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WASHINGTON 


U.S. to Fire Back 
At Soviet Charges 
- Before U.N. Today 


(UPI) — America’s 


strategy 


against Russian charges of aggression before the 
United Nations was worked out Saturday and U.N 
Ambassador Henry Cabot 


the fallacy of the Soviet ac- 
cusations. 

‘> The US. answer, to be de 
livered by Lodge in the U.N. 
Security Council Monday, was 
completed by Secretary of 
State Christian A.. Herter, 
Central Intelligence Chief Allen 
W. Dulles, Lodge and other top 
officials in an extraordinary 
Saturday conference. 

It carried the full approval 
ef President Dwight D. Elsen- 
hower who was spending 4 
Weekend of rest on his Gettys 


burg farm. 
Herter called the officials 
together almost immediately 


after he arrived here earlier 
Saturday from the Paris sum- 
mit conference which was 
wrecked by Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev's insults to 
BRisenhower and his violent 
charges and demands over the 
U.S. spy plane incident. 

The Monday showdown in the 
United Nations was forced by 
Soviet demands that the U.N. 
take “necessary measures” to 
halt US. surveillance flights 
over Soviet territory. Khrush- 
chev charged the U2 flight was 
anh action of “aggression” which 
threatened world peace. 

Emerging from the 


two-hour conference, Lodge told | 


reporters: “You will see my 
statement when I make it and 
I hope you are going to like it.” 
Then, he added 


“I am confident that the U.S. 
position can be put in such a 
way as to show the fallacious- 
ness of the Soviet charges.” 

Lodge declined to give any 
details but among other 
Officials expected him to. cite 
chapter and verse of wholesale 
Seviet espionage in this coun- 
Ye, 


had been; ... 


prepared TC the Sie eS 


special | 


Lodge said it will show 


he flew to the Big- ‘Four 
meeting which collapsed under 
Khrushchev’s rage. 

Lodge, who conferred with 
Eisenhower Friday, said the 
with the 


that the President's plan for 
UN. aerial re 

ready brusquely rejected By 
Khrushchev—would be placed 
before the U.N. Security Coun- 
ceil but not during Monday's ses- 


sion. 
proposal, the 


Under the 
United Nations would conduct 
aerial reconnaissance of major 
countries, including the United 
States arid Russia, to monitor 
= danger of surprise at- 
tac 

The President is expected to 
report to the nation by tele. 
vision and radio this week on 
the summit failure which was 
preceded by Khrushchev can- 
celing an invitation to WBisen- 
hower to visit Russia next 
month. 


Italy Radie Beacons 
Guided U2: Soviet 


“LONDON (AP)—A Radio 
Moscow broadcast said Sunday 
that the American U2 spy plane 
was alded in its flight over 
Russia by radio beacons at 


_ Aviano and Brindisf in Italy. 


ft ‘warned .that allowing 
American bases in Italy to be 
used. “for acts of aggression” 
could have “the most serious 
consequences for the whole 
Italian population.” | 

The. .broadcast in Italian re- 
ferred te Premier Antonio 
Segni’s assurances that Italy 
had nothing to do with the 
violation of Soviet frontiers by 
the American plane and that 
Italian airfields were not used 
by the Americans for recon- 
nalssance flights of the U2 type. 


Ike Requested 
To Expand Trip 


WASHINGTON (UPI)— 
State Department officiais 
have recommended that 
President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower expand his Japan- 
Korea trip to include other 
staunch U.S. allies in the Far 
East, it was learned Satur- 


day. 

No final decision has been 
reached yet, but the Pres- 
ident is expected to make 
up his mind’ quickly, per- 
haps in the next few days. 
A speedy decision would 
have to be made to enable 
officials to make detailed 
preparations required for 
presidential visits. 

Eisenhower is now sched- 
uled to visit Japan June 19- 
23 with a stop in Korea 
June 22. 


New Quake 
Hits S. Chile 
Provinces 


SANTIAGO, Chile ({(AP)—A 
new earthquake rocked South 
Chile at 6:15 a.m. Sunday. 

The Interior Ministry said the 
jolt centered in Malleco and 
Concepcion provinces, ~which 
were hard hit in a severe quake 
Saturday. 

The ministry said the earth 
trembled throughout most of 
the night and at dawn was 
shaken with great force. 


“Death Toll 143 ~* 
CONCEPCION, Chile (UPI)— 
Slight shocks were felt during 
the night in this city which Sat- 


urday suffered more than 130) 


dead and about 1,000 injured 
when a strong earthquake de- 
stroyed more than 400 houses. 

The - population remained 
calm, however, and continued 


‘the task of removing de- 
bris the search for more vic- | 
tims. Authorities fear the 


total deaths in Concepcion alone 
may reach 150. So far, 143 dead 
have been counted here and in 
cities In a 200-square mile area 
around Concepcion. 
Hospital 
about 1,000 injured, most of 
minor cases, were treated 
Saturday in their wards. 


News from cities like Chillan, 
Taicahuano, .Angol and the coal 
mining centers of Léta and 
Coronel continued Sun- 
day as communications were 
still down. 


The army set up field kitchens 
Saturday night and kept them 
on Sunday to feed the popula- 
tion. Mass inoculations were 
scheduled. to start Sunday, es- 
pecially among children, to pre- 
vent epidemics, 


Chiari Elected 
Panama President 


PANAMA CITY (Kyodo-Reu- 
ter)—Roberto Chiari, Conserva- 
tive Opposition leader, has 
beaten the Government candi- 
date in Panama's _ eepeaeapen 
elections. 


The 55-year-old sugar mag: 
nate, who was President for five 
days in 1948, had an unassail- 
able lead over the Delaguardia 
Regime’s candidate Dr. Ricardo 
Arias when the national vote- 
counting council ended its 
renee yc count of votes Satur- 

y. 


US. Displays Military 


-WASHINGTON  (UPHD— 
Senetttinn hailed and paraded its 
military might Saturday in 
Armed Forces Day ceremonies 
stressing preparedness in. the 
face of new international ten- 
sions. 


In New York, a crowd esti- 
mated by police at 100,000 lined 
the route of a parade by 17,000 
marchers, including active and 
reserve units and the entire 
West Point corps of cadets. 


Gen. Curtis BE. LeMay told an 
Armed Forees Day banquet in 
New York that Russia will be. 
unable to overtake the United 
States in military strength Berni 
less we let them.” 

LeMay, Air Force Vice Chiet 
of Staff, disclosed his service al 
ready has des for more ad- 
vanced missil han the Minute- 


man which is slated to be opera-! 


_ Might on Forces Day 


tional in 1962, — 
He also reported the Samos 
reconnaissance satellite was 


reaching a “significant phase of 
development.” 


Parade in W. Berlin 

BERLIN (AP)—The United 
States" tiny isolated military 
garrison in Weat Berlin put. on 
a show of strength Saturday 
méprning as Nikita Khrushchev 
left this divided city with a 
hope of peace for - to eight 

months. 

Some 3,500 U.S. Pat treops 
marched with rifies at Tem- 


‘pelhof airfield in a ag pont 


show marking U.S Arm 
Forces Day. 


All smiles and friendship, 


’Russia’s city commander, Major 


Gen. Nikolai I. Zakharov, ap 
peared with a half<lozen staff 
Officers at the American review, 


authorities said” 


Political Crosstire 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Poll- 
tical crossfire increased Satur- 
day over the U2 spy plane in- 
cident and the summit meet- 
ing collapse. 

Caught somewhefe between 
the firing lines were: 

. Republican claims that. sum- 


| mit policies have no place at all 


'in a political campaign, Demo- 
cratic claims that those who 
question administration policies 
should not be accused of de- 
stroying national unity. 

Most of the publican salvos 
were aimed at Adial Stevenson. 
Republican national chairman 
Thurston B. Morton said Ste- 
venson had “placed himself 
squarely in the same corner 
with Nikita Khrushchev, the 
Russian, in his. interpretation 
of blame for the summit break- 
down.” 

Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon was the target of much 
of the Democratic fire. Demo- 
cratic national chairman Paul 
Butler accused Nixon of using 
— government information 

to attract attention to his poli- 
tical campaign. And he said the 
timing of spy flights over Rus- 


GOP Lashes Adlai; 
Demos Hit Nixon 


: 


sia would hurt GOP chances In 
the November elections. 

Morton, in a speech before 
a Republication rally, expressed 
“a shock of surprise at the 
nakedly political wor” of 
Stevenson in a Chicago speech | 
Thursday night. 

Battle Line, a publication of 
the Republican national com- 
mittee, also leveled its sights on 
Stevenson. 


Adlai Charges Blunders 

NEW YORK (UPI)—Adlai E. 
Stevenson said Saturday night 
the United States would suffer 
further damage to its world 
prestige if it does not recognize 
its mistake in the U2 spy plane 
incident, 

He stuck by his position that 
President Dwight D. Elsen- 
hower had mishandied U.S. in- 
terests at the Paris summit 
meeting. 

“For the rest of the world to 
think the United States car.'t 
recognize a mistake will only 
further damage our influence,” 
Stevenson said Saturday night 
on his arrival at La Guardia Air- 
port here from Chicago. 


fident. the Soviets soon would 


of the strayed plane into an in- 
ternational incident and charge 
it violated East Germany's: air 
space on a spy 
mission. 

Gen. Clyde D. 
Eddieman, US. 


the Soviet reaction. 
Col. Get RL’ 
ge armed forces 


kL 
nder 
» Replied the air- 

crak “was ianided safely” and 
the nine Americans, including 


ohne woman, were safe and at 
a regional Soviet headquarters. 

American officials said the 
phrase “was landed” meant the 
plane did not make a forced 
landing but was forced down 
| by Soviet fighters after it wan- 
dered off its course oh a courier 
| ne. ae, from Copenhagen to Ham- 

rg. 

American officials oa mee 
the belief oe airera five 
crewmen our passe 
would be released huadey’ or 
Monday. 


: Warning Said Fired 

GREVESMUEHLEN, East 
Germany (Kyodo-Reuter)—Sev- 
eral Soviet jet planes fired 
warning bursts to force down 
an American military transport 
with nine people aboard which 
landed near here Friday, an 
eyewitness said Saturday. 


and passengers were announc- 
ed by U.S. Air Force headquar- 
ters In Wiesbaden, West Ger- 
many. 

These inclyded Capt. and Mrs. 
Paul K. McCash of Atlanta, Ga., 
and Alrman Second Class 
James P. Garvin, stationed at 
Sewart Air Force Base, Tennes- 
see, 

These three passengers, the 
announcement said, were in 
authorized leave status. Mc- 
Cash, a physician, is stationed 
at Wheelus Air Base, home base 
for the aircraft and crew, and 
Mrs. McCash was __ traveling 
with her husband in line with 
US. Air Foree policy, which 
permitted annual “morale 
flight” to the European conti- 
nent for personnel assigned to 
remote areas. 

All other personnel were on. 
official air force business in Co- 
penhagen.and Hamburg, the an- 
nouncement said, 


Ike Blames K’chev 
In Letters Abroad 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Presi- 
cent Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
written letters to some two 
dozen heads of foreign govern- 
ments charging. that Soviet 
Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
seized upon the spy plane. dis- 


pute in “calculated cam- 
paign” to wreck the summit 
conference. 


Officials, disclosing this Satur- 
day, said the letters were in 
most respects identical to a mes- 
sage made public in Madrid Fri- 
day which Eisenhower sént' to 
Gen. Francisco Franco of Spain. 

One letter went to Premier 
Constantine Karamaniis of 


Greece, 
Another is un setoed to have 
been sent to ime Minister 


Nehru of India. Many were dis- 
patched to Latin America, 
The Administration, officials 
said, decided not to make any 
of the ie public here, but 


: pene Boe Be 


Names of the aircraft's crew | - 


U.S. Sure Soviet Will 
Release 9 Americans 


BERLIN (UPI)—American officials Saturday night were con- 


release nine Americans arrested 


Friday when a US. Army C47 transport airplane was forced 
down in East Germany by Soviet fighters. 
They saw no’signs the Soviets planned to blow up the case 


‘Phones, Mail 


Censored by 
Ankara Gov't 


ANKARA (AP)—The mili-) 
tary governor of Ankara Sun- 
day clamped censorship on all 
communications with the city 
In: the wake of antigovernment 
ea grime ek Saturday by 
cadets from Army's 
War College. 

The governor, Lt. Gen. Na! 
mek Arguc, also extended An 


five to nine hours. 


A communique issued by Gen. 
Argue, actual ruler of Ankara 
since the city was placed under 
martial law after a stu@ent anti- 
government uprising three 
weeks ago, said: “All radio, tele- 
phene and radio communica- 
tions in and out of Ankara now 
are under control and censor- 
ship.” 

Ankara was quiet as the new 
order came out. But Arguc ex- 
pressiy forbids future demon- 


strations and warns that any 
uprising “will be met with 
arms.” | 


This measure followed by 24 
hours a demonstration by 1,000 
young cadets from the War Col- 
lege, who marched through the 
streets of Ankara Saturday in 
support of youth demonstrations 


 fere 


against the Government of Pre- | 


mier Adnan Menderes, 


West German 
Parties Close 
Ranks After 
K’chev Blast 


BONN (AP)—West Germany's 
political parties appeared Satur- 
day night to be moving toward 
a bipartisan, strongly pro-West- 
ern, foreign policy in the wake 
of . Soviet Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev's abusive attack on 
President Dwight D, Elsen- 
hower. 


The closing of the ranks was | 
signaled in a radio address by! 


Kari Mommer, 


parliamentary 
secretary of 


the opposition 


Socialists, who have for years | 


been severely critical of Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer's posture: | 
of-strength policy, 


Mommer said “there is a na-| 


tional emergency” in West | 
Germany and “we cannot toler- | 
ate the luxury of tearing our: | 


selves apart in internal war- 
fare.” 


At the same time, Johann’ 
Gradl, foreign affairs expert of | 
Adenauer'’s Christian Democra- | 
tie Union, tol4 a radio audience | 
the nation’s parties must quit 
their squabbling in the face of 
a common enemy. 


The violence of Khrushchey’s 
behavior at the summit confer- 
ence of Paris cast a pall over 
Bonn, a ll which was only 
slightly lifted by the sweetness- 
and-light approach Khrushchev 
took in his Berlin speech Fri- 
day. 

If the toctatiats “tes up be- 
hind the arguments set forth by 
Mommer, West Germany will 
be in for some surprising politi- 
cal development in the 1961 
elections, 


The Socialists have long main- 


tained the problem of reunify- 
ing Germany could be settied 


| 


: 


. ae 


Unionists demonstrate in front of the ne ore ceaienr 
of Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi at pO gale wei ee 
terday as police keep a watch for possible viole 


7 
| 


=H amen & ¥: 


Soma 


ya, yes 


The Socialist Party accused 
Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi 
vesterday of “outrageous” ac 
tion in forcing the new Japan- 
US. Security Treaty through 
the House of Representatives 
land declared it would strive 


through negotiations between/| further to oust the Kishi Ad- 
the Western. powers and the! ministration and dissolve the 


Soviet Union, 
Khrushch 


refusal to ne- 
gotiate at the summit hit the 


Lower House. 
In a statement issued at a 


Socialists hard. Sucdenly they, meeting of the party's Central 


| have found themselves without | 
sn foreign policy they have 
-steutly pureued for a decade. 

lalists have maintain- 
that Germany could be re-| 
Bonn Repub- | 
y withdrew from NATO 
the “Communist East German 


kara’s night time curfew. from Nag TH, {he Rests Warsaw 


ed 
ified only if the 


icemet took an entirely dif- 
nt ap 
He - sai 


nuclear’ balance.” 
The Soviets cannot pursue “a 


policy of strength” so long as 
the West remains strong as 


well, Mommer said. 


It was exactly the line which 
has preached for 


Adenauer 
many years. 


‘Will Not Mediate 


In Cold War: Nehru 


ANKARA (AP)—Visiting In- 
dian Premier Jawaharial 
Nehru said Saturday he would 
not try to act as mediator in 
current East-West cold War ten- 
sions. 


Guest Column 


By SHINKICHI KATAYANAGI 
Chairman, National Federation of Fisheries Cooperative Unions 


Problems of Salmon Fishing 


Salmon fishing in northern 
waters is being cut down pro- 
gressivel\ every year as @ re- 


sult of the Japan-Soviet fish- 
ery talks. 
The Japan-Soviet fishery 


agreement was ofiginally in 
tended to expand the peumue- 
we of  fish- 
ing. However, 
it has virtually 
become an in- 
strument for 
curtailing pro- 
ductivity, 
Why has the 
sasic spirit of 
the treaty been 
ignored? There 
are two prob- 


ems in this 
connection. tayanag 
First, Japan and the Soviet 


Union are locked in an inter- 
minable debate over salmon 
resources. because their argu- 
ments are based on totally in- 
compatible premises, 

The Soviet Union blames Ja- 
pan'’s off-shore fishing for the 
alleged decline in the number 
of salmon that return to Rus 
sian rivers. 

The Japanese stress surveys 
of salmon resources in the high 
seas and refute the Soviet 
charges. 

Thus the debate . oes around 
in endless circles. 

If the. two countries are to’ 
arrive at a mutually acceptable 
arrangement on the issue, they 
should spend plenty of time and 
money on an exhaustive scien- 
tiie survey and strive to con- 
duct their debates on the same 
premise. 

Secondly, the Japanese have 
been guilty of poorly organized 
disorderly fishing. 
| In the course of the Moscow | 


be released. by the | 


fishery negotiations, the Soviets | 


pointed .out several alleged 
eases ofviolation by Japanese | 
fishing boats of the last year’s 
fishery agreement. 

The Russian claim cannot be 
taken at its face value, but it 
cannot be denied either that 
the Government had been a 
trifle too generous about its con- 
trol over the operations of Japa- 
nese fishing boats in northern 
waters. 

No “orderly” fishing is pos 
sible if the Government only 
concerns itself with official 
negotiations with the Soviet 
Government and leaves. the rest 
untouched. 

It would be more appropriate 
if the Government exercises 
greater control over operations 
of Japanese fishing boats, ar- 
justing interests between major 
fishing companies and smaller 
or individual fishing firms. 

Basically, I believe that some 
new form of fishing operation 


should be devised to use the! 


hard-won fishing resources for 
the interests of the general pub- 
lic, and not for the benefit of a 
few fishing interests. 

The formation of a public cor. 
poration for northern. fishing 
may be ean idea for this. pur 


pose. 
From various signs, it can be 
Esrensvet that the Soviet: Union 
as,in recent years come to take 
more and more interest in its 
North Pacific fishing with the 
Kuriles as its base. 


The future of Japan's north- 
ern fishing hinges basically on 
the of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. 

Only by concluding a peace 
treaty with the Soviet Union 
will the fishery problem be solv- 
ed along with many other out 
8 issues, 


and 


ch Saturday night. 
Khrushchev's failure 
to impose a new ultimatum on, 
West Berlin resulted from the | 
realization of the Soviet leader 
that there is. “a military and 


Executive Committee, the 5So- 

cialists deplored the fact that 

Kishi failed to show regret, 

in his meeting with Opposition 

leaders Saturday, at what he 
ibera 


ih passing 
the new security treaty. 
The Opposition Party 


charg: 
ed that Kishi “turned his back 
against public opinion” and 


attitude to establish facts for 


| the pact ratification. 

The committee also decided 
yesterday to keep its 1,600- 
strong “action corps” in Tokyo 


Socialists Call Kishi 


Action ‘Outrageous’ 


maintained his undemocratic” | 


until Thursday to cope with a 
possible emergency. 

The was originally 
be disbanded to 


About 100 Socialist Diet mem- 
bers paraded through Tokyo's 
busiest streets aboard i1 cars 
and two trucks yesterday after- 
noon scattering handbills call- 
ing for prompt dissolution of 
the Diet and Prime - Minister 
Kishi’s resignation. 

Headed by Inejiro Asanuma, 
chairman, Suburo Eda,. secre- 


Kishi May Forgo 
Third Term; But 
Will Not Resign 


Kawashima Makes. 
Disclosure After 
Talk at Nampeidai. 


Prime Minister Nobu- 
suke Kishi indicated yes- 
terday that he might give 
up his plan to run for the 
Liberal-Democratic Party 
presidency for a third con- 
secutive term if the entire 
party agreed that he should 
do so. 


But Kishi was said to ai ea 
objected strongly to his resigna- 
tion as the price for his suc- 
cessful but highly unpopular 
maneuver last Friday to ram 
the new Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty through the House of 
Representatives, 

Party Secretary General Sho- 
jiro Kawashima said Kishi 
clarified his position at a meet- 
ing with him at the Prime Min- 
ister’s private residence in 
Nampeidai, Shibuya, yesterday 
afternoon, 

Earlier ¥ Kishi eén- 
ferred with leaders of the pro- 
Kishi group on how to counter 
the mounting criticism from the 
anti-Kisiii factions. Wartime Fi- 
nance Minister Okinori Kaya 
was one of those present. 

Kawashima said Kishi's spp- 

rs that the Prime 
inister should explain to the 


tary general, and Mosaburo Su- 


zuki, .fermer chairman, the 
demonstrators paraded. from 
the Diet Buililing to ‘Shibuya 

and . Shim- 


via. Hibiya, Gin 
bashi. 


The Sunday crowds along. the 
Ginga applauded the Socialist 
paraders who were shouting, 


“We'll. fight through against the 
forced passage of the new 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty.” 
About three hundred demon- 
strators yesterday morning sat 
down in front of the 
Continued on Page 2, 


2 “black jet” incident 


Kishi Gov't 
Resignati 

The Democratic Socialist 
Party yesterday demanded the 
immediate resignation of the 
| Kishi Cabinet and Ichiro Kiyose, 
| speaker of the House of Repre- 
| gentatives, as well as dissolu- 
tion of the Diet under a care- 
taker Government. 

In a statement issued after a 
meeting of party leaders, the 
Democratic Socialists denounced 
the Government and ruling par- 
ty for ramming the Japan-U.S. 
Security Treaty through the 
Lower House last Friday. 

They charged that the Diet 

ngs last Thursday and 
Friday were null and void and 
declared that the party would 
not cooperate with the Govern- 
ment party “until impropriety 
is wiped out of the Diet.” 

The Democratic Socialists des- 
cribed the Kishi Cabinet as the 
worst postwar administration. 

The party charged that Kishi 
was seeking a third term as 
president of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party In seeking Diet ap- 
proval of the security treaty, 

The Democratic  Soeialists 
said the Socialist Party’s atti- 
tude, rejecting ‘parliamentary 
rule, Was also responsible for 
the Government party’s uh- 
ilateral action. 


Sen. Johnson to Get 33 


Va. Convention Votes 


VIRGINIA BEACH, Va. (AP) 
— Virginia Democrats Sunday 
night instructed their delegation 
to the national convention to/®e 
east the state’s 33 votes for Sen. 
Lyndon B, Johnson of Texas, 


‘Nepal Royalty in Phila. 
PHILADELPHIA (AP)-—The 
King and Queen of Nepal came 
here to Open a Nepalese and 
j Tibetan gallery at the Philadel- 
phia Museundof Art, | 


4 


a 


a ee | 


| 


at 3:20 p.m. yesterday. 

The minister told an airport 
press conference that the nego- 
tions were difficult because odds 
were against Japan on many 
points. 

Boys said the Russians would 

not cancede on the total sal- 
mon catch quota on the ground 
that salmon is “the national 
property of the Soviet Union.” 

He said the Government must 
extend heip to fishermen engag- 
ed in driftnet fishing in the 
northern waters because the 
newly set up triangular no-fish- 
ing area will deprive them of 
their main fishing grounds, 


Referring to his talks with 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev, 
Fukuda said the Soviet leader 
showed interest in Japan-Soviet 
trade and wanted Japan to buy 
more Siberian lumber. 


Fukuda said the decision to 
carry out joint scientific surveys 
on fishery resources in the nor- 
thern waters reached at the 
talks meant a constructive step 
had been taken fdér future fish- 
ery negotiations bet mn the 
two countries. 


Fukuda later called on Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi to re- 


ers 
U2 Incident Affected 
Fishery Talks: Fukuda 


Agriculture-Forestry Minister Takeo Fukuda yesterday said 
upon returning from Moscow that the U2 
| had affected the Japan-Soviet Union fishery talks. 

Fukuda, Japan’s chief delegate to the fishery ee 
in Moscow, arrived at Tokyo International Airport by Air France 


public their side of the story 
on circumstances which forced 
the Government party to call in 
the police last Thursday night. 
- They believed that ft was the 
violent tactice of. the is 
which forced Lower ouse 
Speaker Ichiro Kiyose to re 
quest police assistance. 

Kawashima said Kishi held 
the view that the intraparty op- 
position to him at this time was 
| unjustified because the party as 
a whole had empowered the 
leadership to push through the 
Diet extension and vote on the 
treaty at a time it considered 
most appropriate. 


’ Kishi insisted that the organ- 
ized demonstrations by the So- 
cialists constituted a menace to 
parliamentary rule and that he 
was determined to fight the ra- 
dical leftists. 


Kawashima also said the 
Kishi group decided that the 
party should call upon the two 
Opposition parties today to 
agree to discuss ways of ending 
the current Diet situation. 


Kanno Denies 
Report on Kishi 


Wataro Kanno, director of the . 
Economic Planning Agency, yes- 
terday denied reports that while 
touring the Kansai district 
Saturday he had said Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi should 
resign. 


Kanno reportedly declared in 
Hikone, Shiga Prefecture, that 
only ae the resignation of 
the Kishi Cabinet can the Diet 
chaos be resolved. Kanno be 
longs to the Miki-Matsumura 
faction within the ruling Liber 
al-Democratic Party. 

Kanno denied the reports 
when he met Chief Cabinet Sec 
retary Etsusaburo Shiina at the 
Prime Minister's official 
dence yesterday afternoon, — 

Questioned by Shiina about 
his remarks, Kanno replied that 
he had merely expressed regrets 
over the situation ecaused by 
forcible actions taken by the 


port on the negotiations, 


Tories in passing the security 
treaty. 


SAN FRANCISCO (AP)— 
President Sukarno of Indonesia 
left the U.S. mainiand Sunday 
after saying he shuns the role 
of passive neutral In the world 
power struggle between ‘ Kast 
and West, ® 

The Indonesian chief of state 
endéed his. unofficial visit. here 
after one break. in a. routine 
rk pointedly exeluded report 


"His chartered Pan American 
airliner will stop next in Hono- 
lulu before going on to Ja 

On. his last day in San 
cisco, Sukarno . finally talked 
with a reporter and posed for 

ictures dur a tea at the 

ome of a U.S, State Depart- 


Not Passive Neutralist, 
Sukarno Asserts in S.F. 


while he is a friend of both the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union, he is not a neutralist: In 
a passive sense. 

“I believe in active coexis- 
tence, not peaceful coexistence, 
I believe in working for what is 
good and fighting what is bad. 
For example, I Magen: colonialism. 
How can neutral about 
colonialism ae what is happen- 
ing to the colored people in 
South. Africa,” the President 
said. | 
The Indonesian chief of state 
said his visit to Japan partiy is 
for the purpose of discussing 
World War Il. reparations to 
Indonesia which Sukarno said 
he hopes will .boost his coun 


ment official. 
. Sukarno emphasized that | 


fiw do industrialization and edu- 
cation, . Re 
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Kennedy Says 
He Will Beat 
Nixon in Nov. 


BOISE, Idahe (AP)—Sen. 
Kennedy said Saturday he 
thinks he will get the Demo- 
cratic party presidential normi- 
nation, and go on to be elected 
President of .the United States. 

Keanedy” stopped en route 
f Oregon where he won that 
state’s. Democratic presidential 
preference contest Friday. 

The Democratic Senator from 
Massachusetts told newsmen “I 
think that I will be nominated 
and when nominated will beat 
Mr. Nixon.” 

Vice: Presidetit Richard M. 
Nixon is expected to win the 
Republican presidential nomina- 
tidn. : 


/ 


Morse Drops Out 

PORTLAND, Ore. (UPD— 
Sen. Wayne L. Morse of Ore- 
gom dropped out-of the presi- 
ddptial derby Saturday, his 
hdpes for a “favorite son” nod 
frem the Oregon electorate de- 
m@lished by the bandwagon. of 
Sen. John F. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts. 


| Allies Boycott 


Soviet Ceremony 

UNITED NATIONS (AP) 
The United States and her 
North Atlantic allies stayed 
away Saturday from the So- 
viet Union’s presentation of 
a statue to the U.N. entitled 
“We shall beat our swords 
into plowshares.” 

Only delegates of Ceylon, 
Eeuador, Lebanon, Sweden 
and some Communist coun- 
tries were among the 150 
or so diplomats, U.N. offi- 
cials and newsmen at the 
ceremony in the U.N. # 
den, 

All delegations had -been 
invited. 

Soviet delegate Arkady 
Sobolev presented the 
sculpture—a nine-foot al- 
most nude male figure bat- 
tering a broad sword with 
a sledge hammer. 


Investigation 
Of U2 Urged 
By Fulbright 


WASHINGTON (UPI) — J. 
William Fulbright, chairman of 


It was Morse’s first defeat 
since he entered Oregon poll- | 
tics In 1944, but his third eon: | 
secutive trouncing in reside | Ua 
tial primaries while Kennedy | 
rolled impressively to his 
seventh primary triumph with- 


out a 

Morse announced Saturday 
that “I shall of course discon- 
tinue any further efforts to ga- 
ther |, delegates for the conven- | 
tion.” 


Unofficial returns from 1 sy 
of the astate’s 2,382 
gave Kennedy 79,328 votes ~ 
49,842 for Morse. 


Father Said 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. (UPT) 
—U.S. Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell said Friday night 
the multimillionaire father of 
Sen. John F. Kennedy was di-| 
recting his son's campaign for 
the Democratic presiden 


tial 
nomination. 


Equipment Defect 
Stalls Everest Try 


KATMANDU (Kyodo-Reuter) 


expedition has reached 24,000 
feet up the northern face of the 
world's highest peak but has 
been stalled by defects in their 
oxygen apparatus, the Nepalese | 
néwspaper, Kalpana, reported 
Saturday. 

= _, 


the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, sald Saturday that 
Congress should investigate the 
U2 spy plane incident and that 
his committee is the proper 
group to do it, 

Fulbright, who returned Sat- 
urday from a 18-day trip to the 
Middie. Bast, told newsmen it 
would be “good for the soul of 
the. country to get an under- 
standing of what happened.” 

The Arkansas Démocrat also 
disclosed that Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter had 
asked him to join the U.S. dele 
gation at the summit but he 
arrived after the ill-fated meet- 
ing had broken up. 

Fulbright arrived from Paris 
on Herter’s plane Saturday 
morning. He said he felt that 
some of the hearings on the U2 
incident should be be- 
cause “There is a lot In the 
public domain.” But he added 
that much of it would have to 
be closed because of the sensi- 
tive nature of U.S. intelligence 
operations. 

He said he would bring up 
the matter of a “full inquiry 
at the committee’s regular hear- 
ing Tuesday. 


Socialists 
Continued From Page 1 
residence of Prime Minister 


Nobusuke Kishi at Shibuya and 
demanded a meeting with Kishi. 


Some 200 police were de 
ployed to guard the residence 
where Kishi conferred most of 
the day with his close asso- 
clates. 


Leftist tions, includ- 
ing the National Federation of 
Students Self Government Asso- 
clations (Zengakuren), oppos- 
ing the new Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty have said they will hold 
demonstrations both at the pri-; 
vate and official residences of 
Kishi every day until Kishi 
resigns and dissolves the Lower 
House. 


Yesterday's sit-down group 
dispersed after the Prime Min- 
ister’s secretaries promised that 
Chief Cabinet Secretary Etsu- 
saburo Shiina will meet them 
today on behalf of Kishi. 


Meanwhile, Zengakuren yes- 
terday ordered member students 
to boycott lessons today 
join the demonstrations. 

Zengakuren said it will mob- 
ilize more than 20,000 students 
in Tokyo and neighboring pre 
fectures to demonstrate in 
front of the Prime Minister’s 
official residence this afternoon. 
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NEW EDITION 


This Trade Index in English is the 
most accurate 
its kind ever published in 


Now Available 


7.2 in. x 10.1 in. 1,518 pp 4.2 kg 
Bound in cloth, with lettering 


Price per copy US. $16.50 or Stg. £5-17s-8d, seamail postage | 
free to overseas purchasers. ¥5,400. postage extra. (Domestic). 
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Chaneellor : 
Quite Sure 
‘No Hot War’ 


COLOGNE (AP)—Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer said Saturday | | 
night he is convinced there will | 
be “no ‘bot war" but that the | 
‘West will have to be “mere 
alert than ever before.” 

Adenauer told a rally of his | 
Christian Democratic Party that | 
he had never expected anything | | 

itive to come out of. the 
aris summit conference. 

“But nobody could have pre- | 
dicted what actually happened 
then,” he added. 

He said the Soviets ruined 
the summit in a way which had 
increased tension considerably. 

“Relaxation of tension is only 
an empty word,” the Chancellor 
stated: “Actions must precede 
relaxation which also requires 
mutual confidence.” 

He also told the rally that 
events at the summit had prov- 
ed again in a “striking way” 
that his foreign policy is right. 

He said if the Socialists want- 
ed a bipartisan foreign policy 
they should give “every clear 
and unlimited support” to ‘the 
Government line. 


U.S. Hospitalizes 
Sick Soviet Seaman 
ATLANTIC CITY. (AP)—A 
Soviet trawler that berthed 
here early Saturday to hospi- 


talize a sick crew member was 
searched from stem to stern by 


the U.S. Coast Guard later in| 
the day, but nothing suspicious | 
was found, the guard com- 

mander said. The seaman, 
Ivan Baluik, 26, was taken to 
Atlantic City hospital, suffering 
with acute infection of the up- 


per iratory system, the doc- 
tore sald 


The trawler, with a crew of 
26 men and two women, who 
remained aboard, Was to stay 
here until Baluik is ‘weil 
enough to be moved. A Soviet | 
Embassy official said doctors at 
the hospital could not tell him 
how long that would be. 

Two reporters threw of 


' 


American cigarettes onto the 
vessel. The Russian seamen | 
tossed back several packs of | 
their own brand. 

When the coast Ss mas- 
cot came down to the dock, the 
crew threw some Russian-made 
biscuits at him. 

The dog sniffed them, grow)- 
ed, and walked away without 
eating them as the seamen 
cheered. 


U.S. Divers Probing 
German Sub Wreck 


NEWPORT, RI. (AP)—Skin 
divers investigating the wreck 
of the sunken German sub- 
marine U853, lying in 127 feet 
of water off Block Island, were 
not certain whether they had | 
seen the remains of a crewman | 
inside. 

They pried o the hatch | 
Saturday and loo inside with 
the aid of a flood light, but they 
were uncertain whether -vhat 
they saw was a body or an old: 
brown coat. 


Jordan Liberty Day 
AMMAN (AP)—Nine military 
delegations including a 
arrived in Amman Saturday to} 
represent their countries at a_ 


big military parade next Wed- 
— Jordan's Independence 
y. 
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Bridge 


Monthiy master point games for 
this week: Today at Sewlsh C Com- 
wren Center at 8 p.m. and Thurs- | 
day. Washi 
‘Wives Bridge Club at 10 a.m. 
the Meiji Club. 

North Camp Drake, Service Club: | 
(Sat. 7:30 p.m.) A farewell open | 
pair for Mr. and Mrs. Elzworth L. | 
Esh, 7% tables Howell. 20 boards. | 


at 


Average GO. ist: Mrs, Carroll B. | 
Hodges and Mrs, Fred R. Rote 88. 
2nd: Mrs. Harry C. Bartel and Ku- | 


| Toothache a 
| is easily stopped with 


Saridon 565, 


PAIN EFFECTIVELY AND 
PROVIDES PLEASANT RELIEF 


at a gala evening in Leopoldville, 


= = }Gaitskell appealed for Western 
, junity and urged a new allied 


UPI- Sun "Photo 
African female charm and gg were displayed recently 


Belgian Congo, when the 


first beauty contest ever to be held for Congolese women took 
place. Here are the five finalists, and the winmer (No. 1) holds 
the coveted title of “Miss Leopoldville the First." 


- All-Electric Apt. 
Planned in U.S. 


PHILADELPHIA (AP)— 
A 13-story allelectric apart- 
ment house will be built in 
Philadeiphia, it was an- 
nounced Saturday. 

The 132-unit building will 
feature all-electric heat, 
cooling, lighting and appli- 
ances. 


Each x ‘will have 
electric board heating, 
a bullt-in air conditioner, 
electric water heater, an 
electric range, oven, refri- 
gerator, garbage disposal 
and dishwasher. 


20 Killed, 30 Hurt 


In PLL. Bus Mishap 


MANILA (AP)—Twenty per- 
sons were killed and 30 others 
seriously injured when their 
speeding bus lost its brakes, 


| careened off a mountainside and 


fell down a ravine more than 
100 feet deep south of Catbalo- 
gan town in the east central 


Philippine province of Samar,| plans 


Philippine News Service report- 
ed. Sunday. 

Most of the victims were Ma- 
nila tollege students on their 
way to Catbalogan to catch a 
boat for Manila after spending 
the summer in their respective 

wns. 


Olivier Asks Leigh 


To Grant Divorce 
NEW YORK (UPI)—<Actress 
Vivien Leigh said Saturday 
night that her husbend, Sir 
Laurence Olivier, has asked her 
for a divorce so that he can 
marry British actress Joan 
Plowright. 


| would “naturally do whatever | 


he wishes.” 
Miss Leigh is appearing here 
in the Broadway show “Duel of 
kg 
Olivier played the lead role 


‘in “The Entertainer” on Broad- 


way last season. Miss Plowright 
also appeared in the show. 


Olivier now is appearin 
a ahow in London. , Pa 


Plowright also is in London. 


OBITUARY 


PROP. JEAN THIBAUD 
LYON (AP)—Prof. Jean Thi- 
baud, 59, one of France's most 


eminent nuclear physicists, died 


Saturday night following a 
heart attack. 

Thibaud was director of the 
Lyon Institute of Nuclear Phys- 
ics and a thember of the scienti- 
fic council of the French Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


| 


: 
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Space Agency 
Slates Four 
Rocket Shots 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—The 
Federal Space Agency will make 
four spectacular rocket shots 
this ‘week which may be visi- 
ble over much of the éastern 
coast of the United States. 

Three of the shots will be 
sodium vapor experiments ex- 
pected to produce glowing ban- 
ners of color many miles long. 
The fourth will be a 100-foot 
infilable sphere which will look 
like a giant silver star. 

The firings will be from the 
Wallops. (Va.) station of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics & Sapce Ad- 
ministration (NASA), 

At daybreak and twilight on 
Monday and again at daybreak 
Tuesday, weather premitting, 
Nike-Asp rockets will be — 
ing sodium vapor payloads in- 
to the upper atmosphere, 

At twilight Wednesday, NASA 
to launch the fifth in a 
continuing series of experiments 
with huge metalcoated spheres 
designed as radio reflects for 
long-distance communications, 


ist U.S. Missile Flattop 
Christened Kitty Hawk 

CAMDEN, NJ. 
Kitty Hawk, first United States 
navy aircraft carrier to be arm- 


ed with Quided missiles, was 
christened at the New York 


Shipbuilding Corporation yards France and 29 in West Germa- 
ny and Italy. 


echt. 


H1U.K. Leaders 


: 


| Britain's three main political 
= | parties Saturday called for con- 


i‘tinuing international otia- 
ition despite the collapse of the 
summit meeting in Paris. In- 


| peaceful settlements. 


= Urge Further | 
Int'l Talks 


LONDON (AP)—Leaders of 


\dependently, each warned of the 
\grewing power of Communist 
| China. 


Labor Party: leader Hugh 


initiative on disarmament and 


“It would show strength—not 
weakness,” said the Opposition 
leader. “It would test Russian 
policy and it would impress the 
whole world.” 


At separate party rallies Gait- 
skell, Jo Grimond, Liberal Party 
chief, and Richard A. Butler, 
deputy leader of the ruling Con- 
servative Party, commented on 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev's toughness in Paris 

“When we are in a storm, 
we at least stand by our ship,” 
Butler said. “Overshadowing 
everything and towering above 
us is the question mark of our 
relations with the Soviet Union 
and her relations with China.” 


- 
Injunction Sought 
% ‘% . 
ToEndLakesStrike |: 
CHICAGO (UPI)—Stevedore 
asked the U.S: National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
Saturday to seek a federal 


court injunction to end a strike 
of 2,000 Chicago longshoremen. 


The marine association of 
Chicago petitioned the NLRB 
regional office to request the 
court order on the basis of un- 
fair labor practite charges filed 
against the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (ILA) 
by the association. 


Austria Tops Europe’s 
Traffic Accident Rate — 
WENNA (Kyodo-Reuter) — 


Austria had the worst European 
record for road accidents in the 


(AP)—The | 


first three months of this year, 
the Central Statistics Office said | 
here. Ney | 


; 


The accident rate per 10,000 | 
cars in Austria was 40, com- 
pared with eight in Sweden, 10. 
in England, 12 in Belgium, 16 in 


3 Seized by Red Light Bandits; 
Forced to Do Sexual Acts 


LOS BANOS, Calif. (AP)— 
Red light bandits abducted 
three women Friday night, 
forced two to perform sexual 
perversion acts and threatened 
to kill all three, sheriff John 
Latorraca said Saturday, 


Latorraca said the victims, 
who also were robbed of $4,000 
in jewelry and cash, are Mrs. 
Lawrence Solberg, a doctor's 
wife; Mrs. Adolph Oberti, and 
her daughter, Sandra, 17, all of 
Madera. 

A red light flashing from an 
automobile stopped the women 
as Mrs. Solberg was driving 
home, 

Three or more men then ap- 
proached her car, she told the 
sheriff, 

“This is a stickup,” one man 
sald. “Don’t be funny or we'll 
kill you, We know this is a 
doctor’s car and joaded with 


Mrs. Solberg was hit on the 


ee) oe eS 


rom the automo 


The bandits chained and pad- 
locked the wrists of both wom- 
en. They and the girl were 


hustied Into a bandit car ang 
driven to a grain field, where} 
all three were robbed. 

Latorraca said Mrs. Oberti; 
told him the bandits forced her 
and her daughter into sex per. 
version acts. 

The sheriff said the women 
and girl were kept in the field 
from shortly after 10 p.m, un- 
til 1:30 a.m. 

Then the bandits unchained 
them with a warning. 

“Stay in this field until day- 
light—or we'll wait and kill 
you.” 

The three men—or possibly 
more—then. drove away. 

The women waited until 5 
=m. before driving to Los Ba- 
‘nos to report to officers. They 


were nearly hysterical, 
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On the mola oor of 


Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
Tels (211) 0902 


ge steueiine EXHIBITION CENTER 


Displaying up-to-date products of 
23 Mitsubishi companies 


This permanent Exhibition Center affords the 
public a general idea of the varied products 
monvfectured by the Mitsvbishi Companies, 
which are all outstanding in their own test 
and commercial spheres in Japan. 4 
The Center also demonstrates to overseas 
visitors typical modern Japanese industries, pos- 
sessing high scientific and technical standards. 


Tune in to “Mitsubishi Juke Box” 
11:45 p.m-—11:55 p.m, seven 
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Chang Says Democrats © 


Will Push } Japa 


SEOUL (AP)—Dr. JohA M. : 
Chang, head of the Democratic 
Party, sald Sunday that the 
Democrats will easily win the 
new generel election, expected 
in early August. 

Chang, former vice president 
who resigned in protest against 
the Syngman Rhee Government 
shortly after the April 19 revolt, 
based his prediction on the 
party’s record as an opposition 
ta the Rhee regime.. 


Chang told a press confer- 
ence. “ Democratic Party 
laid the foundation for the April 
revolution by its continued 
fight, against the . Syngman 
Rhee regime through the years 
past. The April revolution was 
prepared by the Democrats and 


n Ties 


Soot with the blood of: the 
students.” 

Chang said that should his 
party come Into power it will 
“normalize trade and diploma- 
tic relations With Japan.” 

Chang said he favored conclu- 
sion of a fisheries agreement be- 
tween Jdpan and Koréa as a 
step toward removing bad feel- 
ings blocking settlement of 
pending questions, He said the 


party also would ask for an in- . 


creased American aid—even ak 
a temporary measure—so that 
the nation’s economy could be 
saved from crisis. 

“The economy is on the verge 
of a crisis, and the nation must 
preclude the crisis by hard 
work and austerity,” he 


Police Break 
Up Rally of 
Italian Reds 


BOLOGNA, Italy (AP)—Club- 
swinging Italian riot police Sat- 
urday night forcibly broke up 
a rally of 20000 Communists 
when a leading Communist dep- 
uty charged Italy and the Unit- 
ed States had committed aggres- 
sion against Russia. 

Police and Communists skir- 
mished for 30 minutes in Mal- 
pighi Square in downtown Bo- 


logna. 

At least six persons were in- 
jured. Many more — suffered 
bruises. Ten Communists were 
taken into custody. 


The riot erupted as the Itali- 
an Communist Party mounted a 
campaign against the U.S, and 
Italy’s Christian Democrat Gov- 
ernment. The Communists have 
scheduled almost 500 rallies 
throughout Italy this weekend 
to register protests against “the 
enemies” of relaxation of worid 
tensions, The party setied on 
all speakers to especially Fee 
est inst U.S. military bases 
in Italy. 


Parts of Spaceship 
Still Circle World 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. (UPI)— 
The Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory said Saturday that 
Russia's “spaceship” satellite, 
now broken into eight pieces, 
still is whirling around the 
globe once every 94 minutes. 

A statement issued Saturday 
said the various parts would 
not be visible in the United 
States for the next three weeks. 


Storm Strands 2 _ 
On Mt. McKinley 


ANCHORAGE (AP)—A storm 
closed in around Mt. McKinley 
late Saturday, halting the plan- 
ned evacuation of the last of 
five climbers who became dis- 
ablei Tuesday night after scal- 
ing the 20,320-foot peak. : 

James and Louis Whittaker, 
31-year-old mountain climbing 
twins from Seattle, Washington, 
bedded down in the snow at 
about 15,000 feet. A US. Air 


Force plane dropped them 


tents, sleeping bags and food. 
Peter Schoening, 31, of Seat- 
tle, Was brought out by helicop- 


ter and airplane earlier in the . 


day. Two others had been simi- 
larly rescued Friday, but the 


massive rescue operation claim- 
ed two lives. 


Court Orders Death 
For 16 Cannibals — 


WEWAK, New Guinea (UPT) 
~—Sixteen cannibals were sen- 
tenced sto death Saturday for 
eating human flesh. 

The cannibals. sat scratching 
themselves or lay sleeping on 
the courtroom floor as the sen- 
tence was read, They had pent 
much 6f the weeklong trial 
asleep. 

Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Mann told the cannibals he did 
not want to see them hanged, 
and it was believed the sentences 
would be commuted to prison 
terms, 

Mann said he would like them 
to “have an opportunity to stay 
in jail and learn about Admini- 
stration and law.” 

“Eating human flesh is a very 
bad. thing,” he added. “Some 
people eat Lamp because they 
are pigs who don’t care what 
they eat. Man should be some: 
thing better than a pig. 
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More Police |\Competition. Opens for 60% 


JAPAN’ TIMES, MONDAY, MAY 23, 


DonationsReceived Straggler *s Hometo wn 


(FOOD FOR CHILDREN) 


| 
vet nos im ive = (dn Gay Mood Uj Assi Fulbright Schol ee 
Sanset_ Dep inte n Gay pon News Assigned to |Fulbright Scholarships || 
Francisco) ........ ¥ 2,746; NIIGATA (Kyodo)—The news;Saturday by two Guamanians ay ate The American Embassy and the Fulbright Commission have , 
Anonymous (Shibuya, that a Japanese war straggier,/in a jungle hideout and taken ee Murder ‘Case jointly announced the opening of a competition for approxi- | ; 
MOOD 6 adic de saks 3,000; Pfc. Bunzo Minagawa, wasito a nearby village. Village : mately 60 allexpense @wards for study and observation in. 
In memory of Henry found alive in a Guam junglejofficials gave him a_ héalth 


the U.S. during the 1961-42 academic vear. 

The awards include approximately 45 for graduate study, 
13 for English teachers and one ae 
grant for a junior musician. 
Application forms are available 


has thrown the soldier's home 
town in Niigata Prefecture in- 
to a festival mood. 

According to an old army 
recordy he was 


H St. George Tacker, 
7 Bishop of Kyoto 
: (Nihon Seiko kai) 
| : Naval Commanication 
1 Facility (Ateugi) .. 


checkup, a haircut and a decent 
meal. Immigration officials are 
now deciding his status. 


22nd Repat'Group 


The police detective force 
working on the kidnap-murder 
of Masaki Ozeki, a 7-year-old 
Tokyo schoolboy, was increased 
yesterday by 75, as the suspect 


rn re nr ee ——— 


a 


at the. commission and at all 

Naval Communication . conscripted in ‘ Dr. pen, remarry uot hed 34 American Cultural Centers. Ap- 
Cestt ity games ’ -etapage Bece ye ‘Reaches Chongjin celosiae pethen reams P plication deadline is July 8, 1960. 
ves € tsu- 0 uam n | . 

EI he es i 18,000| 1944. The rec: | By United Press Internationel About 7 a.m. yesterday Shibu-| Thirty of the graduate study | 


The 22nd group of Koreans 
| being repatriated from Japan to 


‘The Sunday School of 
' Yugawara Lutheran 


ord lists him as kawa Police in Gumma Prefec-| grants are supplied completely | 


, .| by the U.S. Department of State 
having died. in | : ture found a Toyopet car aban-| %) . 
Seen. Uaamnipt. batts | in.” Bap Hand arrived in the port city of| aaa | doned on s highway from To-|and the remainder | includes 
hueymess ‘Crokge) 3 100 enog ‘The | Chongjin yesterday the (North) _ Hovels similar to these at a refugee center in Pusan are ggg aganrcnd the car may - with living and tuition ex- | Gi 
Total fa saa ee 125,493 }death was. off- | Korean Central News Agency 


occupied by the 200,000 refugees from North and South Korea, penses furnished by American | 


have been used by the dentist | 
Previously cially confirmed ‘ a tyre poate e up of in his escape. Police _head-| f° aterested th Pi oge The | 
acknowle +++. 04,734,107) 88 recently as PS | 1,073 returnees who were trans- : quarters instructed finger- grants are for one academic | . 
GRAND Al, ..¥4,879,600| March 1957. Mimagawa hi ‘ rinting of the car’s wheel and | ° " 
. ported aboard the Soviet ships usan e i be ove i P year and include round-trip | iim 
: Me aod Maigees 5.49 Ra he Bw Tobolsk . and Krylion and : Xs 9 eta heey travel, tuition, books, room| im 
Tanro Discusses venvapata . oe aaa Gain oo brought the total number of | Later in the day, police found|,yq4 board, and incidental ex-| Rm . 
7 boars wr : wag Soe hg Koreans repatriated to North M, n T ne In fo Ja that the sedan belonged to aM) penses. Successful applicants | 
Future Strategy “0 0 a omes *") Korea since the program start a ‘ol u pan electrical industry company iN;may indicate preference of | 
the community. Dec than : hey | f 
OMUTA. (Ky J , ed last ember, to: more NAGAY Tokyo and that the president of| American universities they) @ | 
np ts Minne = see a i te alongs years ya sn 22,000, * By age ie 4 : the company had driven it to @/ wish to attend, and a four-week | 39 
Coal Mine Workers Union (Tan-}but he has a sister and many|*~" pyee , Deneeapenment hot-epring Femaet in Ikao, Gum- | orientation course during the| ie % : 
ro) held : meeting of its rgd friends and relatives who are Holding Bazaar PUSAN—The. Republic of Ko | other parts of South Korea| ma Prefecture. Somebody had| summer of 1961 will be provid. | on a ot 
BY committee Saturday to dis-| now busily preparing te give rea’s biggest domestic problem|who came here during the | stolen the car parked at a hotel | ed to the majority of the grantees. | e% i hf Tah oS Aaa 
cuss its future policy on the/ him a hero's welcome when he} The Women's Auxillary of today should be alleviating the} Korean War. Pusan’s popula-|j, ra 4 abandoned it on a sail cates | REA ES Se ART cE 
Miike colliery dispute. returns to his home town, the Jewish Community Center poverty. of its people, as the | tion at that time swelled to 1.5 a o rt a ner niga eo ca Japanese Bra agen 3 @ be neways Dr. Daniel Rewin, newly | 
it decided ta hold a special} His sister says .Minagawa's| will hold its annual bezaar for} © : ity | milifon, and has ot d 2 aap eles ‘s English teachers w appointed Israeli Minister to) 
meeting in Fukuoka City oOn}old home is still intact. She/| local charities tomorrow from a of pen “ hee 9 oy unas ince eons’ or rushed past the toll oc ed full government grants for Japan, arrived in Tokyo yes 
> } . ‘ en. w ° , " , . 
June 13 and 14 to discuss 1) | says that after all the welcome-| 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. at the center. eS abis2 wh meted ete Some 200,000 of the newcom- wie eee tae driver study-and-obser' we oe eae terday accompanied by his 
@ long-range struggle plan, and| home ceremonies are. over and} Official opening will be presid-| Arriving in Pusan Saturday, |... 2.6 stj!! living tn inavidie aud! r ‘|American high schoo Baer family via BOAC to take up 
united action by the 13 major| Minagawa adjusts himself to}ed over by. Mrs. Daniel Lewin,} this correspondent found the shacks and are so impoverished Part of the detective rein- | language training va or his post here. Dr. Rewin was | 
colliery unions regarding thejcivilian life, she will have to} wife of the newly arrived min-j| city inhabited by 1,080,000 peo | that @ majority of them are forcement will be assigned tj six-month period. al formerly Israel's Minister to. 
Miike dispute; and 2) a demand] find him a “nice bride.” ister. of Israel. Admission is; ple, 40 per cent of whom are barely able to eat two meals a 24-hour patrol centering on- 16] training centers of the ee Burma. he. 
for a summeér bonus. Minagawa was found © last | free. refugees from North Korea and | 4... major railway stations in the! sity of Michigan, San Francisco 


capital, while Niigata prefec- 
tural police will hunt for Moto- 
yama around his home town 
where he is believed to be head- 
ed or hiding out. 


Meanwhile, the Kanagawa 
prefectural police are searching 
for eyewitnesses concerning 
a bicycle found abandoned in 
Yokohama early Thursday 
morning. Police think Moto- 
yama may have fled to Yoko 
hama on the bicycle but no- 
thing certain was known of 
his movements in the area, 


Meanwhile, funeral services 
for little Masaki were held 
at his home in Todoroki, Tokyo, 
yesterday afternoon with about 
500 persons attending, among 
whom were 30 classmates. 


State College, the University of 
Texas and American University 
were among institutes the 
grantees have been assigned to 
in the past, 

The winner of the junior 
musician grant will also be giv- 
en a full government grant for 
one academic year and will be 
affillated with Julliard or Cur- 
tis School of Music for perfor- 
mance training in violin, piano, 
cello or voice. Applicants must 
be under 20 years of age as of 
July 1, 1960, and graduate from 
high school before leaving for 
the U.S. next year. 

A nationwide English examil- 
nation will be given for grad- 
uate study and English teacher 
applicants on July 15, and a 
large number of candidates 


This correspondent also found 
’ Pusan’s fish market full of fish 
, brought in by Korean fishing 
boats from in and around the 
Rhee Line. Local fishery cir- 
cies, although anxious for the 
ROK to improve relations with 
| Japan, were obviously reluctant 
to eliminate the controversial 
line as demanded by Japan. 
Their spokesman said if the line 
were immediately removed, 
ROK fishermen would lose their 
jobs in competition with the 
better skilled and equipped 
Japanese fishermen. 
ut Pusan, because of its pro- 
ximity to Japan, has far more 
people speaking Japanese than 
any other part of the ROK. 
Many radio listeners in Pusan 
were said to be receiving: Japa- 


Metropolitan-Univ. — 
its 
Professor Resigns 

Prof. Yoshimi Takeuchi of the | 
Metropolitan University submit- 
ted his resignation Saturday 
night to the university author- 
ity to protest the passage by the’ 
Government of the revised Ja- 
pan-U.S. Security Treaty. 


“I can't stay in my post as a 
public servant any more when 
Japan's parliamentarism was 
destroyed by the unilateral ac 
tion of the Kishi Cabinet and 
the ruling Liberal-Democratic 
Party,” said the 49-year-old ex- 
pert on Chinese literature. 
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nese radio casts half of their will be invited for interviews in! . ofessor Px Sgearepemne Une 
listening time. Mother Drowns ? Tokyo in September. versity in 1953,” he said, “I 
Some young people are study- The graduate study competi- : 


ing the Japanese language by 
means of Japanese broadcasts, 
while others are learning of 
World developments and the A 
ROK itself from these broad- 


| I, as a public em- 
tions will be open only to per- | *Wwore that 
sons gretuaned ton Japanese | Ploye, observe and respect the 
universities in 1959 or earlier | Constitution. 
who are under 35 years of age! Takeuchi asserted that Prime 


> >. > 
Children, Suicides 
32-year-old Tokyo house- 
wife suffering from a nervous 


as of July 1, 1961. All fields of | Minister Nobusuke Kishi de- 
casts. Still others enjoy Japa-| breakdown killed her tw0/ study are open except the U.S. | prived the Diet of its proper 
nese radio entertainment. About| daughters and then committed | Government grants which will | functions, neglecting the spirits 
30 TV receiving sets operating | suicide Saturday night. be restricted to the specific | of the Constitution, in the eyes 
in Pusan are capable of receiv- Takashi Hiraide, an employe | fields of: Arcerican studies, in-| Of the Japanese public last Fri- 
ing Japanese TV casts, although | of the Metropolitan Govermt-/| formation media, foreign affairs,| day by forcibly passing the con- 
not very clearly. any te emia P secre Ag the library science, public health trovertial new security pact, 
’ les of the three when he re-| medicine, a and “ °° 
; “ D K ee turned home early yesterday | agronomy. aie i chon oe Ms oe tgp “sie 
gs: ~ ° otsuyji Speaks ay Te Seiko, had across my pledge should I re- 
t In N y drowned the two little girls,|| Malaya Premier Lands | ™" ‘= my post any langer.” 
oh. SVYNAZOZUC | sa chico nd Chikako, 2, in 2 The only thing I can do now, 
sg sn Ae In Brussels for Visit | Prof. ‘Takeuchi said, “fs to re 
NEW YORK (UPI)—Dr. Abra-/| the bath and then hanged her eign aa & public séewice Werks 
ham 8. Kotsuji, a Japanese who | *¢!f. BRUSSELS (AP)—The Prime | “®, pu 
converted to the Jewish reli.| The shocked husband said that| Minister of Malaya, Tungku | 
gion, told from the pulpit of the his wife had suffered a nervous| Abdul Rahman Putra Al-Haj,| Prof. Takeuchi issued an- 
2 Tica eben 5 breakdown a couple of days/ arrived here Saturday from} Rouncements to this effect to 
ynagogue at ist f . 
. Street why he became a Jew previously. West Germany for a five-day | some 300 of his friends and ac- 
’ stay in Belgium. quaintances yesterda 
Kotsuji said he had .saved y- 
thousands of Jewish refugees} Family of Four Die 
from Nazi Germany and Poland 
in the early stages of World In Morning Fire | 
War II in getting visas for them KANAZAWA (Kyodo) —A 
to the United States, Canada, | family of four were burned to 
Australia or South America. death in an early morning fire 
The close contact with these¢;here yesterday. Three two- 
refugees, he related, was the! storied houses were destroyed 
main reason that led to his con-/ in the fire. 
version. The fire originated in. the 
Dr. Kotsuji said he would re-;| kitchen of Kazue Tsukaya’s re 
; turn to Japan next week andj) sidence at Takaoka-cho at 1:50 
establish an institute of Hebrew | a.m. and spread to neighboring | 
|} culture to induce conversions | houses. 
among Japanese intellectuals. The four bodies of the Tsu- 
se ge family were discovered in , 
d e ruins. ' 
Asher Naim, attache of the Israeli Embassy, was one of the 
Part of Missing . ; ; $ koto players who participated in the 48th Festival Concert of 
Boat Discovered PAA Freighter Brings | ‘he Setha Hogaku-kai at the Sankei Hall in Tokyo yesterday. 
KUSHIRO (Kyodo)—The 29- . . nn Sc EEEEEEmee 
» ton drift-net fishing boat re- Biggest Piece of Cargo ie 
a en missing with a crew of; The largest single piece of BLUFF HOSPITAL ei 
a since last Thursday has been | air cargo flown to Japan, a ship — ” 
ound to have met with disaster| crank shaft weighing 10,000 . 
5 at sea. kilograms, arrived at Tokyo In- _ The Annual General Meeting of the Bluff it 
’ “The No, 13 Iroha Maru was| ternational Airport last night||| Hospital will take place on Wednesday, Ist June, ||” 
a last heard of on May 19 when| aboard a special PAA DCT7F air 1960, at 8 p.m. at the American Cultural Center. ||. 
it sent a distress code 210 kilo-| freighter. Yokohama, when all members of the forei > 
meters off Hanasak! port in Ne- mpg t= from Germany by wal Ke gn com- 1 
muro City, the Nissho Co, for Kawasaki||| ™unity of Kanagawa Prefecture, Tokyo Municipal- ||” 
i fishing boat discovered | Dockyards, the crank ‘shaft was ||| ity and vicinity are cordially invited to attend. 7” 
turday a piece of wood bear-| loaded on the plane at San i 1 
ing the registration number of | Francisco. Richard Andrade, Copies of the Minutes, Annual Report and ij 
the ship and a part of the boat's | PAA cargo supervisor, said that Financial Statement are available and may be ob- ;. 
. | hull drifting approximately 11] the DC7F is the only plane able tained from the Y.C.A.C 1 
: | ) nf a 3 : kilometers southeast of Hana-|to carry a piece of cargo this } ‘ : 
3 A ¢ : saki port. m size over long distances. —————————— of 
| Enjoy the same care | : 
® 7 ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ ° 
® : ; \ . ; : 
4 “—- ; ; 
all the way...to and RURDOEL SOteES LUOYD Ie 
. | ~o° Rs a Rene Haugesund, Norway : i. 
| a 7 REGULAR 3-WEEK SERVICE ieee i nt SERVICE — , 
through the U.S.A.! SSRSSALIT STi Ais VANCOUVER tea 
i . . . . Fhama Nagoya Osaka Kobe Moji 
; m= Therice: Seattle, Tecoma, Astoria, Longview & Portland. cohen ate ae May 23/25 May 26/26 
; ‘4 | te M.S. “LLOYD BAKKE” : ates re ste Guten Kobe Y’hama : | 
. on ongkong .....May 22-24 Nagoya ......,..May 31-31 ay un. un. 7/9 Jun. 9/10 Jun. 11/12 
} - flighto the U.3. and the same trip via other airlines: Kobe ,.........May 3030 YWhama .....,.Jume 1-2 /S SCHWABENSTEIN (D/W 10,000) B- 
| esd bayedh: ba bag of B92. deal Re 400 My ove M.S. “ELLEN BAKKE” ee oe | + 
; airline, all the way The pleasant helpful Northwest an cnet 15-28 ,. Nagoya ...+...June 22-22 Shimizu Nagoya A Sons . rs, . 
: ‘ ” .* o » ngapore eee une 3- 9 Shimizu »seeeedune 23-23 aS aa r un, j 
attendants on your transpacific flight put you in the Hongkong ....June 13-15 Whama .......June 24-25 Calli Jun, 12/12 Jun. 13/13 Jun. 14/15 Jun. 16/18 
hands of other Northwest people, who assist you at Yawata/Moji ..June 19-20 Muroran ......June 27-27 Mensitis | ¢ 
every further step of your travel. You will always feel coeeregs Sume 21-2 . tenn anna eee Singapore, Penang, Port Said, § 
| u began | ‘noa, Marseilles, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bremen, Hamburg. 
comfortable, relaxed, assured, and well cared . : M.S. “GJERTRUD BAKKE” te **Calils Alexandria & Bilbao | 
your nied via Northwest. Call your travel agent, ’ Erewmentye gg age 16 Nagoya .......July 12-12 *Omits North China & Marseilles. 
or our ticket office. : | , ° | singapore .....June 22-28 Shimizu .......July 13-13 A t Ca for all Medi ; 
i | | ® : 3 etree 5 hab hg! ol : e* | Aare cvesasesduly 1446 Turongh t Caren ber Aeundinninen aad. Went yr Hem Bong Re “ 
3 awata/Moji ..July i] uroran ......Jduly 1747 optional Bulls of Lading tor United Kingcom with transhipmen 
: ea liitercontinental-style service between | Kobe .....s44-.duly 10-11 (ff at North Continental Ports. | =F | 
‘ ‘Rotation eventual serving Of additional ports dependent on § 
* OKINAWA + TAIPEI + MANILA » ch | al | 
SEOUL OKI WA | | Subject to lite. tee . | reernaed beeen ferme rsrentorindtron gto -iger ie ’ 
_ "The same great fleet which Northwest flies across the | | 8 
~ Pacific i¢-alao at your service for deluxe inter-Orient eS ee orien AIRLINES | uate toes AALL Ay Aon set perp a dee coc 
j travel .» + first class or tourist. Many extra niceties | . Tokyo: el. (271) 8921/2, 8140Kobe: Tel. (2) 6421/5 THE HONG KONG AND EASTERN SHIPPING 
of international-style flights, at no extra cost. , 34 YEARS OF SUPERIOR AIRMANSHIP Yokohama: Tél. (2) 2342, 1636O0saka Tel. (2%) 6665/8 Oar’ ae 2 uy co., LTD. by 
_ \ ie i , Shimizu: Tel. (2) 1266/8 Nagoya: Tel. (55) 3614, 2055 pphe ee ete BR ht ee, a a ra 
, ‘ s Moji: Tel. (3) 3261/5 Yokkaichi! Tel, 5105 _ TOKYO: 281-4731 5 OSAKA 94.2101/4 © 
See Muroran: Tel, 6111/9 . YOKOHAMA, 8.2626/7 NAGOYA, 23-8826 6450 
KS | 2.1512, 6526 


i , sekinnccahan . - 3.1607, 7077. 7480 SHIMIZU: 
Tokyo Ticket Office, Nikketsu Int'l Bidg. Phone 271-4581,. , — | 2 


" Osake Ticket Office, Aschi Bldg. Phone 23-3422 
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LP Collectors’ Corner 


By JOHN YAMANAKA 


‘Best of Gigli’ 


Vesti la giubba, “Pagiacci” 
(Leoncavalio), La Donna e mobile 


oletto”™ (Verdi), E lucevan le 
stelle, “Tosca” Puceini), Che 


casta ¢ pura, “Faust” (Gounod). 
Beniamimo Gigli (tenor); 30 om. 
Angel MA-1208° Yi see, 


A selection from the 
tory of Beniamino Gigli re- 
- corded at the height of his ca- 
reer in the 1930s and a “must” 
for all lovers of opera. The 
older generation will recognize 
3 many old friends of the 78 days 
f among these selections. My 
own special favorites are. “Una 
furtive lagrima,” probably the 
finest ever recorded, and the 
‘ - @xquisite “Mi par d’udir ancora,” 
though I was sorry to find that 
“Meppari” (Marta) had been 

‘ omitted. 


For the generation, 
‘this record will no doubt come 
as a revelation, for there is no 
contemporary singer who can 
approach Gigli in beauty of 
voice, smoothness of line and 
sheer artistry. Perhaps not all 
of the selections represent “The 
Best of Gigli.” as the title 
claims, hut even the least suc- 
cessful of them are worth hear- 
ne. Cad Gigll is never really 


Most of the recordings were 
made in London and Milan 
with orchestras conducted by 
John Barbirolli, Eugene Goose 
sens, Walter Goehr and Ghinoe 
(of La Scala). Biset’s “Agnus 

< Dei” alone was recorded in Ber- 

f lin. and is accompanied by 
Seidler-Winkler and the Berlin 

State Opera Orchestra. The 

-gound quality is of course far 

below modern standards and 

varies considerably from band 

to band. However, this. should 


not deter one from acquiring a 


this collection—~it is more than 
offset by the wonderful singing 
it contains. 


Landowska ‘Memorial’ 


Three-Part Inventions (7) & 15 
Twe-Part Inventions (Bach), with 
spoken introduction to Two-Part 
Investions; Wanda Landowska 
(harpsichord); 30 cm. Victor LS- 
2273, ¥1,900. 


This record is described on 
the jacket as a Wanda Landow- 
ska “Memorial Edition” and con- 
tains a five-minute talk by the 
ony harpsichord virtuoso and 

h authority who died at the 
age of 80 in August last year. 


a In. her spoken introduction to 


the Two-Part Inventions, Mme. 
Landowska points to the beauty 
and diversity of these little 
pieces and stresges their impor- 
tance among Bach's instrumen- 
tal output. 


She insists that they are fot 
mere finger exercises and 
“should not be relegated, as 
they so often are, to beginner's 
classes alongside Czerny. She 
then proceeds to demonstrate 
her point by showing how fas- 
cinating these pieces can sound 
In the hands of a skilled and 
sympatheti: player. Preceding 
her talk, there is a performance 
of seven of the 15 Three-Part 
Inventions or Sinfonias. 

Although, technically speak- 
ing. Mme. Landowska’s playing 
on this disc may lack some of 
its former brilliance and preci- 
sion, it nevertheless impresses 
one as the work of a great art- 
ist who has spent a lifetime of 
study devoted to her chosen in- 
strument and chosen composer. 
hag recording is exceptionally 

ne. 


Munch and Saint-Saens 


Symphony No. 3 in C minor 
(Saint-Saens), Boston 


There are several good ver- 
sions of Saint-Saens C minor 
Symphony, but this new one is 
major tour de force which 


What’sGoing OnThis Week 


Music 


23 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Program D: Symphony No. for Strings 
’ (Purcell); ~ Pree ag No. 1 (Copland); Symphony No. 5 (Haydn); Suite 
from “Tender 


Hibiya Halil,-6:30 p.m. 
land” (Copland). 


KIYOKO OTANI, sopranc. Farewell concert. Kyoritsu Hall, 6:30 


p.m. - 
NOBU HATANAKA, 
te NAOYUKI TANEDA, 
ee Chopin program. 
May 25 
TOKYO S¥MPHONY 


ORCHESTRA. 
Hibiya Halil. 6:30 p.m. .With BERNARD MICHELIN, 
» (Frenck); Cello Concerto in D Min. ee, een 


mD 
:  Chice avel). 
| ACADEMY QUARTET (members 


Hall, 7 p.m. Guest: KUNIO OKU, vicla. Quartet in C “Bird” (Haydn); 


Quintet in G (Mozart); “Death and the Maiden” 
May 27 
Ps ¥YORO ARIMATSU, violin, Kyoriteu Hall, 6:30 
(Corelli); Sonata No. 1 oo maemo (Bach); 
(Faure); Sonatine No. 3 (Schubert) 
FERRIS 


. May 2 
BOSTON 


(Debussy); 
May 23 


— 


~ .DAIMARU 


* Kait Hig 
~  MATSUZAKA¥A (Ueno): 
~ painting) by Aki 
mare SUZARA (Ginza): Oiis 


St ... 2a _{othanbeat) 
th a. until May @ 


SEIBU (Ikebukuro): 


fi. until June 19 (except 


pottery 


; cet Otake, Osan, et May 20. 
~ until ; thee 
7 KONISHIROKU GALLERY 


‘ Tanaka, May 27-June 1 


MURBRAMATSU GALLERY (Ginza): 
tsumi Uchida; 


¥ aeeautat. ART MUSEUM (Kyobashi): 
. (Japanese style paintings by Shuso Shishida, sculptures by Kotaro Taka- 
mura, olis by Eikyuu, woodblock prints by Gajin Kosaka), until June 5. 
Oils by Fujio Yuki, May 24-30. 
ART MUSEUM (Aocyama): 
Chinese 


; NABIS GALLERY (Ginza): 
: NEZU 
lacquerware, metal work, 


(Ginza): 

_ May’ 2. 

« YOSEIDO GALLERY (Ginza): 
’ 


‘ this site in Kyoto in 


| through 26. 


’ Kyoto. 


“Acoi-no-ue.” 6:30 p.m. 


ushi-danuki,” 
* May 29 
' "RITA NOGAKUDO: 
1 p.m. 


ecpeune. a Se A 
piano. Seimei 


WOMEN'S CHOIR. Sensieet Hall, 6:30 p.m. Conductor, 
oe Miyake. Cantata (Hidehiko Hagiwara): others. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor, CHARLES 
MUNCH. Hibiya Hall, 630 vom. Program. B: Medea (Barber); “La 
Mer™ Symphony No. 2 (Brahms). 


At Department Stores 
Yaesuguchi 


Kitamura, 6th fi. May 24-29. 


paintings 
~ watil May 2: Also potteries by Baizan Nakamura, 6th f. until May 2. 
Handicrafts of Kyote by Kanjiro Kawai, 
Tozan Ito, Takeo Sano, others, 8th ff. SSS Hall, May 26-31. 
Weoodblock prints, 
Toshiko 


puraat ‘SHINJU GALLERY (Ginza): 
CHUO KORON GALLERY (Qnd fi. Marunouchi Bidg.): Oils by 
Ohashi, until May 28. 

CHUO GALLERY (2nd fi. Kikusui Bidg., 


Ginza): Oils by Hidehiro 
, until May 28. 
FORMES GALLERY (Ginza): Oils by Mineko Tanaka, May 24-28. 
JAPANESE FOLK CRAFT MUSEUM i(Komabea) Ancient 


modern 

Exhibits of dyeing of Okinawa and paintings and 

10 a.m.-4 p.m. (exeept Mondays), until May 29. 
FUJI PHOTO SALON (2nd fi. Sukiyabashi Shopping Center): Photos 


ay ITALIAN CULTURE: , Design exhibit by Garelli, 
KABUTOYA GALLERY age 


LITAN ART MUSEUM 
Rijeutsu-ten” (paintings, woodbleck prints, sculptures), 


bronze, etc. 
NICHIDO GALLERY (near the Sukiyabashi, Ginza): 
r te Europe by Takako Taniide, until May 27. 
PAPER MUSEUM (behind Oj| Station, 
products, utensils for paper making, qhree 


Sketches by Kiyoshi Saito, until May 


TRA CEREMONIES at Shisen-do. Shisendo 
and scholar Ishikewa Jozan, who retired to 
1636 after incurring the displeasure of shogun 
' ‘Tokugawa leyasu. There is a small but well appointed Japanese garden 
adjacent the modest cottage at which he died at the age of 90 in 1673 
on May 23. Memorial rites and outdoor tea ceremonial will be held on 
Sethe death annivergary. Also his former possessions will be on display 
May meee Ses station on Keifuku-Eizan Line from 


, ~ Noh | 
= distin Wakil.” aes “tia Kyogen “Boshibari,” Noh 


May 28. 

SUIDOBASHI NOGAKUDO: Noh ur wn ad Noh “Hanjo,” Kyogen 
Noh “Sessho+seki.” 1 p 

we NOGAKUDO: Noh “Hanagatami,” 1} Noh "Yamamba.” 2 p.m, 


Noh “Himuro,” Noh “Eguchi,” 


, AARON pte are 
No. F: Fantasy 


*» 


Hall, 6:30 pm. All 


of NHK Sym. Orch) Daiichi Seimei 


_(art, others) 


ren Cee Pee OY 


by members of Jigenkail, 3rd A. 


Oils by Hiroshi Shoji, until 


Oils by Eiji Yamada, May 24-31. 
}: Photographs ( 


(Ueno Park): 
until May 29; 
28-June 12; Paintings by 


; One- 


May 


ae + ght —— 
closed : 
SketGhes of trip 


Line): Japanese 
.m. (closed Sundays). 
of Shoichi Sato, until 


oms 


was the 


Noh “Tohru.” 


by 
Bln 
magazine, 8th 


ecelipses even the best of ita pre 
decessors. In fact, it numbers 
among the finest recordings ever 
made by Munch and the Bos 
ton Symphony, and that is say- 


ing a great deal. This is a big: 
scale, dynamic rformance 
with a wonderful sense of 


rhythm in which the amazing 

virtuosity of the Boston Sym- 

ave has rarely been put to 
tter account. 


I have not sufficient space to 
list all the beauties of this re 
cord, but I wish to point out 
one important advantage it has 
over some of its predecessors. 
I refer to the final section—a« 
big pitfall for both musicians 
and engineers—where the thick- 
ness of the tonal texture in the 


massive fugal climax, with its) 


heavy organ sonorities, often 
produces a smudgy effusion of 
sound obscuring the individual 
parts, But In this version, the 
various parts are extraordinar!- 
ly well defined, an accomplish- 
ment for which credit is due to 
the meticulous playing of the 
orchestra as well as to the skill 
of the RCA engineers. I look 
forward to hearing this perform- 
ance in stereo. The effect must 
be overwhelming. 


Cluyten’s ‘Eroica” 


tens & 
harmonic; 30 cm. Angel HA-1180, © 
1,800. 


Hitherto, the great perform- 
ances of the Erolea have been 
largely the monopoly of a few 
established “greata” among the 
world’s conductors, so it is a 
pleasant surprise to come across 
one by a conductor who ig, as it 
were, still on the way up. In 
facty if I were planning to buy 
a-record of the “Eroica,” this 
disc would be among the two 
or. three I would consider 
among the many candidates 
available. The style is not of 
the expansive kind we find in 
Bruno Walter, not is it of the 
dynamic type associated with 
Toscanini, ft is strictly ortho- 


‘dox, yet achieves a result that 


far transcends the realm of 
mere mediocrity. It may be by 
reason of the fact that Cluytens’ 
reading of this score makes lit- 
tle attempt of individual “inter- 
pretation” along individual lines 
that I found this performance 
to approximate my idea of the 
symphony better than some of 


Dr. Charles Richter, noted selsmologist, with Mrs. Richter, 
is in Japan to study earthquakes. They will leave for Finland . 
International 


in July where Dr. Richter will 
Geophysical Conference. 
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attend the 10-day 


trumpets, such as the E flat 
clarino In the Haydn and the 
herald’s trumpet in the Clarke 
Voluntary as well as the mod- 
ern orchestral i~strument, 
though the layman may find it 
difficult to dist! ish one from 
the other. The two soloists of- 
fer extremely effective perform- 
ances of all the pieces and are 
backed up by a very competent 
conductor and orchestra. The 
recording is bright and well- 
balanced. Incidentally, this is 
the first of the Kapp issues re- 
leased in Japan by iba. 


Royal Ballet 


“Royal Baliet om 
ance”—Excerpts from 
(Tehaikovsky), 
Faentasqvue (Rossini - Respighi), 
Coppelia (Delibes). Giselle 
(Adam); Swen Lake (Tchaikov- 

Carnaval (Schumann), 
Sieeping Beauty (Tchaikoveky), 
Les Syiphides (Chopin), Ansermet 
& Royal Ballet Orchestre, Covent 
Garden; 2-30 cm. Victor LS-2270/1, 


There are few records of bal- or 


let music to match this set for 
popular appeal, artistic merit 
and attractive presentation. 
Here we have a veteran of the 
Diaghilev era directing one of 
the world’s most experienced 
ballet orchestras in a perform- 


ance of selections from some of 
the best-loved music in the 
romantic ballet repertoire. 
Needles# to say, the result is 
magnificent. There are few con- 
ductors to rival Ansermet’s ex- 
quisite handling of the rhythms 
in this musical genre and few 
that manage to imbue the 
scores with such refinement and 
romantic fragrance, though, of 
course, &@ lot of credit for the 
remarkable success of these per- 
formances is shared by the im- 
ble playing of the Covent 
arden orchestra. The record- 
ing is first-rate. 

r the ordinary music-lover, 
this set offers a very attractive 
musical digest of romantic bal- 
let music. However, I have 
some hesitation in recommend- 
ing it to the serious balletomane 
for the reason that the ¢selec- 
tions are very fragmentary, = 

ting only a portion of 
the music contained in the re- 
spective suites (which, are, in 
turn, condensed versions of the 
inal score)... It should be 
added that these two records 
come in a very fine presenta- 
tion box (at no extra cost) and 
a booklet In Japanese contain- 
pm Ray a preface by Ansermet him- 
fa 


notes on Pag 
seaecsdadl te Saliets sanrenen 


the “big name” versions. The 
superb musicianship of the Ber- 
lin Phil, especialiy of the wind 
players, contributes a great deal 
to the success of this record. 
Sound quality is excellent. 


Trumpet Music ~ 


major 


Ghitallo (trumpets) wi Marry 

Dickson & Unicorn Concert 
raga 3 cm. Kapp -1002, 
1 


One of the most refreehing 
records I have heard in quite 
some time. All the music herfe, 
with the exception of the Hay- 
dn concerto, is new to the Japa- 
hese catalog. Even the cele- 
brated, Voluntary in D by 
Jeremiah Clarke (still attributed 
to Purcell on the label of my 
test record) appears here for 
the first time. 

A particularly interesting fea- 
ture of these performances is 
that they provide an opportu- 


nity of hearing various types of 


5:15—Journey Into Melody, §:30-—- 
Man About Town, 6: yg 5, 
on ‘lone 


rea 
: 
ict 


$:10—Armed Forces Digest, 9:15— sOAK 


Pat Boone, 9:30—Treasury Agent, 
otebook, 


SONY TOURIST SERVICE : 
Senshin 


Yoke 591s 3 _ 


JAPANESE STATIONS 
(300 Kes.) JOAB (680 Kes.) 
JORR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 og 
402, J0Z2, 4073, 
Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 
» 


‘Television 


s TV Choice 


p.m—Music Time: 
with Three Graces, others, 
rege Shinsekai, Asakusa (ch. 

) 

2:00-2:30—Round Table Talk 
with delegates to the 43rd 

Asian Broadcasters’ Conference 
(eh. 1) 

2:30-3:00—-U.S. Movie (documen- 
tary): “Danger Is My Busi- 
ness” (in Japanese) (ch. 3) 

9:15-0:45—British Movie “Man- 
tovani” with Mantovani Orch. 
(in English) (ch. 10) 

9:30-1090—Special Program: “A 
Bridge Over the Pacific” with 
American Ambassador Doug- 
las MacArthur Il, Rev. Annie 
P. Powlas of Japan Laitheran 
Church, others (ch, 1) 


Suorendiens af See calendar on sports page for 
* Japan) by Jacqueline Paul, until May 25: Also photoes by Tokutaro 


televised sports events 
(Ch. 1) NHK yee ear 
7:00 am.—News, 
News, 7:33-——-TV "heciney 
11:00—Children'’s Hour, 11:15~-TV 


:30—Spe- 
cial Program (Centennial of 
US.-Japan Relations) 

10:00—News, 10:20—Overseas News 
(Ch. 3), NHK (JOAB-TV) 


2:30 mGMaddp (color TV test, 
Tokyo lo 


3:30—Teacher’s Hour 


7:00—Soroban (abacus) Class, 7:30 


—Teach Me English 
8:00—Biochemistry, 8:30 — Our 
. Countries 
9:30—High School Geometry 
10:00—High School Physics, 10:30— 
Study of German 
(Ch, 4) NTV ,ZOAk-2¥) 
700 a.m.—News, 7:30—Topics, 7:45 
News 
9:00--Cooking School 


112.00 pun-—News, 12:15—Children’s 


Games, 12:45—Women's News 
1:00—Cooking, 1:30-—Request Time 
5:35—Cartoon (color), 6:50—News 
6:00—Puppet, 6:15—Movie “Mickey 

Mouse Club,” 6:45—News 

Flash, ge made” News 
7:00—Popular “Song”, .30—~—Enoken 
m 


ra.” 730 — What’ My 
Secret? 
$:00--Popular Songs, 8:30—Drama. 
“Otosan-no Kisetsu” 
$:00—Drama “Tanima,” 9 


Match 
10:00—Drame “Fufu Hyakkei,” sanmet 
~Toeday'’s Events, 


Sports, 10:45—Drama “ 
Inochi” 
11:15—~-Telenews 


12:00 p.m.—News, 12:15— 
eek- 


op 

1:00—Women s News, 115~—Cooking 
4:30—Sumo Film and Talk 

5:10—Movie Short, 5:50~—News 


6:00—Cartoon, 6:15—Comedy “Sa- 
taba Sokokuyo” 

7:00—Movie “Desth Deals the 
Hand” 


$:00—Comedy “Shabondama Jin+« 
sei,” 30—Samurai Drama 


9 :00— “From North 
South.” 9:15—S 
ma “Tokyo Zero ,” O:45 


ports 
ane eevee. Drama, 10 :30—Dra- 
il Art Saion, 11:35—Overseas 


(Ch. 8) FUJI (JOCX-TYV) 
11:5 am.Studio News. 11:35— 
mein Cooking, ame er me 

00 p.m—Conte, 12:15—Birthday 
Quiz, 12:45-~-Sports 
1:30—Cooking Memo 
6:00—Overseas News, €:15—Drama 
“Igakurikun,” 6:45—News 
7:00—Drama “Tsunkoro Daisuke,” 
7:330—Movie “Lone 
8:00—Movie, 8:30—Drama 
9:15—Music Time, 9:45—News, 9:55 
—Sports 
FOP he Drama “Wakasama 
| Samurai Torimonocho,” 10:30 
~Drama “Senso” 
11:00-—-Weekly Sports 

(Ch. 10) NET a ~sf TV) 

10:00-11:50 am.-—-TV Schools, 


12:18 pim--Music Time, 12:45— 
Comedy 

1:00—Cooking School 

et ee Drama, §:20—Study 


—Mov ie “Arizona 


Mess” (Haydn), Delle 
Casa (sop.), Hoengen (alto), Lon- 
don (bess), Vienna Orch. 
(AB)* 
8:05-8: (Cha- 
brier), ent Royal | 
Opera 


bara (piano). 
1130-1880 Popular ’ neusic. (RF)* 


12 :30-1 :00— ts 

Lake” (Tehaikovseky), Menu- 
hin (violin). (RF).* 12:30-100— 
Popular usic: 
Dark Ducks Quartet. (AK) 
1:05-2:00-—Excerpits from “Faust” 
(Gouned), Reyal Phil. Orch. 
(KR). 1: : Music. 
(RF)* 
2700-3 :00— Benv Cc ° 


Casadesus 
(Violin). 


7:05-7:30—Dance Music. (RF).* 7:30- 
$:00—Beethoven Album: Sonata in 
A, Op. 47, Grumiaux (violin), 

ne (piano); b near gpa ~ Sonata 

min. Backhaus 


sharp, 
AG Cello Sonata No. 3 in A, 
soz) i (cello), Seérkin — 
4 } 


tennial 

Celebration: Messages from To- 
Gov. Ryotaro Azuma & May-- 

or Robert Wagner of New York; 
etc. (JOZ). 9:10-0:40—-Popular Mu- 


sic. (KR).* 9 :30-10:00-—Popular 
Music. (RF)* 
10:30-1i: Verdi, others, 


00—Songs of 
Juji Miwa (ber.). (KR) 
11:10-12:00-——Popular Music. (RF).* 
11:45-12:15-Popular Music, (KR)* 
AFTER MIDNIGHT 
(RF). 


12 :00-12:30—Popular oe 
12:15-1:15—English H 
Music & Jazz. CKR).* “ia: 30-1 :00— 


daze. (RPF).* 12:40-1:30-—Roman 
Festival (Respighi), NBC Sym. 
Orch.: etc. (QR)* ; 

1:15-1;20— (KR) 

2:00-3:30—P Music & Jazz. 
(LF)* | 

4:00-4:30--Popular Music. (LF)* 


4:30-4:50—Classic Music (LF)* 


NHK-FM (87.3 MC) 
7:05-9:00 p.m.—Schumann Album: 


. “designed the scale. 
=. extended and modified since its 
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| Chuji Tsuboe of Tokyo Univer- 


(3,925, 6853 & | 


Dr. Richter on Quake Study Here 


By RUTH SOTER 


The earthquake man i In 
Tokyo. Dr. aries F. Richter, 


= the world’s leading seismologist, 


is here in the country of earth- 
quakes for a year of study. 

He is the inventor of the 
magnitude scale, 

ularly known as 
the Richter Scale. Until 1932, 
there was nop way to measure 
earthquake intensity. Richter 
was then working at the Sels- 
mology Laboratory in Pasadena, 
then under the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. “We had to have some 


earthquake 


m way to tell the big ones from 


the tittle ones,” he said, so he 
It has been 


blication in 1936, but basical- 
y it remains the standard f 
measuring earthquakes. 

Dr. Richter is in Japan this 
\year on the invitation of Prof. 


sity and the Earthquake Re- 
search Institute. “I have want- 
ed to come to Japan for a long 
time,” Richter says. “Japan has 
the history, geology and condi- 
tions for excellent earthquake 
research. I can bring -to this 
my knowledge of the: subject.” 

His rane of the subject 
is extensive began his uni- 
versity education at Stanford 
University, and took his A.B. 
there in 1920. He received a 
Ph.D. from. California Technical 
Institute tn 1928, in theoretical 
physics iIn-the subject of quan- 
tum mechanics. Then he took 
a job as a research assistant at 
the Seismology Laboratory in 


Pasadena. In 1937, when the 
laboratory - became of Cal 
Tech, he was made assistant 


professor of selsmology, and 
since 1952 has been a full 
professor, 


The quiet, soft-spoken genius 
has contributed two books to 
his field. The first he coauthor- 
ed with Dr. B. Gutenberg. It is 
called “Seismicity of the Earth 
and Associated Phenomena,” 
and was published by Princeton 
University Press. The second 
edition of this book, a geolo- 
gical description of earthquakes, 
came out in 1954. 

The second book is a 
textbook published in 1 
Freeman Co., called “lavastien. 
ry Seismology. " Dr. Richter 

orked on writing this book 

two years, and it is the re- 
sult of many years of study 
and arch. 

In Japan, Dr. Richter ts in- 
vestigat some of the applica- 
tions of the earthquake magni- 
tude scale from Japanese rec- 
ords and instruments. He is 
especially interested in statis- 
tics that deal with frequency of 
interval of earthquakes, and the 
regional subdivisions within 
Japan by earthquake character- 
istics. e is working on the 
questions of how earthquakes 
happen, when, and where in 
Japan. He says that the Japa- 
nese scholars are very coopere- 
tive and helpful in his research. 

He is also making trips 
around Jepan to study and 

hotograph earthquake results. 

or example, he has pictures of 


= pe 


the displacement of grouné in 
the town of Mizutori, near Na- 
gaya from the earthquake of 


Dr. Richter lives with his 
wife Lillian in the Tokyo Sky- 
line Apartment Building in Shi- 
buya, Tokyo. .When he is not 
working, he likes t climb 
mountains, and has climbed Mt. 
Asakawa several times. 


Mrs. Richter finds Tokyo fas 
cinating. “You never know 
what you will meet around the 
next corner,” she says. 
the crowds are incredible.” 
Mrs. Richter, a professional 
writer and teacher of writing in 
Pasadena, works for many pub- 
lications in the United States, 


especialiy children’s magazines. 
Her writing is varied, and 
has been published in many 


leading national magazines, in- 
cluding The Atlantic Monthly 
Magazine. 


Both of the Richters spend 
several hours a week studying 
Japanese conversation and read- 
ing. Mrs. Richter praises her 
husband's reading ability by 
saying “he makes me wait in 
the rain while he reads signs.” 

When they leave here in 
July, they are going by plang to 
Helsinki so Dr. Richter cah at- 
tend the 10-day International 


Geophysical Cédnference there. 


Then they will go to Moscow 
for a subconference and a visit, 
and return to their home in 
Pasadena. 

Asked if he is in favor of 
abolishing earthquakes, Richter 


Screen and Stage 


GRANT HEIGHTS: Bramble 
ae (Richard burton, Barbara 


Rush 
SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: Heller in 


Pink Tights (Sophia Loren, An- 
thony Quinn). 
TACHIKAWA WEST: Killers of 


Kilimanjare (Robert Taylor, An- 
theony Newley). 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: The 


ae Dnata: la 

Verte, 11:20, 1:30, 3240, 6:50, pA 

IMPERIAL. THEATRE: South 

Adventure. 1,4 & Fan ghondan 

from 10 a.m.) 

MARUNOUCRI TOHO: Battle Zone; 

Kid from Borneo; 11:35, 1:40, 3:45, 

oan —_ (10:15, 11:85, 1:55, 3:55, 
5:55, 7:35, & ). until May 


23. 
MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU: Mad- 
ehenjahre einer ee ii, 1:34, 
3:30, 546, &, agg cag ge 8). 
NEW TOHO: Bete A L’Afut, 
ay a4 8. 6 (ie, an 2, 4 6 
La Main Chaude, 11:20, 


1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7:50. 
SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: A Hele in 
; Mell’s Half Acre; 10:14, 


A 
11:30, 1:20, 3:30, S40, 7:50. 
SHIBUYA TORU: The Rise and 


Fall of Legs Diamond; Target 
Zero; 10:50, 2:30, 6:10, until May 


SHINJUKU GEKIJO: i Generale 
Della Rovere; Venezia, La Lana 
(Sundays from 10:30 a.m.). 

SHINJUKU TOKYU: The Rise and 
Fall of 


s* Diamond; Target 
malay 11:20, 2:55, 6:30, until 


35, 7 70. ” gees 
3 
ma ge TOKYO: Ben-Hur, 1:30, 


TOKYO wer Jons Und ee. 
Bundays srqm 


312, 2:30, 5, 7:20, ( 
10 am.): 

UENO TOKYU: The Rise and Fall 
ef Legs Diamond; Target Zero; 
—_ 11225, 305, 645, until May 

YURAKUZA: “Musume, 

Haha” (Bride, W ) 
11:25, 2:05, oa 726, (10, 1225, 
ca 6:05, 7:35, Sundays), until 
ys 
YOKOHAMA 

BILL, CHICKERING: The Story of 
Leuls ee (Paul Muni, Jose- 
phine Hutchinson, 2:30, 6:30, 8-30. 

CAMP ZAMA: Deadline 
(Jack Webb, William Conrad). 

SAGAMIBHARA: The Hound of 
Baskervilles (Peter . 


Revere 1:05, * sas: Venezia, La 
Lapa e Tu; li, 3:30, 7:40, unte 
May 2. 


Disparaissent, 11:10, 1, ae 4:30, 
6:10, 7:30, until May 23. 


with Ere Drama Susana. 
until May 26. 


Sandogasa 
“Keshoka Ichidal Otoko,” with 
Kazuo Hasegawa, Senjaku Nake- 
mura and Yeeko Mizutani, 5 p.m, 
(Sat. & Sun. 11 am. & 5 p.m.), 
until May 29. 


answered, “Yes, of course. I 
hear ~— now they are work- 
ing to abolish s in South- 
ern California, so don’t see 
why earthquakes can't be next.” 


Announcements — 


INTERNATIONAL ART SOCIE- 
TY, Monday, May 23, 8-10 p.m. at 
International House. by 
Mrs. Elise Grilli on Women Artists 

Admission 


in Japan. 7300. Ajll 
welcome. 

HONSHU LODGE NO.8 F. & AM. 

*} will confer go 


the second 
in Masonry at 7 p.m. on May 23 
at Tokorozawd, Bidg. 222. All Mas- 
ter Masons are cordially invited. 
YEDO CHAPTER NO. 3 Order of 
the Eastern Star, will hold a 
meeting on Tuebday, May 24 at & 
p.m. in the Tekye Masonic Builid- 
ing. 


in- 
formation please call 951-4971 or 
991-0175. 


THE YOKOHAMA CHAPTER, 
Reserve Officers ion, will 
hold its monthly dinner and busi- 
ness meeting at the Yokosuka Com- 
* Open Mess, US. 


Forces and their ladies are cordiai- 
ly invited to attend. 


THE FAR EAST WOMEN’S CLUB 
of W 
sor a benefit 


chants. Tickets are on sale at $1 
each or 3 for $2.50. For further 
information call one of the follow- 
ing: Wash. Hte: Liz Emerick. 263- 
3164: Green Park: Peggy White. 
262-46-2424;: Grant Heights: Dot 
Minnick, 9496-8280. 


Ks \ 
re) wecannnnme eel 


=~. a“ —_ 


all 


Children’s Scene, Pennario 
(piano): Variation, Op. & Horo. 
wits (piano); etc.’ 

* Records 


i 


THAI 


Ae 


od 


skies me". 


New in Oriental | 


Flying to key cities of the Orient, THAI INTERNATIONAL’s 
Royal Orchid Service offers a new and fascinating experience in 
airline travel. 
Colourful. interior decor... luxurious Sppointmen 
multi-lingual cabin attendants... fine f 

flight kitchen in the Far East... rada 
piloted by experienced SAS-trained flight crews, all combine to 
make’ your journey by the unique and exotic Royal Orchid 
Service a flight to remember. 
Frequent’ services. Convenient travel times. Ltxurious First | 
Class with passenger lounge, Spacious Tourist Class with ample | 
leg-roons and folding tables. 


oe. Courteous 
the most modern — 
Douglas DC-6B's 


fro 


} 
{ 
' 
; 
: 


Consult’ your Travel Agent or 


—— 


AIRWAYS 


HAAG wreenariona 


INTERNATIONAL 
WORLD WIDE GENERAL SALES AGENT: 


’ SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SVSTEN 


“TOKYO: Tokyo Trade Center Bldg. Tel: 231-5161/9 
TOKYO GATEWAY SERVICE DEPT: Rm. 142 Imperial Hotel. 
OSAKA: Rm. 605 Tokyo Tatemono Building. Tel: 26-4754/5, 4612 
TOKYO: INT'L AIRPORT OFFICE: Tel: 741-1705, 1725 


LIMITED” 


_ Teh: 591-0867 


“And : 


inactive officers of the U.S. Armed 
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Symphony No. 3 in E flat po | ia 
major “Eroica™ (Beethoven), i 
a 
. 
} : ‘ 
Symphony; with Berj Zamkoch- | 
jan (Organ). Leo Litwin & Bern- 
ard “wn (pianos); 3 cm. 
Victor “2275, ¥1,900. | 
Last Voyage (Robert Stack, Doro- 
thy Malone). ; 
73,800. — SHOCHIKU: Big House } 
S.A., 11:50, 1:50, 3:66, 5:50, 7:50, | 
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-|695 am—Rise & Shine, 7:10— %405—Dawn Patrol, 505-—Five by age » 
Trumpet Concerto in E fiat | Morning Meditations, “7:1s—Boo five, $18 —Barmyard Jamboree, _ | RABUKIZA: Part 1: noon. “Mel-| i 
major (Haydn), Concerto in C | 2°¢ Hay, %30-The Morning 2 boku Sendaihagi,”; Part II: 5 p.m. | 
. a - ‘ : ” : 
a for Two Trumpets Show, 8:05—Take 25, 8:30—Don sie Ae ) “Sakurake,” etc; with ~—_o 
Traidi), Tune end Air in D MeNefil's Breakfast Club. 9:06— Onee Kabuki Troupe, until 
. ' major (Purcell); Voluntary in C The Preakness, 9%-20-—Entertain- 27. May 87 at 2 the Wask ‘: . ' 
# ment U.S.A. $:30—Arthur .God- | KOKUSAI GEKIJO: “Tokyo Odori* | “*) *' * * Pam. at the Waser ington 
rs | Sant. ae Fee Tree ae Heights Officers’ Club. Proceeds 
cell), Voluntary in D major frey, 955—Lee Paul and Mary (cherry blossom festival revue), oe a. . 
Schubert) (Clarke), Sonata in D major for Ford, 10:35—Turmn Back the oS 27. with more than 300 girls of Sho- will ’ me hg od gone 
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THE JAPAN TIMES, _MONDAY, MAY 23, 1960 


- Indonesian Gov t Strives for 


| _Self- “Sufficiency. in Food | 


Despite the fact that Indo- 


, Nesia exports raw materials 


_ 


such ag rubber, tin, bauxite, coal rice 
_ and petroleum, it still is prim- 


arily an agriciiltural country. 
greater part of its popula- 
tion consists of farmers. 


The main food crops are rice, 


Which is the staple diet of the 


pecere’ and maize, cassava, soya 
ans, vegetables and fruit. 
The Government has always 


Deen most concerned with the 


rapid improvement in the coun- 


try’s agriculture. In ite state- 
ment of policy made to the Par- 


' implementing 


liament on Aug. 25, 1953, the 
Government emphasized that in 
its agricultural 
policy, it would focus atten- 
tion, among other things, on In- 
creasing food production. The 
Government definitely hopes to 
make Indonesia self-sufficient as 


. » far as food is concerned. 


It has also been the vie- 
tion of the Indonesian Govern- 
ment that, to achieve this ob- 


» jective, it should first ‘of all 


make the farmers conscious of 


_ their Importance in the nation- 


wide economic reconstruction 
of their country. In its efforts 


to increase agricultural produc- 


illustrate, here are sorhe figures 
related to Indonesia's import. of 


In 1952, Indonesia imported 
600,000 tons of rice valued at 
Rp. 1,200 million. In 1953, the 
inmtport was reduced to 300,000 
tons valued at Rp. 600 million, 
while in 1954 Indonesia import- 
ed only 100,000 tons of rice 
valued at Rp. 200 million, 

Due to heavy rainfall which 
destroyed a large part of the 
crop, the Government had to 
import larger quantities of rice 
in 1956 and 1957. 

Increasés in the production 
of rice and maize are showh in 
the following statistics: 

In 1953, -Indonesia produced 
68 million tons of rice and 2 
million tons of maize, making 
8.8 million tons in all. In 1954, 


ricé production rose to 7.5 mil- 


lion tons and maize production 
increased to 2.3 million tons, 
totaling 9.8 million tons. 

The need of rice and maize 
for local consumption 
ed to 3.56 milion tons in 1958 
and 8.65 million tons In 1954. 
There was thus a 1.14 million 
ton surplus of rice and maize 


_ Hon, the Government has foster- in 1954. 


ed the auto-activity of farmers, 
fishermen and other people in- 


: _ volved In productive enterprises. 


Greater Productivity 
’ So far the Government has 
made gratifying progress in its 
food See program. To 


Mechanization 
In order to increase the pro- 
duction of food, the Govern- 
ment has already started me- 
chanizing agriculture. Tractor 
pools, of special importance in 
the SAOCRERNES OR program, 


amount-. — 


have been established through- 
out Indonesia. Approximately 
200 tractors, completely equip- 
pee and centralized In 11 pools, 

ve helped in the opening up 
of new lands for the people. In 
various areas, the people have 
purchased their own tractors 
colectively, Thousands of hec- 
tares of new land have been 
opened up. 

The introduction of mechaniz- 
ed agriculture is only part of 
the Government's p to 
increase food production. Also 
involved is the construction of 
irrigation dams, the building of 


roads through virgin jungles 
ami the rec ation of e- 
land. New roads in North a- 


tra will give aacess to 
land that should produc 
least an additional 30,000 | tons 
of rice per year. 

A large resefvoir at Tjatjaban 
in Central Java, capable of ir- 


rigating 100,000 acres of rice; 
land, 


haa been completed. 

Cattle Breeding 
. The first efforts in cattle 
breeding were directed at achiev- 
ing the prewar level. Results, 
so far have been very satisfac- 
tory, the prewar number of cat- 
tle having been surpassed, in 
1840, the mumber of cows, bul- 
faloes, horses, sheep and hogs 
numbered 114 million. In 1953, 
the number rose to 18% million, 
and in 1957, it rose further to 
22.5 million. 

Apart from increasing | the 
number of cattle, the Govern- 
ment has also made efforts to 
breed stock in areas that previ- 
ously had none, end to make 
cattle available to the people 
through cooperatives. 

. Pishing Industry 

In Indonesia, fishing is also 
an important industry. Here 
there are two kinds: sea and in- 
land. Indonesia's sea fishing is 


=. for the most part, coastal. The 


important coastalefishing areas 


are located along the northern 


on SE 


ome Enetery “Sulida” at Natar arenes | 


Indonesia’ Clamps Down 
On: Blackmarket Trade 


DIAKARTA (AP)—The Djakar- « 


ta ‘War Administrator recently 
banned all forms of illegal and 
blackmarket transactions, 

- Regulations were issued in 
view of “Increasing activities” 
of illegal ang blackmarket trade 
which are considered “a chal- 
lenge and contrary to the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts” to reorganize 
and control distribution of com- 
modities, especially food and 
clothing, a spokesman of the 
War Administrator's command, 
Lt. Eddy Djadjang Djajaatmad- 


_ ja, explained. 


Tilegal and blackmarket crane 
actions were defined as those 
Which’ obstruct price control 
and take too high and improper 
profits. The transactions are 
difficult or impossible to be con- 
trolied and are not in line with 


- or they deviate from price con- 


trol and af contrary to the ex» 
isting financial trade and tax 
reguiations. — 

. Violators are liable toa maxt- 
mum eentence of ome year or 


50,000 ruplahs fine, 


r 


s 


- 


ad 


coast of Java and Bagan Si Api, 


; and on the east coast of Cen- 


tral Sumatra. 

The main centers of the satin 
fishing are in Kalimantan where 
there are many rivers, lakes and 
extensive swamps. Fish cultiva- 
tion in ponds and on paddy 
fields is carried on mainiy in 
West Java, 


loped in South Sulawesi during 
the past few decades. 
Compared with prewar statis- 


tics, Indonesia's fish production 


has a considerabiy dur- 
>) ing the last few years. In 1940, 


the t6tal production of sea and 
inland fisheries amounted to ap- 
proximately 31,000 tons. In 1954, 
this rose to 694,000 tons, and in 
1957 to 715,000 tons. 
In its efforts to increase fish 
oeie pve the Government has 
started motorizing fishing craft. 
In 1961 there were in all 115 


motorized fishing craft in Indo- 
nesia; in 1957, more than 1,000. 


‘Tokyo aboard a s 


On ‘this trip 
Minister Subandrio. 


May 27. 
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President Sukarno Arriving Tomorrow on 3rd Visit 


Se ies 


Diversified Industry Seen 
Essential for Economy 


Indonesia is an agrarian coun- 


me .try in which its produce is in- 


oe abundant raw materials, the 


tended primarily for local con- 
aapigainerel 


Some 

commodities, 
however/ are produced for ex- 
port, on the proceeds of which 
it relies for the importation of 
almost all ite essential capital 
and consumer goods. 


Despite Indonesia's tremend- 
ous natural resources and 


standard of living of the people 


[. is extremely meager.. 


President Sukarno of Indonesia 


— 


Indonesian President Sukarno will arrive in 
jal chartered plane at the invi- 
Yation of Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi on May 24. 

The Indonesian President's trip to Japan, de- 
scribed as unofficial by the Japanese Foreign Office, 
will be his third to this country. 

His prev ious visit to Japan was made June 6-19, 
1959 in the course of his round-the-world trip, at 
which time he was entertained as a state guest. 
He also visited Japan in January, 1958. 

Sukarno will be accompanied by 
a 33-member suite, including Indonesian Foreign 


Prime Minister Kishi will give a dinner in 
honor of President Sukarno at a Japanese restaur- 
ant in Tsukiji on May 26 while Sukarno will be the 


dinner guest of the Emperor and the Empress on 


The Indonesian President and.his party are 
scheduled to leave Japan on June 3. 


Indonesia is the name of the 
island republic in Southeast 
Asia which strings out along 
the equator like gigantic step- 
ping stones between Agia and 
Australia. 

The Indonesian archipelago 
extends well over 3,000, miles 
from west to east and consists 
of over 3,000-odd 
and emali—with a total area of 
1,491,564 sq.km . 

In terms of age, the Indo- 
nesian Republic can be classifi- 
ed as a young nation, although 


Looking back at the history 
of Indonesia, one may notice 
colorful happenings. It is a 
story of Hindu kingdoms, of 
Buddhist Kings, of the Islam 
culture, of colonialism and na- 
tional revolution. 

According to anthropologists 
it is said that the early man 
was found in Indonesia. Pithe- 
cantropus Erectus or the Java 
man, is the name given to this 
oldest specie of mankind. 

The advent of the Hindus 
about 2,000 years ago was a 


= 1| milestone in-the history of In- 


donesia. The Hindu migrants 


aie er have had a deep and lasting in- 


fluence on the Indonesian peo 
pie even up to this day. 

The Hindus, most of whom 
came as traders, Introduced 


oe) their culture and religion in the 


islands. During a relatively 
short period, a large number of 
the population adopted the 
Hindu religion. Hindw-Indo- 
nesian Kingdoms afose of 
which Padjadjaran in West 


In: the wake of the Hindu 
traders came the Hindu Bud- 
dhists who ht with them 
the Buddhist culture and reli- 


SiJava was well-known. 


Indonesia. 
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Young Nation Boasts 
Long, Colorful History 


gion. This religion also has a 
great influence on the people. 
Buddhism reached its peak in 
the 7th century with the. rise | 
of a mighty kingdom in South | 
Sumatra by the name of Sri- 
widjaja. The influence of this 
kingdom extended to all parts 
of the archipelago: 


The Islamic religion was in-| 
troduced In Indonesia by trad-/ 
fairly | 
short period, it was able to gain | 


ers from Persia. In a 


influence amo the masses, 
first In coastal places, and after- 


ward also extending deep into! 
In | 
the 15th century the first Islam, | 


the interiors of the islands. 
je k arose in Demak 
(Central Java). 


Hindu-Javanese followers who 
did not want to embrace Islam, 
fied eastward to Bali where 
they continued to worship their 
religious belief in isolation. - Up 
to this day, Bali is the only 
island In the Indonesian archi- 
pelago where the greater part 
of the popniation embrace the 
Hindu religion. 


The first Dutch ‘traders arriv- 
ed in Indofhesia toward the 
early years of the 17th century. 
They settled in coastal 
areas, built for there and 
at last succeeded in driving 
away other European traders 
including the Portuguese who 
had earlier reached Indonesia. 

The beginning of the 20th 
century saw the emergence of 
organizations which sought free- 
dom for Indonesia. The leaders 

time were convinced 


BA the time they 


Unfortunately just — a 
succumbed 


eolonial rule, their skills ie 
agriculture and manufacturi 
failed to keep pace with deve 
opments in other countries. 

This stagnation, furthermore, 
was intensified by the coming of 
foreign control. They were ob- 
liged to concentrate on the pro- 
duction of export commodities. 
Consequently the population be- 
came increasingly dependent on 
imports, even for such finished 
goods as ‘had previously been 
produced in Indonesia. 

Finally, the Indonesians were 
unable to produce even the food- 
stuffs necessary for their own 
subsistence. In 1952, Indonesia 
was compelled to import approx- 
imately 600,000 tons pf rice 
valued at about $140 million. 
The first problem of Indonesia, 
therefore, is to increase its pro- 
duction of subsistence =" 

One-Crop Econom 


Rice is the staple diet. of the 
Indonesian people and its avail-. 
ability at reasonable prices has 
a great influence on the whole 
economy. Thus, the price of rice 
has a powerful effect on the 
general price level and is a de- 
termining factor In causing in- 
flation or deflation. 

The increase of rice produc- 
tion is therefore a matter to 
which. the Government gives 
foremost attention. The Gov- 
ernment has undertaken niany 
important measures regarding 
the introduction of better agri- 
cultural techniques and the 
sending of agricultural students 


It has introduced credit fqcill- 
ties for farmers, encouraged co- 
operatives for p and 
marketing crops, and it has 
opened up new land, 

It was able to decrease the 
import of rice to 300,000 tons 
in 1953 and to 100,000 tons in 
1954, despite an annual Increase 
in population of 700,000. 

In the last few years, due to 
heavy rains and other factors, 
the import of rice has incteased 
—_ 

To stimulate rice production, 


the Government has now intro 


duced mechanized methods of 
cultivation, it ynas-reclaimed ad- 
ditional land and has improved 
the methods of irrigation, 
through such projects as those 
already tinder way at Sumatra 
and Kalimantan. 

Diversified Exports Essential 

. With to export crops, 
many of em have not yet 
reached their prewar —_— 
as for example, tobacco, 
tapioca, sisal, spices and Boy 
But there has been improve- 
ment in the production of cer- 
tain commodities such as sugar. 

Since approximately 25 per 


cent of its national income is’ 


required for exports, the Gov- 
ernment is taking active ~~ 
to improve the ae gg | 
rendering assistance to 

the large producers as a as 
the small landholders. 

The fact that Indonesia de- 
pends wpon agricultural crops 
for export makes it extremely 
sensitive to violent fluctuations 
in the world prices of such 


crops. 

A drop in world food 
means a deterioration in Indo- 
nesia’s balance of trade and 
consequentiy in its balance of 
payments. This is what hap- 
pened several years ago. In 
1952, although the volume of 
Indonesia's export § increased, 
the value fell by almost 4 mil- 
lion rupiah because of a drastic 
decline in the world price of 


dl id - a 
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Wablaee by the streetside at Glodog market, Djakarta. 


primary commodities. 

For this reason, it is impera- 
tive that, in order to get out of 
its present economic difficulties, 
Indonesiail must not only 
broaden the nature of ite export 
products, but must also broaden 
the nature -of its products for 
home consumption. This calis 
for industrialization. 

Industrialization Called For 

In expanding the basis of its 
economy through industrializa- 
to tion, Indonesia, at the same time 
must =" where possible, 
ite existing auxiliary sources. 

The Indonesian Government 
is of the opinion that the sound- 
est approach to this question 
must recognize fully the unique 
structure of the Indonesia eco- 
némy. The Government tecog- 
nized that everywhere in Indo- 
nesia the people have spontane- 
ously striven to compensate for 
their one-sided agricultural eco- 
nomy by developing activities 
in the field of small industries. 

These village industries pro- 
duce consumer as well as capi- 
tal goods such as ceramie ar- 
ticles and agricultural impie- 
ments. These «mall industries 
are the people’s answers to the 


various forms of underemploy- . 


ment, while they also comple- 
ment the income derived from 
agriculture and thus help to in- 


crease the prosperity of the ru- 


ral areas. The Indonesian Gov~ 
ernment encourages and sup- 
ports these small industries in 
every Way possibile in order that 
these spontaneous activities of 


In addition to these small in- 
dustries, others which 


process 
prices local raw materials for export, 


such as rubber and copra, are 
also encou Furthermore, 
a long-term, large<cale indus- 
trialization has been 


program 
started which includes the build- 
ing of aluminum, manure and 
cement-plants, and various other 
industries which will be sup- 
plied primarily by raw mater- 
tals avaliable in Indonesia. 


Sen eH 
a : 


no—the _ present President of 


Lf. 


On Aug. 17, 1945, two days 
after the end of World War II, 
Dr. Sukarno and Dr, Hatta on 
behalf of the Indonesian people 
proclaimed the independence of 


ye are resistance was Indonesia 


at 
t 

i e only way which might have 
a chance of success in the strug- 
gle against the Dutch. They 
therefore set out to implant na- 
tional consc among the 
people. 

In 1927 the Indonesian Na- 
tionalist Party (PNI) arose. 
} This party, led by young Sukar- 


In August 1949, the Dutch 
finally agreed to a round-table 
conference in The Hague to ne- 
gotiate the complete and un- 


conditional transfer of sover-/| 


eignty over Indonesia to the 
Indonesian Government. This 
transfer took place om Dec. 27, 
the same year. 
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-a mediocre 10-5 record, 
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Maegashira Wakamisugi 
of Hanakago Camp yester- 
day was crowned Japan's 
new sumo champion at 22 
—~youngest since the war’s 
end. 


The handsome 6-foot-2, 250-1b. 
Wrestier is the llth Maegashira 
(fifth rank) to win the 
Emiperor’s Cup in sumo history 
and third since the end of 


World War Il. — 
A capacity final-day crowd of | 
11,000 at Kuramae Kokugikan | 


saw the fourth-ranked Mae- | 
gashira win his first major | 
tournament by making shert| 
shrift of fourthranked Mae- 


gashira Iwakaze for his i4th}| 


win against one loss In the 15- | 
day tournament. 


It was a field day for steno | 
kago Camp. The other two} 
Wakas—Grand Champion Waka- | 


"Winners of major special | 


“oo * 
Prize: Wakamisugi (first 
time). 

PFigh Spirit Prise: Taihe 
(second time). 

Best Tec Prize: 


_Kashiwado (third time). 


fNohana and Maegashira No. 14/ i 


‘Wakachichibu—shared the run- 
Merup spot by posting their 
23th wins against two losses. 
Another prize went to 
Hanakago. seeggel oge new champion 
was awarded the Outstanding 
Performance Prize in addition 
to the Emperor’s Cup. 
Wakamisugi's success in tour- 
mament came as a complete 
surprise. Wakamisugi had 
been given only an outside 
chance of winning the title un- 


Grand Champion Wakanohana 
suffered his second defeat. The 
contender from the same camp, 
Wakachichibu, also took a 
tumble for his second loss On 


top rung was somewhat made 
easier by the retirement of” 
Grand Champion Tochinishixi 
in the early stage of the tour- 
ney 


The only lo’s suffered by the 


fr, 


25 
> 
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In Top 


Japanese challe 


fight, originally scheduled for 
Friday, was postponed until to- 


mew champ occurred on . the 
very first day. of the series 
when Ozeki Wakahaguro (from 
a different stable) outlasted 
him in a hardfought battie. 
Wakamisugi’s victims in- 
clude Grand Champion Asashio 
and two Sekiwake wrestiers— 


all of the “sanyaku™ class or 
the three top-ranks. 
Wa ’s title 


young tusslers—Sekiwake 
Kashiwado, Ma Taiho | 
and Wakachichibu—herald the 
of a new age in sumo. 
Kashiwado woutd up the 
tourney with a 10-5 slate. He 
won the Best Technique Prize. 
Taiho, with an 11-4 record, 
was awarded the Fighting 
Spirit Prize. 
In other major bouts yester- 
day, Yokozuna Wakanohana de- 
feated Yokozuna Asashio. Asa- 


Ozeki Wakahtguro scored his 
10th victory against five defeats 
by beating Komusubi Tochi- 
hikari. Winding up the tour- 
ney 69, Tochihikari faces demo- 
tion. 


Loser 
7-8 Hanada 5-10 
§-10 Shinobuyamia 5-10 


Matsunobort 7-8 Hanenishiki 6-9 
Futatsuryu 8-7 Kaizan ve 
nenohana 6-8 Oikawa 
onishiki 8-7 Tamanoumi | 1o-8 
Tamahibiki 10-5 Olteyama 8-7 
Aonosato 4-11 Udagawa 


Wakamaeda 5-7-3 Hoshikabuto 5-10 
Wakamisugi 14-1 Iwakaze 
Naruyama 56-10 Wakanoumi 7-8 
Fusanishiki 6-9 Taino . 11-4 
Pujinish 5-10 Kiyonomori 4-11 
Wakachichibu 13-2 Tsurugamine 7-8 
Annenyama 8-7 Wakanokuni 48-7 
ikari 6-9 Tokitsuyama 3-12 
Kitanoneda 10-5 Dewahishiki 9-6 
Kitabeayema (7-8 Kashiwado 10-5 
Wakahaguro 10-5 Tochihikari 6-9 
Wakanohana 13-2 Asashio 10-5 


Japanese Enter 
Lifeboat Race 


NEW YORK (AP)—The Japa- 
nese are first-time contenders in 
the 1960 international seamen's 
lifeboat race that will be run 
over a nautical mile here Mon- 


French XV Wins 


SYDNEY, New South. Wales 
(Kyodo-Reuter) — The touring 
French rugby league team were 
beaten 28-23 Sunday by a New 
South Wales North Coast team 


night because of rain. The bout 
will be held outdoors at Koraku- 
en Stadium. 


Norman Lockwood, American 
representative of Becerra, said 
that Pancho Rosales, manager, 
had conceded to the promoters 
another day of postponement 
until tomorrow, if it should rain 
tonight, 


“But it if rairis Monday and 


7 
: Tuesday, we will then have to 


set a new date for the fight be- 
use it would not be fair to 

e fighters to keep them under 
tension day after day,” Lock- 
wood said. 

Lockwood said Becerra was 

at 5 a.m. yesterday and did 
his roadwork in the spacious 
grounds of the Shinagawa 
Prince Hotel where the cham- 
pion is staying. 

“The hotel prem.ces are ideal 
for Becerra to do his, road- 
work,” Lockwood said, “It is 
very quiet and there is plenty 
of room,’ 

“Becerra will attend the 11 
a.m. Sunday mass today at the 
Catholic Church where he has 
been going every day since his 
arrival in Tokyo last month,” 
Lockwood said. “We haven't 
made up our mind yet whether 
he should do any boxing today.” 


ea think Becerra was a bit 


tes 5 a er over the postpone- 
Lockwood said. “But 
oy dign’t show ft. He is in 


¢-¢| high spirits and as I said be- 


fore he is one of the most re- 


6-9 | laxed fighters in the world.” 


Lockwood said Becerra “will 
have no trouble making the 
weight” at the weigh-in sched- } 
uled at 11 a.m. tomorrow.” 

Becerra boxed four rounds 
Saturday with two Japanese 
nyt mates. He weighed 
20 Ibs. but Manager Rosales 
said Becerra would make the 
weight without trouble. - 


“Becerra is in fine shape,” 


| Rosales said. 


Manager Yasuo Uchida said 
that Yonekura would merely 
take a walk for exercise and 
would not box. He sparred 
four rounds Saturday, 


making the weight this time as 
a bantamweight &nd he is in 
much higher spirits than when 
he made his unsuccessful. cha} 
lenge to the then world fly 
weight champion Pascua] Perez 
last August,” Uchida said. 
“Yonekura is cheerful and 


north of Sydney. 


says he will do his best against 
the champion,” Uchida said, 


Becerra, Yonekura — 
Shape for 


Title Bout Ton ight 


By United Press International 
World bantamweight charapion Jose Becerra of Mexico and 
r Kenji Yonekura were repdérted last night 
in. top shape for their i5-round title fight tonight. 
Beautiful sunny weather prevailed in Tokyo yesterday and 
the weathermen said there was _— fear of rain tonight. The 


“Yonekura has had no trouble | 
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Schedule 


May 4 to 30 
CENTRAL LEAGUE 
May 24~—-Yomivri ‘vs. Chunichi, 
Korakuen, 7 p.m.; Taiyo vs. Han- 
shin, Kawasaki, 7 p.m. | 
May 25—Yomiuri vs. Chunichi, 
'Korakuen, 7 p.m.: Talyo vs. Han- 
shin, Kawasaki, 7 p.m.; Hiroshima 
vs. Kokuteteu, Hiroshima, 7 pam. 
May 26—~-Yomiuri vs. Chunichi, 
Korakuen, 7 p.m: Talyo vse. Han- 
shin, Kawasaki, 7 p.m.; Hiroshima 
¢. Kokutetseu, Hiroshoma, 7 pam. 


May 27—Yomiuri vs. Hanshin, 
Korakuen, 7 p.m. 


May 28—Yomiuri vs. Hanshin, 
Korakven, 7 pm: Taiyo vs. Hiro- 
shimea, Kawasaki, 7 p.m.; Chunichi 
vs. Kokutetesu, Chunichi, 7 p.m. 


May 2—Yormiurt vs. Hanshin, 
Korakuen, 7 pm.; Taiyo vs. Hiro- 
ney double-header, Kewaseki, 5 

Chunichi vs, Kokutetsu, 
yom IN oom Chunichi, 5 p.m. 


PACIFIC LEAGUE ” 
May 24—Toei vs. Kintetsu, Koma- 
zawa, 7 p.m: Nankai vs. Daimei, 
Osaka, 7 p.m. Nishitetsu vs. Han- 
kyu. Heliwadai, 7 p.m. 


May 25—Toei vs. Kintetsu, Koma- 
sawa, 7 p.m. Nankai vs. Daimai 
double-header, Osaka, 4:30 p.m.; 
Nishitetsu vs. Hankyu double-head- 
er, Heiwadai, 5 p.m. 

May 26—Toei vs. Kintetsu, Koma- 
zawa. 7 p.m. Nankei vs. Daimai, 
Osaka, 7 pn. 


May 27?—Hankyu -.vs. Daimai, 
Nishinomiya, 7 eee 

"May vs. Nishitetsu, 
Komazawa, 7. “FS Kintetsu vs. 
Nankai, Morinomtya, 7 p.m. Han- 
kyu Vs. Daimai, Nishinomiya, 7 
_— 


Kintetsu v6. Nankai double-header, 
Morinomiya, 6 pms Hankyu vs. 
Daimai double-header, Nishino~- 


defeat. 
| With Ussery in the! 
|\gaddie, Bally Ache, second be | 


= thind Venetian Way 
| Kentucky Derby two weeks ago, 


' |Bally Ache 
Sweeps 
_'Preakness 


BALTIMORE, Md. (UPT)—| 
Bally Ache avenged his Ken-' 
tucky Derby defeat with a run- 
away, front-funning victory in 
the $175,100 Preakness Stakes 
Saturday with Venetian Way's 
bid for a *sweep of the triple 
| crown classic ending dn utter | 


in the 
went to the front <*2n a «small 
field of six thre>year olds polt- 
ed out of the starting gate and | 
stayed there all the way, 

The son of Ballydam pulled 
away with a blistering min 
through the stretch and romped 


| home four lengths ahead of 


| Windfields Farm's 
| Park. 


Victoria 


fourth. 
the Kentucky Derby as. easil 


ness. C. R. Mac Stable's T. V. 
Lark was last. 


feat by Leonard Fruschtman of 
Toledo to a syndicate headed by 
Joseph Arnold of Lexington, 
streaked over 
three-sixteenths in ~1:57 3/5, 
was three full 
|than the 


his five rivals Saturday. 


place 

Bally Ache had gron $543,527 
for Fruchtman who paid only 
$2,600 for him as a yearling and 
first 


was return on the 


Star Loch Cops 
Japan Oaks 
At Fuchu. 


Star Loch beat a field of 24 of 
Japan’s best four-year-old fillies 
over 2,400 metef to win the 
2ist Japan Oaks claggic at the 
Fuchu race course in 2 minutes 
33.4 seconds yesterday. 

Queen Onward came in sec 
ond and Hakunishiki third. 

Star Loch paid ¥2,800 to win 
on a ¥100 ticket. She paid ¥750 
to show. 

The combination of Star Loch 
and Queen Onward paid ¥2,310 
on a ¥100 forecast ticket. 

Yesterday's Results: 

ist race: Ryuun w-130, p-1i0: 
Kaneyoshi p-190, Kofu p-130, c-320 
(2-6); Omd race: Span Pet w-240, 
p-120; Ginsachi p-140, Mizuho p- 
140, ¢-1,000 (5-3); 3rd race: Yoshi- 
kuni w-330, p-220;' Sachihayate p- 
340, o-820 (6-5); Daily Triple: ¥i.- 
900 (2-6-7); @th ence: Tajima Nip- 
pon w-150, p-110; Komatsuchikara 
p-220, Bricanip p-140, ¢-1.150 (1-5): 
Sth race: Shintokitesu w~-1,220, p- 


350; Hakurin p-230, ¢-3.250 (6-4); 
6th race: Tochihikar ~420, Shima- 
mitsu, ¢-620 (4-3): race: Shozan 


w-650, — Phoenix p-460, c-5,900 


(1-2); Minenohikari w- 
540. sm hikase p-240, o¢-2,340 
(2-1); Sth wece: Bldck Ace w-540, 


(1-5); 20th race: Star Loch w-2Z.900, 
nishiki P+1,850, e¢-2,510 (2-8): 
race: Shinsekaio w-410, p-160; 5t. 
Rote p-170, Tochikaze p-390, ¢-1,030 
(1-6): 12th race: Harutaka w-390, 
p-110; Patagonia p-110, Tochinosato 
p-140, ¢-540 (1-6). 


Waseda Ties Meiji; 
Keio Blanks Rikkyo 


Waseda and Meiji tied the 
second tilt of the Tokyo Big 
Six best-of-three series 1-1 yes-| 
terday at the Meiji Shrine Ball | 
Park. The game was cailed at) 
the end of the ninth inning be- 
cause of the league's time limit. 

In the second game at the 
same ball park, Kelo blanked 
defending champion: Rikkyo 70. 

Waseda ‘and Meiji will — 
again this afternoon at 
same stadium. 


Waseda i ; 0 

Batteries: Kanazawa and Nomyra) 
for Waseda; Sugio, Sakurai and) 
Tsuji for Meiji, 


RikKYO «ss.+«« 000 000 0000«=C«8 CCP 

oS ae . 030 004 COxn «67 C8 0 
w—Niwa, ""L~Tateishi.. 

Ando (K). 

16 oy Theowhtecord 


GIFU (Kyodo)—Takeo Suga 
wara, 22, yesterday threw the 
hammer 63.34 meters to break 
the current Japan record of 
62.85 meter. Sugawara’s record 
topped the Rome Olympic quali- 
botre standard mark of 62 me- 
ters and was ninth best in the 


world this year. 


f De 


- The shortest route across the Pacific 


. Jet-prop Britannia service with no jet surcharge 
Ps rotey cergo carried on ali fights 


Canadian Pacific aintines 


Tekyo — Tel: 281-7426/9 
Osaka — Tel: 


> 
3 ae 


36-0966 


Then, almost two lengths far. 
ther back, Came Green Dunes 
Farm's Celtic Ash with Lian- 
|golien Farm's Divine Comedy 
Then came Venetian 
Way, the young colt which a 


as Bally Ache won the Preak 


Bally Ache, sold for $1,250,000 
after his Kentucky Derby de 


the mile and 
It 
seconds slower 
| Preakness record set 
by Nashua in 1955 but it was 
more than fast enough to whip 


The crowd of 30,6508 made 
| Venetian Way its favorite at 6 
(te & with Bally Ache second 
choles. The winner paid $5.40 
jand $280 with no show 


Victorial Park paid $680 for 


bet. 


the winner's purse of $121,000 


heavy investment Arnold and 
| his partners have made in the 
colt. 


‘| National League lead to half a game. 


No .1 Nisei Pro 
Hurls Challenge 


By KATSUNDO MIZUNO and RUDY LAU 


Wally Yonamine of piavenil, | 1954 (336), 1956 (338) and 

ail-biazer for Nisei bageball| 1958 (343). In 1958 he was 
pluyers in Japan, if on the war-|mamed Most Valuable Player 
path. three-time Central 


of the Central League. His 

League batting champ yester-| career batting average in Japan 

day served notice on rival team | !s % fraction above the .300- 
itchers that he is out to collect | mar 

bingles in a hurry. Always a late starter, prob- 
Interview by The Japan 


ably because of the cold, damp 
Times, the Renial Hawalian 


weather in the spring here, 
Nise! said it was about time he oie his 


Yonamine is not sho 
1 form now. Come June 
got busy with his big bat to fat-} U54e , 
ten his batting average which | however, it is customary for 
at the moment is woefully thin.| Wally to turn on the heat and 
“I'l) have to fatten my bat-|OVerhaul. his rivals in the 
ting average pretty fast,” Wally 


league. He has done it every 
said. “Otherwise, I'll end up the | ®*#90" since 1951 and there’s no 
season far below 300. ght 


earthly reason why he can't do 
it this season. 

now. I'm hitting somewhere 

around .200 hich isn't my Wally is not a young chicken 

style of play.” 


anymore. He is 34 
Wally's t was| 2”: but he still is a big threat 
not meant to be cocky. It was 


on the base paths and at the 
a dh ould con- 
his usual way of comitie coné-| Po" . a Y oak 
dence. As a matter of fact, 


tinue to play ball “for several 
Wally is orfe of the most likable 


+ Be yg for sure.” 
os t will when 
and modest fellows we've ever 7 2.2 rte 
met. 

The Nisei once 


4 


a3 
\ 2 
eatin oer. 
Bs, ee 
Se 


Maegashira Wakamisugi Captures Emperor's Cup — 


Dominate ea purnancnt: 


Asashio Drops’ F ifth 


eee P Swal lows 
i Keep Up 
mot Pace . 


“WALLY AND His PAMI- 
LY—(From left) Wife, Jane; 
daughter, Wallis, 4; daughter 
Amy, 7; son, Paul, 2, and Wal- 


ly. 
meant that he was feeling right 
at home in Japan, having 


spent nearly 10 years in this 
country, barnstorming with the 
high-flying Giants to the four 
eorners of the four islands. 
“As a matter of fact, all my ' 
kids have been born after I) 


“They (the kids, two 
daughters and one son) are as 
much at home here as I am. 
So is my wife.” 


His daughters hee, 7, and 
Wallis, 4, and his son, Paul, 2, 
all speak Japanese better than 
an Edokko, according to the 
proud father. 


Wally thi rs present-day ball 
players are having things easy. 
He spoke at length about the 
old days when he had to travel 
third class to meet baseball 
dates. Sometimes he had to 
Squat on the floor for hours in 
the crowded trains. 

“The trouble is all over now,” 
sighed Wally. “Nowadays, we 
(Giants) travel second class 


decide to retire?” ‘He was ask- 
star, ed. 
who “Well,” Willy said t- 
yed football for the famous = y though 
n Francisco Forty-niners and 


fully, “I might try a hand at 
minor-league baseball on the 


coaching or 
team In Japan. My first and 
West Coast, came to Japan way! last love is baseball and I love 
back in 1951 and ever since has; this cowntry. And I get along 
been a mainstay of the Yomiuri/| fine with the youngsters.” 
Giants. | Wally thinks he is “a native 
Wally won the batting title in 


Nisei.” By “native Nisei” he 


a ball | 


Giants Snap Pirates’ ) 
Four-Game Win Streak 


NEW YORK (AP)—The San Francisco Giants bounced back 
tO beat the Pittsburgh Pirates 3-4 Saturday and cut the Piretes’ 


A steady pitching job by Johnny’ Antonelli, with ninth-inning 
relief from Bud Byerly, and q two-run homer by Orlando Cepeda 


‘helped the Giants level the im- 
STANDINGS 


— first place series at Pitts- 
United Press International - 
” LEAG 


urgh at one game each and 
snap the Pirates’ win streak at 
four. 


NATIONAL UE 
w L Pet. GB 
The Chicago White Sox/ Pittsburgh ....2 U or — 
topped the New York Yankees|San Francisco... 21 11 456 fi. 
again 98 in a rain-interrupted | MUwaukee ..... 18 i: 2 5 
marathon and maintained 4/5)"Touis ..... 13° 18 419 8 
1% game American League lead | fo. «13 19 «406 (8% 
over the Cleveland Indians, Who/ Chicago ..... oe 10 16 4385 8h 
beat Boston 6-1. pe ee, 9, 
In other American League w LL Pet. GB 
games, Baltimore held its third) cnicago ........18 10 68 — 
place position—two games out/Cleveland ...... 16 11 -583 1%) 
of the lead—by beating Detroit/ Baltimore .....17 3 367 2 
74 and Kansas City pushed ~ «-llagcag oreee ~ 1 ,~ oe 
Weeiegee mw ie coune: 52. ced ...«...5 2 4 aT BF 
In the National League, Mil-|Kansas City ...12 17 <AlM4 6% 
Waukee beat the Chicago Cubs/ Washington.....10 16 385 7 
42 on some fine relief pitching 
by Lew Burdette, just two days) fourth victory for the Athletics 


out of the hospital, and St. Louis 
profitted by three wild throws 
in whipping Cincinnati 6-5. 

Los Angeles and the Phillies 
were scoreless after two innings 
of their night game at Philadel- 
phia. > 


Antonelli held the Pirates to 
four hits through the first eight 
innings. Byerly replaced him! Cnicag macy 010 000 «2 7-4 
in the ninth after Antonelli Milwaukee sjgSt® 100 Sox ats oa 

swo At. 
get yrs iar ara 1: Pry Me fll gare and Taylor; Jay, Burdette (t) and 
| ner and @ single to Dick Groat.| — 4a] W Burdette @-1). L— 
Skinner scored on a tong fly | gneworth (2-1). HRs—Banks (9th), 
but Byerly made Dick Stuart | Adcock (4th). 
hit into-a double play to end cinnati .... 000 210 O11: S11 3 
the rally. St. Louis .... 1 000 203 612 1' 

Burdette took over Milwat- Rice Henry 4), re and 
| kee pitching chores in the fifth . ‘ ; 
*) and allowed only two hits the 

rest of the way in getting his 

| third victory the season. 
The Cardinals scored three 
| runs in the ninth against Cin- 
cinnati, aided by a wild throw 
| by Bill Henry. It was the third 
| wild throw error by ‘the Reds 
whose Frank Robinson got four 
hits, including a home run. 

In the White Sox-Yankee 

struggle at Chicago, each team 


without defeat as he helped 
hoist Kansas City out of the 
basement with a six-hitter. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pittsburgh 


mage” ce Byerly (9) and Land- 
— Face and Smith. 


(8), 

AM 
Washington 

Kansas City . . 300 101 00x 


Kaat, Lee (2), Stobbs (8) and 
tey; Hall (4-0) and Chiti, b-—Kaat 


(i+3). 
~+» 121 002 200 813 1 
putntie 032 120 10x 816 1 
Ditmar, Gabler (3), James (3) 
Shantz (5), Maas (8) and ‘Howard; 
Donovan, Moore “(3), Kemmerer 


used five pitchers. The Yan-| (4), Lown (6), Staley (8) and Lol- 
kees won the home run derby,/'er. W-—Staley (5-1). 1-—Shantz 
but lost the game to Chicago’s/‘®-1). HRe-Maris 2 (5th & 6th), 


McDougald (4th), og (7th). 


16-hit attack. The Yanks had Reston 


four homers—two by <Aoger 
Maris and .one each .by Gil 
McDougald and Bob Cerv, 
Four-hit pitching by Cleve- 
land’s Jim Perry handed the 
Red Sox their seventh atraight 
defeat. Good relief work by 
Gordon Jones, who retired the 
last 10 men in a row, featured 
Baltimore’s triumph over. Det- 
roit. Dick Hall racked up his 


errr « 100 000 000 = 1 


(8) and Romano. W— 
Perry (3-2). L-Casale (2-2). , 
Baltimore .... 000 043 000 710 
«eeeeee O12 001 OOO 
Portocarrero, 
Courtney; Lary, 
Burnside (6), Bruce (7) and Wil- 
son, W—Jones (1-0), L—Lary (3-3). 
HR—Cpurtney (1). 


1 
410 1 


neta 


DOOR to DOOR cvs... 


Packing, Forwarding and Seeery of Air & Sea Cargo 
_ *Sea-Van Shipment of Household goods is now — 


SERVICE 


Agent: International Air ’ 
Tei: roo 3825-9 


Tokyo: 4th St. Opposite Segoe Dept. Store 
Y : Entrance Seuth Pier 


Tel: (2) 347-6. Ext: 12 | | 


: 4% 


nese pitchers are also getting 
better. They are as good as or 
even better than big sheds 
when it comes to. precision 
control, I'm fast pounding into 
shape. It takes time to get 
back your batting eyes, y’ knaw. 
Q—Do you think age is slow- 
ing you down? a aka 
A--Well, 1 don’t believe so. 
At least I don’. feel it. 
Q—What will be your batting 
average this year? 
Po . think it will be around 


Q—How many years more 
you intend to play in Japan.. 

A-—I should say, maybe, two 
Then probably I'll 
begin to teach the youngsters 
how to play ball. I think I wil] 
be able to help them. 


. 2 
W—Ito (5-3). L—Tatsumi. (0-4). 
HRs—Yonamine (Y) 2nd, Sato (K) 


eee 000 000 003 

«eee 100 010 O4x 
W—Kaneda (10-5). 

(0-2). HR—lida (K) 3rd, 

(At Chunichi 20,000) 

000 000 010 «= 


(3-0). 


««see- 000 000 000 
+««e« 000 O11 3Ox 
W—Ovyane (i-1). L—Ishike 

(1-5). 

(At Hiroshima 21,000) 


—Oishi (8-2). 
(0-2). HR-—Kuwada (T) 98th. 
W—Oishi (6-3). L-—Bizen (1-2). 
PACIFIC LEAGUE 


Nankai ..s.«« « 01000 000 186 1 
D pebaxew ene 000 | 711 © 

wae (3-7). L-—Hashimoto 
). 

2nd game , 

Nankai *eeeeee 010 060 000 7 12 « 0 
A <Sicviweved 000 000 000 60 h6UGlC(1 

a (74). L—Takano 
(7-8 

(At Hetwadai 10,000) 

Daimai ....ss. 000 031 000 46 1 

ger os. 000 001 080 1 65 06 

(6-2). ya hae (3-3). 


oe game 
i ..ecess 220000 003 7 6 1 
Nishitetsu 038 000 OOO 63l(6UGlCU2 
W—Iio (1-0). L—Kondo (4-3). 
(At Morinomiya 17,200) 
Hankyu .....+ 000 000 0s 0 


Kintetsu ..... 100 003 Gx 6 8 06 
W—Ezaki (3-0). L—Akimoto od 
HR—Kodama (K) ard. 


'terday continued to sit tight in 


=| divided a twin bill with the 
;} and 6-3 at Korakuen Stadium. 


}Giants as the Central 


| da chalked up his 10th victory 


ge | the Giants to four ‘singles in 
oe the nightcap. 


joined the Giants,” Wally smil- | 
ed 


your nt slump? 
A—TI've always been, a oe 
Gane. And I suppose Japa- | 


The Kokutetau Swallows yes- 


their newly won driver’s seat in ~ 
the Central League as they 


dethroned Yomiuri Giantg 2-4 
The Swallows replaced the 


leaders Saturday for the first’ 
time this season. 


Ace southpaw Masaichi Kane- 


| against five defeats by limiting, 


He fanned 10, walked three 
yielded only two singles and 
kept the Giants scoreless in the 
first eight innings. The Giants 
rallied for three runs on three 
walks and two singles in the 
last inning, but were never able 
to catch up. 


In the opener, the Giants 
| scored three runs in the second 
inning on a triple, a walk and 
four singles, to cushion rookie 
/southpaw Yoshiaki Itoh’s fifth 
‘victory. 
| ‘At , Chunichi Stadium, the 
home team Chunichi Dragons 
took a doubleheader from the 
cellarite Hanshin Tigers 2-1 and 
50 to sweep three-game 
weekend series. 

Catcher Yosuke Eto 
out a circuit clout, his sixth, 
— a runner aboard, to help 

the Dragons win the opener. 

In the nightcap vetéran ht- 
hander Hiroomi Oyane pi 
a two-hitter to whitewash the 
Tigers 5-0. 

At Hiroshima Stadium, the 
fourth-place Taiyo Whales = 
a doubleheader with the H 
shima Carp 14 and 446. 

Taiyo Third Baseman Takeshi 
Kuwada, last year’s home run 
king, clovted his ninth round- 
tripper in the nightcap to grab 
the lead In the Central League's 
home-run derby. 

The Daimai Orions, who were 
forced to give a half share of 
the Pacific League lead to the 
Nankai Hawks Saturday, took 
sole possession of the top rung 
i last night by sweeping a twin 
bili from the fourth-place Nishi- 
tetsu Lions 4-1 and 7-3 at Heiwa- 
dai Ball Park in Fukuoka. 

Shortstop Toshio Yanagida 
clouted his seventh homer with 
two aboard in the fifth inning 
to give the Orions three win- 
} hing runs in. the first game. 
“In the nightcap, righthagder 

Tameo Ifo. who was traded from 
the Toei Flyers, earned his first 
victory by freezing Nishitetsu 
bats from the second inning on. 

The Nankai Hawks split a 
twin Will with the third-place 
Toei Flyers 1-7 and 7-4 at Koma- 
zawa Stadium. 

Ace submarine hurler Tadashi 
Sugiura yielded seven scattered 
hits to blank the Flyers in the © 
second tilt. It was Sugiura’s 
17th straight victory over the 
Flyers. 

The Flyers collected 11 hits 
off three Hawk hurlers in the 
opener. 

At Morinomiya Ball Park in 
Osaka, the Kintetsu Buffalo 
whitewashed the Hankyu Brav- 
@ C0 © Mave UP M9: the He. 4 
slo 

Righthander Teruo Ezaki, 
who was traded from the Orions 
this season, held the Braves to 
five scattered hits to past his 
third victory against no defeat. 

It was the Buffalo’s fourth vidc- 
tory in a row over the Braves. 


eee eeeee 20 
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Today's Sports 


With TV Programs 


Ball m 
tamyweight title match, Jose Be- 
cerra vs. Kenji ¥ 

p.m, (Ch, 4 and Ch. 6-8 p.m.), 
Korakuen Stadium. Golf—Japan 
Pro Tournament, 


National 


i Races, ist day, 
bashi ‘ 


12 noon, . 


Only 2 hrs. train 


one iy 


es 


a To 319) 


aw3n3 


K. 


Beaulifulana Deli aittul Resort 


Enjoy spring verdure and stimulating sea 
air on two 18-hole golf courses 


f 


ride from Tokyo 


Tox, e ServIC? 
a 


56)-4 


Hotel. 
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|\ife and baseball in Japan 
\ til the 13th day of the meet Wally had this to say: " 
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the same day. | 
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: ! ) CENTRAL LEAGUE 
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‘ | Yomiuri ...... 130 000000 4 7 
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a | 10 
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* 
Be ’ 
‘ Chunichi ..... 000 000 20x 2 7 
W—Bando | L—Koyam 
| (4-5). HR—Eto (C) 6th, 
. 2nd game 
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wa CENTRAL LEAGUE 
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: a.m., Oarai Course in Mito, Bad- 
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Hidori Suzuki is one of those 
countless nondescript fates you 
encounter every day on the 
graying sidewalks of Tokyo to 
day—almost 15 years after VJ 


Day. 

Looking Wack now on the 
wasted postwar years, Suzuki 
often marvels at the vast 
changes that have turned Ja- 
pan ihto a land of gray uni- 
forms and even grayer faces 
—all these in a decade, 


The streets In Tokyo once 
were teeming With solid masses 
of commuters. No longer, there 
are traffic jams. Nowadays — 
could almost count the cars . 
pase by with your fingers. 
Above all, the days go by 
without weekends. No -longer 
lax over a tall glass. The spick- 
and-span club houses and well 


barbered golf courses have long 
since been converted into farm 


trust your own kids anymore. 
lt you do, you may end up 


Suzuki now no longer in- 
duiges in day dreams. Dreams 
have gone forever—<dreams of a 
pro bas@ball career for instance. 
He no longer is bitter. He 
stopped to care about himself, 


the biond proletarian 
champions from the north at 
the end of World War Il. The 
biond soldiers at the time looked 
friendlier than other allied 
troops that came to occupy post- 
war Japan, There were armies 
from distant lands, but none 
could match the northern 
soldiers in friendliness. 


by the smiling masters. 
The greatest shock of all for 


Monday Quarterbacking 


By JIN 
New Order , | 


KAYAMA -~- 


tors of Japan even ‘collected 
golf clubs and catcher'’s masks 
for the great proletarian me- 
nitions factories. It was about 
this time Susuki knew for 
sure the new rulers were the 
world’s most greedy thieves 
with smiles on their faces. 
. There were many other 
changes under the New Order. 
Cradually meat, milk and fresh 
fish disappeared from the mar 
ket. Food was soon rationed. 

The northern people's native 
tongue soon became the only 
foreign language spoken in Ja- 
pan, 

It was no longer secret that 
the “Great Benefactors” had 
stripped big Japanese indus 
trial plants of all machinery. 
The factories nowadays are 


Funniest of all there are to 
more opposition. parties and 


in Manchuria digging ditches, 
although they were responsible 
for having the northern foreign- 
ers come to Japan for thi great 
emancipation, - 

Maybe, things could be dif- 
ferent today if the opposition 
parties and Zengakuren had not 
won the elections in... 


World Welter Title 


LAS VEGAS (AP)—Champion 
Don Jordan, often a most in- 
credible fighter, will risk his 
world welterweight title Friday 
night. 

His opponent is Young Benny 
(Mid) Paret of Cuba, In a match 
slated for 15 rounds in Las 
Vegas’ new and handsome Con- 


of the crown since Jordan, 25, 
won it from Virgil Akins in Los 
Angeles, Dec. 5, 1958. 


MANILA (AP)—Bronchitis 
Sunday knocked down world 


j 


Favorites 


Dominate. 
Net Tourney 


PARIS (UPI)—In the 


round of the mens’ singles at 
the French international tennis 


championshi Giuse 
(Italy) rs i 
64, G2, 6-4. 
Other results included: 
Mens’ doubles: 


R. Emerson and WN. Fraser = 
(Australia) beat G. Deniau and} a 
C. Viron (France), 64, 60, 20) @ 


(retired). 


First-round mixed doubles. {| i 
Miss J. O’Brien and J. Vayley go) 
(Australia) beat Miss J. Berson 
and Lemasson (France) 5-7, 62, 


9-7. 


Mrs. A. and L. Ayala (Chile) 
De La Courtle 


walked over F. 
amd Viron (France), 


aa (Britain) 6-1, 1-6, 46, @3, 
And res Gimeno (Spain) 


singles: | 
Miss ‘Jane Lebrande 


tralia) beat Bernice Vucovica 


(South Africa) 62, 7-5. 


Miss Sy!vana Lazzerlino (Ita-| 


ly) suffered a stomach 


and was forced to abandon after 


leading Miss  Dariene 


(United States) 2-1 in the first | 


set. 


Mercelis (Beigium) 846, 6-2. 


In the third round 


doubles, Francisco Contreras| ie 
ahd Mario Liamas of Mexico,| i 


beat Budge Patty, United 
and 


Don Candy, Australia, 3-6, Hi 


63, 3-46, 61, 
This was an 


6-4. 


unexpected up- 
set of the American-Australian 
combination by two Mexicans 
who played a top-notch, 


hitting game that many 
fans 


what affected his game. 
Mauricio Drisaidi and 
Tacchini, Italy, beat 


Hewitt ahd Martin en of 


Australia 64, 36 64, 64. 


Alfonse Ochoa end Antonio 


beat Jean Noel}rinda 


rated the most exciting 


third 


Merlo 


beat | aa 


(Aus : 


upset | 
Hard 


men's 


hard- 


tennis| at 7 feet 19% inches to 


ji aaa 
AP Radiophoto 


John Thomas, Boston University sophomore, clears the bar 
better 


his own world high-jump record 


at Cambridge, Mass., Saturday. 


This was the first time that 


Sergio 
Robert 


One American gained a half 


LINDRICK, England (UPI)—The United States regained the 
Curtis Cup Saturday when a colorful group of American girl 
golfers playing on foreign soil for the first time overwhelmed 
Great Britain in four of six singles matches for a 6% to 2% 
victory in the nine-match series. 


ai 


‘Thomas Smashes Own 
High-Jump Record .. 
With ‘Leap of 7-1 3/4 


‘+ CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
|. gamma high-jump 
king John Thomas smash- 
ed his own record Satur- 
day with a leap of 7 feet 
1% inches at the New Eng- 
land intercollegiate track 
and field championships. 


The 19-year-old Boston Uni- 
versity sophomore continued his 


the world record he get last 
April 30 at the Penn Relays. 
After successfully jumping 7 


lands ne =. agate No one goon on Candy (Australia) 62, 63, ett % ora eh bis y : sae 
. , where ey are now. meet offic 
hed of ail, you can’t even likely the radicals too are of the ladies’ 


his record height of 7 feet 1% 
inches. He made the new record 
leap on the first try. 
Immediately after the son of 
a Negro bus driver cleared the 
bar, meet referee Larry John- 
son, Who also is a member of 
the WS. Olympic Committee, 
conducted an official measure- 
ment and announced that the 
bar was 7 feet 1%4 inches off the 


his family, his future a long Miss Maria Esther Bueno} ground and that Thomas had 
time ago. ordan De NG | (Brazil), deat ‘Miss Christiane | 
It was different when he first J to fe set the new world mark: 


The competition among a 
dozen New England colleges 
marked the 16th time that Tho- 
mas has cleared the 74oot bar- 
rier in his soaring drive toward 
the 1960 Olympics in Rome. 

The record, the eighth time 
Thomas has broken his own 
official high mark in collegiate 
competition, ran his outdoor 
record to five successive 


jumps. 
In his 


Thomas 

the ) r. event of the day, Thomas has broken the 7oot barrier in 16 months. His necord- — 

ore. yes gh pment champion s| Galtan Koenib ¢ South whe io an Scot oma Goke broke the world mark of 7 feet 
ghee P Africa and W Ww k ‘ nighig’ Se 2 inches set by Yuri Stepanov 

First Shock well known for puzzling per- hen on wine pea pengee oe meet at MIT. jn 1957. 

Then came the first shock |formances. Just last Monday “gy beating the No,-4 seeded : ria Thomas said his was 
for Sumuki. All of a sudden |" insisted on gaging Sanh of Thad Laver ak meal responsible for his latest ree- 
people began to disappear into | With a nontitle affair with Ught-) yer both from Australia by eke ir ers ord, but blamed a light breeze 
thin air, In his own neigh. | Weight Candy McFarland. Jorm),, ¢, ¢4 for his failure to orbit even 
berhood alone 20 persons gr alge 9 on in retgges Australian team captain Ad- R . C + . 
were seized by secret police. ordan lared needed commen | 
Then even = factories be. | the match as a tune-up. on hae’ vale Souler anr hs eg a im ur tis Cup EAST LANSING, Mich. (UPT) 
gan to disappear. Chunks of | This will be the third defense ij, his back which have some —lIllinois scored in all but one 


of 14 events Saturday to total 
61% points and to win the Big 
Ten outdoor track championship 
for the third straight year and 
the 22nd time since the meet 


there are ball games to go to.| busy manufacturing ails, | In the fourth round of the : soaring attempts after clea 
Nor golf courses anywhere in| kitchen ware and shoes fOF jmen'’s singles Neale Frazer the bar at 7 feet 1% inches, bet- 
the country where one could re-| “export to the nations of the | (Australia) beat William tering by a quarter of an inch ¢ 


began. 

The llini, who won five in- 
dividual championships and the 
mile relay, were led to victory 


Suzuki came one day when | 


junior lightweight champion 
baseball 


Gabriel (Flash) Elorde, forcing 
cancellation of his champion- 


point by finishing even with her 
British foe after 36 holes and 
jonly one was beaten as the U.S. 


Palafox of Mexico beat John 
Hammill and Rodney Jandels- | 
tam of South Africa 63, 60, 6-4. 


3 triumph over Ireland's vete- 
ran Philomena Garvey. 


6 additional jet flights to U, S. A. from 
‘Hong Kong, via Middle East and ciao F 


(5 Jets weekly Tokyo—Hong Kong) 


This imerealed sefVice on the world-wide 
routes of Pan Am brings you closer than ever 
to the major cities on 5 continents now served 
by Jet Clipper*, already the first choice of 
more thay« 275,000 global travelers. Con- 
venient connections from the 4 West Coast 
gateways to all major U.S. cities via domes- 
tic carriers. 

On every 600-maph Jet Clipper you have 
choice of deluxe President Special.or low- 


—. capitalist’s game, they called 
_ The selfetyled emancipa- 


ship fight early next month 
against Thailand's lightweight 
\charapijon Phayung Napaphol. 

Biorde’s personal physician 


eee it would take at least three 


4 weeks for the champion to fully 
recover. 


lv 


In the second round 


vakia beat Miss Mimi. Arnold, 
United States, and Mrs. Bernice 
Vucovich, South Africa, 6-3, 6-2. 


| gained 
national trophy 
time since 1956. 


of the Pa 


of the American team, a 
the iinmcher in the 


possession of the inter- 
the first 


Judy. Eller, 19-year-old “boy” 

lied 
ourth 
match of the day with a 4 and 


~ 


CONSUL mark 11 


Judy Bell and Joanne Gun- 
derson won the first two sin- 
gles matches and Barbara Mc- 
Intire, 1959, U.S. champion, ral- 
Hed to tie the third That, 
coupled with Friday’s 2-1 lead 
fashioned in foursome play, set 
the stage for Miss s clinch- 


underdog American girls 
wore ear-muffs, tight red slacks 
and heavy sweaters in turning 
the series into a complete rout. 


Marr Still Leads 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
W. Va. (AP)—Dave Marr retain- 
ed the lead in the Sam Snead 


golf festival Saturday when he 


fired his third straight 67 for a 
54-hole total of 201. 


by Del Coleman, victor in the 
220-yard low hurdles, who turn- 
ed in 12 points personally, and 
George Kerr, one of the two 
double winners of the day with 
10 points plus the anchor leg 
of the relay team. Both Cole 
man and Kerr ran on the relay 
team. 

Coleman was second to team- 
mate Paul Foreman in the broad 
jump and finished third in the 
100-yard dash, while Kerr, from 
Kingston, Jamaica, retained his 
conference ¢rown in the 880 and 
added the 440 title. 

The only other double winner 
was Michigan's dashman from 
the Bahamas, Tom Robinson, 
bag took both the 100 and the 

Robinson captured the 100 in 
09.4, equaling the 24-year-old 
conference record of Ohio State’s 
Jesse Owens, but he was aid- 
ed by a 5.6-mile-per-hour follow- 


ing wind in excess of the 4.437° 


allowable for record considera- 


2. en BE xm — bag sores a eee tion.’ Robinson's time in win- 

. . | eect o Soi eee: urnamen seem ning the was 7214, 
fare service—each the finest of its class. |§= |  “SSURIRREQINegs ssn cine ee ae about 1d falter Saturday when |’ Illinois’ Wrst. scoring” events 
: : : ey oppe oe ; e switc rom the old w were the , where Ted 
For reservations or information call your fae caiimen ta diay Gone winites. |e nes alist Ue aaa, 
Travel sect ath etc : For 11 holes he was two over|and the broad jump, won by 


* TradedMark, Reg, U.S, Pat. Of. 


TOKYO: Mitsubishi Shoji Bidg., Marunouchi, Chiyode-ku, 
Phone 211-2441 or imperial Hotel. 
OSAKA: “Grand Hotel, Phone 26-6048/9 
\NAGOYA: Hotel New Nagoya, Phone 55-5131/8 


i TIMES ’ 
From Tokyo to. ” 
HAWAII ee ee 7 hes. 21 mins. 
SAN FRANCISCO erscetesoecessece |] brs, 46 mins. 
LOS ANGELES Pepe d snes atecsseces 12 hrs. 16 mins, 


SEATTLE iain cle dink ode binkon 13 hrs. 21 mins. 


pemract and thrifty, 
of 
advantages that today’s 


in the modern manner 


passengers. 


cars offers you all the 
and need. These cars are big-car styled 
| distinguished lines stay in style. Big- 


car comfort offers the highest standards 
of comfort for a driver and up to five 


this superb line : 
erful 
motorists want 


and their crisp 


Economical English Fords allow you 
more miles per gallon. The smooth surge 
from their powerful engines gives you 

_ that live Ford, “go” with power to spare. 


These cars maneuver easily. And for m 
parking, they slip into spots that stand- 
ard vehicles must pass by. 


ZODIAC mark 11 


’ i? 
This fabulous style leader is famed for its classically . 
graceful lines, beautiful two-tone body color combina- 


tions with matching two-tone upholstery. 


It is the 


most, powerful, comfortable and completely equipped 
car in its class. 


New Empire Motors, 
Hokkai jidosha Kogyo 
Kamei 


Osaka Kinki Nippon Motor 


Inc., Tokyo . 
K.K., 


ne eos gh eas m Sendai bas 
' nki Nippon Motor pee ates ui, Soa 


New Japan Motor Company, Ltd., Yokohama 


Nichibei Motor 


obe Motor Company, Ltd., Kobe 
Nikkosha Company, Ltd., 


ag , 
Company y, Led,, Fukuoka~ 


we then he scored five straight 
irdies, ‘ 


Trailing Marr by a stroke was 
Gardner Dickinson, playing his 
seeond tournament of the year. 
He*came in with a 65 on the 
oki white course for 202. Dick- 
inson had a 65 the first day to 
lead the tournament but Be 
a back with a second round 


Babe Lichardus held third 
place at 203 by matching Marr’s 
67. He had been tied with Gary 
Nixon, the resident pro here, 
two strokes behind the leader 
after. 36 holes. Nixon eliminat- 
ed himself from contention by 
taking a 73 for 209, 


Snead, winner of five of these 
‘tournaments held on his home 
course, shot a 67 which tied 
him with Gary Player of South 
Africa for fourth at 206. Player 
shot a 65, 


Paul Foreman, each adding nine 
points’ to the Tilinols ‘total. 

Eight points came in the two 
mile run, won by Ken Brown, 
with Harold Harris and Jim 
Bowers fourth and fifth. 

Field records were beaten or 
tied in nine events, but only 
Robinson's show compared well 
with the conference marks. . 

The standards to allow ath- 
letes to compete in the 
Olympics were met in only four 
events, 


At Hot Springs 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark. (AP)— 
Lionel Hebert and Bill Collins 
tied for the 36-hole lead in the 
$20,000 Hot Springs golf tourna- 
ment Saturday with 6Gunder 


par 138, 

Collings shot a 2-under-par 70 
Saturday to go with his first- 
reund 68. 


Sam Sucade 


Get the Best of Both 


EPS 
We all know that the best 


putts are the ones that go in 
the cup—but there are two 
different ways to get there. 
One way is used by the ram- 
mer, the fellow who putts 
with at confidence, and ° 
right at the back of the hole. 
The other is used by the fea- 
thery putter, whose ball falls, 
almost gently, as it “dies” at 
the hole, 

There: are successful 
amples of both types on 
PGA tour. Arnhold Palmer, 
for instance, charges the hole, 
while Dow Finsterwald 3 
it In gently,. With their bat 
rolis, they HAVE to be good 
putters! 

Let me go on record us try- 
ing to use @ combination of 
both. On shorter putts, say 
of 10 feet or less, [ like to 
strike boldiy. On longer 
putts, I favor the gentle touch. 

I think it’s a good combina- 
tion to slevelop-——this way you 
ean benefit from both styles, 


+ 


e@x- 


GOLF SCHOOL 


Putting Techniques 


applying each where it wi 
do you. the nGsS een good | 
reaching the ho 


— 
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—  - gmall car of the year! | 
| ais eae B The leading Japanese small car makers of MAZDA 3- and-4-wheel. _ : 
| | _, small trucks have climaxed 30 years of development with the § | 
a: >, MAZDA: R360 Coupé manufactured in the new, most-automated plant 3 
: “ ‘Ae % | ; ere iy * 2-eylinder, 4-cycle, forced air-cooled engine with superb performance and i 
| | : impressive operating economy . ce neg ape tt : 
Sceuk ee . * Maximum speed 90 km/hour (56 mile/hour) Se | 
TION-WIDE DISPLAY AND SALE BEGINNING MAY 2800 : Fuel consumption 32 km/liter (75 mile/gallon) 
; fsa (Standard model) : ee : 
‘ a 4 © Delightful riding comfort for two with soft upholstery, unique’ independent . 
* 2 torsion rubber suspension for four wheels ’ 
- | (Room for 2 children in the rear seat) 
: ® 
aan | * Safe, sure braking action with AL-FIN Drum. ~ gat tae 
| , : : | * Annual light vehicle tax only ¥1,500—can be driven with a light vehicle ; 
s Si, * Unitized body with distinctive, graceful European lines . 
2 Tig * Stock color—Maroon rouge, somerset blue and opal green : ei Soe 
Sh cpt _ “ Full after-services guaranteed by MAZDA service stations throughout Japan - 
fa | | Ti 
| Standard model es, 
| Model with torque converter *320,000 | : 
a | ' ! | 3 : ‘ 
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In Exotic Bangkok — 


By KAZUO TERAO 


Staff writer Terao visited Thai- 
jJand .fecently on the ina 
flight of the Thal Ailtways Inter- 
national.— Editor. 

The East is still very, very 

eastern in character so far as 
Bangkok and all other places in 
Thailand are concerned regard- 
less of what you may have 
heard or seen of the westerniza- 
tion of Tokyo, Osaka and other 
major cities in Japan, 
. An li-hour flight from Hane- 
da Airport can take you to a 
theater where a real “eastern” 
picture is playi The name 
of the theater—"Thalland.” 

As the only country in that 
ase of Asia which has never 

mn colonized by a Western 
age Thailand has much to of- 
er visitors especially to those 
who, luckily or-unluckily, never 
before have seen comfortably, 
the Oriental things they dream- 
ed about after skimming 
through various guidebooks. 

The many roofs covered with 
glittering tiles and dazzling 
golden spires are, of course, 
very spectacular and undoubted- 
ly appear exotic to foreign eyes. 
The Grand Palace in Bangkok, 
for ingtance, is a great tourist 
attraction with its many ex- 
amples of Thai architecture. 

The rural scenes of Thailand 
are also very picturesque and 

uentliy make you feel as if 
you were back in the old, old 
days when everything is un- 


 eciviliged but restful. 


A visit to a floating market 
would surely be an wunforget- 
table experience. The markets 
are located along the 
canals that branch off from the 
Chao Phya river which runs 
through the capital. 

Every morning numerous 
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Thailand has 
fresh tropical fruits to fish and 


many price 


rT Se a ae 
ee Pe 


ite own coun 


traders 


and shoppers, all in 
small 


boats, jostle with one 


another, reminding one a bit of | 


Tokyo's street traffic jams, Vari- 
ous kinds of food—fresh fruits, 


‘such as mangos, papayas, and 
pineapples; vegetables, fish, and ~ 


meat—are on sale. 


You do not have to go be 
yond any ordinagy street in 
Bangkok to realize that you 
have come from far away. Go 
ing shopping at any nearby 
venir ste ad is sufficient to make 


you realize what a stranger , 


you really are. And this is not 
because of any language difil- 
culty, either. ; 

The explanation, at least in 
part, is found in one of the 
guidebooks which suggests 
some “matterof-course tactics” 
on shopping, which read aa fol- 
lows: 


“It is great fun to go shop 
ping in Bangkok where you are 
really expected to bargain; in 
fact, the shop dealer will feel 
disappointed if you do not play 
the game properly, so take your 
time and discuss the price with 
him. In the end you will agree 
on an appropriate deal, and 
both of you will feel satisfied 
with a shrewd bargain!” 

Satisfied or not, the fact that 
you may bargain certainly 
comes as a surprise. The very 
same nielloware that you might 
have purchased for 200 ticals, 


possibly could have been pur- gir 


chased for 100, and at the very 
same shop. Every item has it's 
tag, of course, fanciful 
though it might be. 

A sample of the bargaining 
game goes something like this: 
“How much is this crocodile- 
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pers paddle or row their boats to the market ¢very morning. 
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supermarkets 
meat—may be found in a floating 
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: Opened to visitors three days 
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Highlighting the Latest 
In Office Equipment 


The 20th Btsiness Show. 
featuring the latest models of 
Japanese and foreign-made of- 


f.,| fice machinery and equipment, 
=| will be held at the No. 2.and 


3 foo he the Harumi Pier 
In *4OKYO for six days begin- 
ning today. 

On exhibit will be a wide 
range of business machines in- 
cluding electronic typewriters, 


me | copying machines, hand-operat- 
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a week, the Grand Palace is 


unquestionably one of the greatest tourist attractions of Bang- — 


kok and an architectural and decorative triamph of the Fast. 
Tt is im reality a walled town covering an area of over one 


square mile, 


skin purse?” | 
- ticals, sir. This a en 
will note, of very high quality, 


“But that’s too dear.” 
“We can, perhaps, make it 
330, sir. Because you've come 
@ long, Jong way, sir.” 
“Still too dear... I'll take a 
look at the other shops.” 
“Well, sir. How about -3007” 


West. Anything edible—tro m 
market. Traders and shop- 


“Maybe, but I don't. think Tf 
will buy today.” 
“Oh! So in that case 280 will 
OK, though this certainly is 
t a paying business.” 


This may remind you of a 
sort of game with which you 
must be patient in order to 
win. In taking a taxi, like 
wise, you are involved in the 
same sort of dickering, since | 
taxis in Bangkok have no fare 
meters, and it is almost cer- 
tain that agnybody looking like 
a stranger there will be charg- 
ed double. 


Colonel Chalermchal Charuva- 
ster, directer of the newly- 
established Tourist iza- 
tion of Thailand is sure that 
taxi meters will be instalied in 
the near future, but that two-} 
price shopping may well sur- 
Vive since not a few sightseers 
rather enjoy it. 

The Govern t-sponsored 
TOT started full-scale operation 
this March in promoting the 
tourist Industry of Thailand. 
Training travel guides and hotel | 
employes, and encouraging the 
building of good hotels, roads | 
and other facilities for tourists | 
are a part of the work of this’ 
organization. 

With 25 airways, domestic and 
international, using its airport, 
Bangkok may now claim to be 
the traffic center of Southeast 


Anyway, Thailand, as a tourist 
center, is becoming more and 
— important, year after 


Guide to Fiji Islands 


Cannibal Isles Now Tourists , Paradise 


By JIM BENEFIELD 


slands—the 
Cannibal Isles of a century ago 
~——are today one of the easiest 
places in the world for the tour- 
ist to visit, and one of the most 
delightful. 


The wildest tales of war and 
murder and feasts on human 
fiesh in Fiji are ail true. These 
sunny islands were probably 
the most depraved spot on the 
giobe for a considerable. part of 
the 198th century. Everyone 
was eligible for the oven—neigh- 
boring villages, missionaries, 
shipwrecked sailors. ; 

But today a tourist could 
walk from one end of any Fiji 
island to the other, thr 
a4he heart of the bush, and find 


nothing but warmth and hos-. pig 


pitality from every native he 
met. In fact, this is a popular 
pastime presently enjoyed on 
the big island of Viti Levu by 
the more energetic visitor. 


He ca rt at any number 
of pal ere automobile 
trans tion stops and walk 


for three days or so, stopping 
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another outpost o 


at Fijian villages each night 
for food and sheiter, and em- 
erge at a prearranged spot, 
where he can be picked up by 
oe eS Oe ee 
bus and ride back to civi 


tion, 

How did this amazing change 
in a people come about in such 
a relatively short time? Part 
of the credit goes to mission- 
aries and British law, but a 
more fundamental explanation 
probably is that the Fijian was 
mefely going through a dark od 
riod in his history, and that his 
brutal cannibalisrn would have 
burned itself out even without 
outside prodding. 

Seeing the friendly, fuwnlov- 
ing, always smiling Fijian today 
it is difficult to imagine him as 
the descendant of the ‘vicious 
killers whose war clubs kept 
the larders filled with “long 


The modern Fijian is embar- 
rassed by this black era in his 
people's history. He doesn't 
want to talk about it. The only 
time I've ever seen a Fijian look 
truly unhappy was in the 
sprawling public market in 
Suva, when an unthinking wom- 
an tourist picked up a carved 


2 aes 
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¢ the South Pacific which has 


now become easily accessible to vacationers thanks to direct 


air services linking the island with Honolula. 
- belle is seen guiding a tourist through the steps of 


native dances. ' 


Here a Tahitian 
one of her 


wooden cannibal fork from a 
souvenir stand and asked the 

3 — bushy-haired vendor, 

What you use for eat- 
ing sos 

“That was a long time ago,” 
he said, turning away. 

There are more than 300 Fiji 
Islands scattered in the South- 
west Pacific between latitudes 
15 degrees and 22 degrees south 
of the equator. e Inter- 
national Date Line is just a few 
miles east of the island, so Fiji 
is the first place on the globe 
to greet each new day. 

About a hundred: of the is 
lands are inhabited, with most 
of the population living on the 
biggest island, Viti Levu, which 
has the colony's Nadi Inter- 
national Airport at one end, and 
the capital, Suva, at the other. 
Principal industries are sugar, 
copra, gold and bananas. More 
than half of the 380,000 popula- 
tion is Indian, with native 
Fijians the next largest group, 
followed by European, Chinese, 
Samoans, Tahitians, Rotumans, 
Tongans, Solomon Islanders and 
many others. os 

The great Dutch navigator 
Abel Tasman first sighted .the 
islands in 1643, but it was Cap- 
tain William Bligh who charted 
most of them in 1789 while sail- 
ing through the group in 4 
longboat after the “Bounty” 
mutiny, They became a British 
Crown Colony In 1874 .when 
Chief Cakobau offered them a 
second tire to Queen Victoria, 
after having been turned down 
once by Britain, Germany and 
the United States. 

Fiji today is reached by the 
ships of Matson Lines, jent 
8 Pacific Lines, Royal Inter- 
Ocean Lines, Shaw Savill Line, 
Dutch Lines and Union Steam 
Ship Co. Serving the colony by 
air are Pan American, Qantas, 
Canadian Pacific, and TAI, 

Approaching Nadi by jet, just 
il. hours from San Francisco, 
an impressive sight is the first 
glimpse of the islands, rising 
out of the blue Pacific with 
their jagged, volcanic peaks 
piercing the low hanging storm 
clouds. . 

Air arrivals in Fiji now are 
welcomed into a gleaming new 
terminal. building, . finished in 
February as part of Nadi’s $11 
million improvement program, 
Replacing the rundown war- 


served as a terminal before, the 
spacious new bullding boasts 
age Fe restaurants, 
bars, plenty of office space and 
comfortable lounges, | appro- 
priate to Fiji's location as the 
crossroads of South Pacific 
travel. . | 
In addition to serving as a 


time temporary structure that * 
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strategic crossroads, the colony 
is rapidly becoming a primary 
tourist destination in its own 
right. Don Lane, genial Secre 
tary of the Fiji Visitors Bureau, 
expects 14,500 bona fide tourists, 
those who are not merely be 
tween planes or on a few hours 
Stopover, during 1960, an in 
crease over last year of nearly 
il per cent. 


The usual circuit for the vis!- 
tor to Fiji is to fly from Nadi 


to Suva by Fiji Airways, and 
after a few days in the capital 
drive along Queen's Road back 
to Nadi, spending a few days 
en route, possibly in one of the 
unique thatch huts at = the 
Koroleyu Beach Hotel, halfway 
between the two cities. 

During the 40-minute flight to 
Suva, major port and population 
center of the colony, the pas- 
senger gets a good look at the 
tropical isle of Viti Levu, the 
western half of which consists 
of dry, red hills and sweeping 
plateaus reminiscent of much 
of the American west, as well 
as valleys and plains filled with 
neat rows of sugar e, and 
lowlands wet with rice paddies. 


Then suddenly at the center 
of the island the landscape 
changes dramatically into the 
jungle of a South Sea island, 
with storm clouds hovering 
around the mountain peaks ahd 
big, brown rivers snaking their 
way through the bush. This is 
where most of the native popu- 
lation lives, and in clearings in 
the jungle you can see neat 
rows of bures, the thatched huts 
of the Fijians, in villages of 
pachere two or three dozen 
amilies. 

Many of the natives remain in 
the villages, tending small com- 
munal farms nearby, while 
others work in town and return 
each night, or on weekends. 
The hold of village life is strong; 
few Fijians live either in the 
city or on individual farms. 


Here in the villages is the 
greatest charm of the Fiji Is- 
lands. In their thatched houses, 
bullt just as their ancestors 
built theirs, live these unsophis- 
ticated, smiling people, just as 
they have for generations,’ un- 
touched by the pressures of the 
outside world, welcoming visi- 
tors with sincere feeling instead 
of outstretched palm. 


Cosmopolitan Suva, its streets 
thronged with the colorful oos- 
tumes of many races, is worth 
the time for a good look. The 
outer islands are, too, and com- 
fortable yachts are available for 
two to four-day cruises to the 
Yasawa group and other islands 


relatively untouched by the / 
20th ~century. 


ed rotary press, computers, in- 
terphones, teletype machines, 
cabinets, filing systems and ball- 
point pens. . ! 

However, the main feature of 
this Business Show is the latest 
development of electronics in of- 


| fice machinery and equipment. 


The show, which is held al- 
ternately twice a year in Tokyo 


| and Osaka every year, is jointly 


sponsored by the Nippon Office 
Management Association and To- 
kyo Chamber of Commerce and 


| Industry. The last 19th Bust 
| ness Show was held in Osaka 


last November. 

» total of 6,000 items, of 
which about 30 per cent are of 
foreign make, is on display at 
the 20th Business Show. 

Highlights of this spring show 
centered on the first floor of 
the No. 3 Pavilion, where the 
latest models of electronic 
machinery are on display. 

Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co. 
is displaying an electronic cal- 
culating machine, the first to 
be made in Japan. 

Major companies and manu- 
facturers exhibiting on the first 
floor of the No. 3 Pavilion are 
Toshiba Typewriter Co. and 
Toshiba Office Machinery Co. 
both subsidiaries of the Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric Co; Riken 
Optical Industries Co.; Nippon 
IBM Co; Nippon Remington- 
Rand Co.; Nippon Remington- 
Univac Co. and Oriental Photo 
Industries Co. 

Besides the electronic calculat- 
ing machine, the Toshiba group 
is also displaying an electronic 
sutofiling machine, electronic 
adding machine, calculators, 
copying machine and electronic 
Japanese-language typewriters. 

Japan’s progress in the elec- 
tronic industry is well repre- 
sented by the exhibits of the 
Riken Optical Industries Co. 
The company exhibite a whole 
series of the latest Ricoh elec- 
tronic products, including Ricoh 
Viewscope, Ricopy, Ricoh Syn- 
chrofax P and Ricoh offset 
machines. 

The Ricoh Synchrofax P is a 


popular version of the Ricoh 
Syncrofax already on the 
market. The Ricoh Syncrofax 
is a new type of recording 
equipment, which records and 
play back on one sheet of paper. 

The Ricoh offset machine is a 
novel, handy-size printing 
machine capable of copying at 
the rate of 4,000 to 4,800 copies 

r hour, It is easy to handle, 
Caceuse ii cen te weed om ant 
office desk. 


On the same floor, Nippon 
Remington-Rand Co. and Nippon 
Remington-Univac Co. are dis- 
playing their . electronic 
machines side by side. Nippon 
Remington-Rand Co, is exhibit- 
Ing its famed steel furniture, 
chpewriiera and electronic office 
machinery, .covering a total 
space of 244 square meters. 


Nippon Remington-Univac Co. 
displays various types of elec- 
tronic office equipment, which 
includes electronic sorters, 
multicontrol reproducer, elec- 
tronic computers and alphabe- 
tical tabulator, covering a space 
of 165 square meters. 


The Nippon IBM Co. displays 


three latest models of IBM @lec- chines, map copying machines, 


tronic machines at the show. 


| Business Show Opens Today in T okyo 
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The Remington-Rand Safe-File “60" is constructed along 
different lines from the ordinary filing cabinet. Each drawer 
is separated by bulkheads so as to preserve the 
records and documents in case of fire. 


NRC Porous Rubber Stamp, 
has made its first appearance at 


aS tes of 


ee. 


electronic and 


copy papers, 

The three models include the other kinds of saat atand ofi- the show. The stamp can be 
557 interpreter, or, ce equipment. used several thousand times 
and sorter, Eighty manufacturers and Without replenishing the ink. 


A total of 55 manufacturers companies are displaying their 


are displaying a wide selection 
of products on the second floor 


of the No, 3 Pavilion, ranging sized recording machines, cash 

rs and inter registers, book cases, cabinets 

phone systems to pen points. and electronic calculators. 
Among the many business M&- = Hodwell and Co., Ltd. has 


from time-recorde 


chine manufacturers, the Busi- 
ness Machine Industrial Co. of 


Kyoto is attracting attention 
for the superior quality of its 


products despite its relatively siso of pocket 


short history. 
Horii 


chines. 


One of the highlights on the-39 x 17x 4 cm. and it weighs 


second floor of the No. 3 Pavil- 
lion is color conditioning in va- 


rious types of office rooms pre- machine 
sented by the Nippon Paint Co. proof streamlined light-metal 

Matsushita Communications case, can record for five hours 
exhibiting and play back. It has self-con- 


Industries Co. is 
wireless microphone and busi- 
ness telephone machines. 


& Co. is displaying producer, called “Minifon At- 
both hand-operated and electro tache,” is a fullfiedged dictating 
motive folary printing ™@- machine with the maximum ope- 


Other exhibits of the Nation- 
al Cash Register Co. include a 
Wide variety of electronic office 
machines for the use of govern- 
ment offices, banks, and trading 
firms of all sizes. 

Electronic machinery .exhfbit- 
first introduced to Japan the ©? by the National Cash Regis: 
world’s smaliest sound recorder. “er Co. include accounting ma- 
reproducer in pocket size and Chines, versatile adding 
GerMan-made radio recorder, ™achines, analysis machines, 
size. central proof machines, 

The tiny sound recorder-re- _The National Cash Register 
Co, hae installed a service room 
to answer inquiries from clients 
at the show. ; 


roducts at the No. 2 Pavilion, 
neluding German-made pocket- 


rating conveniences. Its size is 
executives designed by the 
Mitsukoshi. Department Store is 


also located at the No, 2 Pav}- 


approximately 1 pounds 12 ozs. 
e miniature precision 


featuring a shock- lion. 
The Isetan Department 
has designed ideal working 


elothes for office workers, and 


tained batteries. these are on display at the No. 


Another miniature machine 2 Pavilion. 
" sad — jogs Ro spre is called “Minifon RC.” made The Bunshodo and Co. dis- 
witha then seine han by the Protona GmBH, Ham- plays cash registers and busi- 


r 
Bo. is showing pen-points, 
Other exhibits on the second 


floor of the No. 3 Pavilion are: CCCUPYing the largest space of 


ball-point pens, portable copy- 
ing machinery, calculating ma- 


i 
: 


ar ag 


T — 


’ 


““" UNIVAC alphabetical tabulator translates’ punched-card 
records and documents at 100-lines per min- 


data into reports, 


j 


ute, adding and subtracting to produce printed totals and grand 
totals. 


& 


burg, Germany. 


: ess equipment. ° 
National Cash Register Co., 


The Isuzu Motor and Nissan 
Motor companies are displaying 
automobiles as “mov office 
rooms” of the futvre. Folding 
desks,’ telephones and recording 
machines are installed in the 
Nissan Biuebird. and Cedric 
and the Isuzu-made Hiliman 
sedans. 


300 equare meters at the cur- 
rent show, displays a whole 
series of 40 electronic data pro- 
cessing systems to be used by 
both bit enterprises and small 
and medium-sized enterprises. 
permanent stamp, called 
~ ie 


Dita cal PO ae es 
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The Ricopy is a desk-top size machine capable of turning 
out 1 copies per hour. 1t will accommodate materials 

to 16 Printing and developing systems are equadettiel, 
making the operation a one-step procedure, 


HORII & 
Cco., LTD. 


Tel: 251-9020/2, 0422/3, 0418 
2-chome, Kanda-Kajicho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


° J1M Duplicating Machine 


A ‘big hit’ among foreign buyers at 
the recent Osaka Int'l Tr. 


Fair 


Outstanding Features 
* Projection ond reflection printing may be done by 


same developer. 


* The powerful (HB800) mercury lighting fixture is 
so designed ond made of carefully selected materio! 


that there is little if no rise in temperature. 
during the hot summer months, this unique fixture 
assures you efficient ond error-free reproduction. 


Even 


STAM ovrucanne macuined 


Main Office: 


Kisshoin, Shinden, Minami-ku, Kyoto 
Tel: (6) T7318 * 
Tokyo Branch: Mitoshiro-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Tel: (231) 7686 . | 
Osaka Branch: Kyomachibori-dori, Nishi-ku, Osaka 
el; (44) 9457 : 


BUSINESS MACHINE INDUSTIAL CO., LTD. 
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GATT Circles Alarmed 


Fears Expressed OECD 
May Control Int’l Trade 


GENEVA (UPI)—Non-EBuropean members of the General 


Agreement on Tariffs and Trade have expressed serious concern | 
that the new trans-Atlantic Organization for Economic Coopera- | 


tion and Development (OECD) will dominate world trade to their 
' detriment, GATT circles said Saturday, 


Six, Outer Seven 
To Negotiate 


LISBON (K yodo-Reuter)— 
Complete agreement to begin 
negotiations with the six-nation 
Buropean Common Market in 
Paris next month was consider- 
ed as perhaps the most import 
ant decision taken at the two- 
day meeting of the Puropean 
Free Trade Association which 
ended here Friday night. 


The meeting was the first ses- 
sion of the EFTA Council of 
Ministers since the ratification 
earlier this year of the Stock- 
holm convention setting up the 
seven-nation association — Bri- 
tain, Switzerland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Austria and 
Portugal. 

Talks between the Six and 
the Outer Seven are due to start 
in Paris on June 8. The commu- 
nique issued at the close of the 
council session here said the 
EFTA governments “will ap 
a7 thé negotiations in Paris 

a constructive spirit” and 
ls Am the readiness of the 
Six to pursue these nagyeanes 
actively.” 

Reginald Maudling, Britain’s 
President of the Board of 
Trade, told reporters after the 
meeting the next step was to 
define the problems existing be- 
tween the two sides and then 
set about negotiating their solu- 
tion. 


“What is now is to 
find the basis for these negotia- 
tions,” he said. 

Maudling emphasized that 
Gises ee te quustion of either 
side trying to absorb the other, 
but of trying to find the basis 
for an association of the two 
groups that would leave both or- 
ganizations distinct but without 
conflicting interests.” 


Travelers 


. Sinclair, former pres 
$dent of the University of 
Hawaii, and his wife arrived in 
Tokyo yesterday aboard a JAL 
plane to attend centennial 
celebrations here of Japan-U 8. 

relations. 
> 


Art manager of the 
engineering service department, 
Arvin. Industries, Inc. arrived 
in Tokyo YesterGay aboard a 
JAL plane for a one-month busi- 
ness visit to Japan. : 

o . 


Governor Zenichiro Sato of 

Fukushima Prefecture, accom- 

nied by four aides, left for 

| Saturday night aboard a 

CPAL plane to survey the Japa- 

nese emigrant situation there. 
al * 

Jesus Galindo, president of 
Nissan de Mexico, left for home 
Saturday night aboard a CPAL 
plane after completing a 15-day 
visit here as a member of the 
Mexican trade mission. 


A - 


23rd May, 1960. 


NOTICE 


Lines and Members of the Far. Eastern 
Passenger Conference are glad to announce 
that the Lloyd Triestino have agreed to 
| resume active membership of the Con- 
| ference, as from the date of this announce- 
| ment the name of the Lloyd Triestino will 
be included in the list of Far Eastern Passen- 
ger Conference members. 


: D.L.M. Macfarlane 
Lecal Chairman 
Far Eastern Passenger Conference 


Fears that this highly indus- 
trialized grouping of the United | 
States, Canada and 18 members | 
of the old Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation 
will hurt trade of underdevelop- 
ed nations highlighted the first 
week of the 16th. GATT sessions 
despite assurances from OECD 

members. 


A GATT report on the OECD 
triggered a full-scale debate Fri- 
day in which «underdeveloped 

nations noted the dangers of 
allowing the new organization 
to discuss world aid and trade 
problems without their vote, ac- 
cording to these circles. 


The circles said these new na- 
tions expressed serious concern 
that the industrialized OECD 
members would gang up and 
arbitrarily decide world trade 
policy which the other GATT 
nations would have to accept as 
a matter of course. 


The new nations felt that 
world trade problems should be 
discussed in GATT rather than 
in the OPCD as they feared the 
“four wise men’s” report on the 
OECD had suggested, the cir- 
cles added. 


The same anxieties were evl- 
dent earlier this week when 
GATT started its examination of 
the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation convention linking Brit- 
ain. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Portugal, Austria and Switzer- 
land, the circles added. 


The new nations voiced con- 
siderable apprehension that the 
rival Common Market and EFTA 
would hurt their trading posi- 
tion with Western Europe— 
their most important market. 

GATT ‘members gave the 
EFTA convention a friendly re- 
ception with the United States 
leading the way calling for the 

“support and approval” of the 
British-dominated Outer Seven. 


Transistor Radio 
Exports to Resume 


Japan will reopen its trat- 
sistor radio exports June 1 un- 


) 
: 
| 


spats Oe heneapaltacattcin. te decile camels a ~ 


chairs and air-conditioning, are 
r gost was about ¥9,360,000, 


This Rolls-Royce car, pinrdhabee by British Queen Elizabeth, 
is equipped with a number of newly-designed devices. Trans- 
parent glass is used in the rear part of the roof so that the 
Queen can be seen by the public from above, 
signed te be opened. Such facilities as radios, 


It is also de- 


room lamps, 
installed in the car. The total 


Makers of Namikiji Ware 
Seek Increased Exports 


By SHELDON WESSON 


NAGOYA—Manufacturers of 
namikiji ware (off-white china) 
are the latest victirns of the spe- 
cious theory, held with almost 
religious intensity in some quar- 
ters in Japan, that the United 
States offers only a market for 
goods which are above a certain 
(arbitrary) standard of “quall- 
ty.” 

With the exception of the 
famous “bamboo china” ruckus 
of four-five years back, makers 
of namikiji are prevented from 
exporting their products to the 
U.S. Since then, the usual ex- 
port markets of Southeast Asia 
have shrunk, and the namikiji 
makers eye with envy the grow- 
ing export of white-body china 
and earthenware to the U.5. 
They'd like a share. Specifical- 
ly, they want to add about $1 
million to the $12 million worth 
of tableware now exported to 
the US. : 

MITT's Reaction 


Faced with their demands, 
MITI has reacted with charac- 
teristic statesmanship, and has 
thrown the problem back into 
the lap of the pottery manufac- 
turers association: ie. to the 
applicants’ competitors. 


Some observers here think a 
solution is near: others fear it 


won't be reached by the end of 


der Government control after|!s year. The namikiji mak- 


a lapse of 20 days. 
The export of transistor ra-| 
dios was halted by the Gcvern-| 


ment May 10 as the volume for 
a month’s period after the low- { 


ering of their check price April 
11 had reached 830,000 sets. 

It was feared the increase 
might lead various countries, es- 


restrict import of transistor 
radios from this country. 

The Government's action came 
‘as a blow to makers of such 
products. The Japan Machin- 
ery Exporters Association en- 
tered into negotiations with the 
Ministry of International Trade | 
and Industry immediately. 

The two parties agreed, as a 
result, to reopen the export but 
to control total shipments to a 
little more than the volume for 
fiscal 1959. They will fx de- 
tails of the planned control by 
the end of this month. 


_ IsBRANDTSEN 


: - §AN FRANCISCO 
; 2 a Oakland — Stockton 


PUERTO RICO 


e 
ARN et NEW 
n 


YORK. 


Norfolk — Baltimore — Philadelphia 
SS FLYING ENTERPRISE II 


Kobe 


Nagoya 


Shimiza Yokohama 


May 25/27 May 28/28 May. 29/29 May wien 
Arrival: San Francisco June 12, Puerto Rico June 30, 


New York July 8. 


SS FLYING CLIPPER 


Nagoya 


Kobe 


Shimizu » 


okohama 
June 7/9 June 10/10 June 11/11 June 11/13 


Arrival: San Francisco June 25, Puerto 


Rico July 15 


New York July 21 
Subject to change without notice. 


. INDEPENDENT 


: AGENTS: 
NISSIN UNYU SOKO K.K. 


Tokyo: ‘Tel. 2¢i-7906/8 . Osaka: Tel. 26-5871/2, 3971/0 
: Tel. 2241, 2766, 2771 Nagoya: Tel. 6-1601/5, 1608 
Kobe: Tel. Shimizu: Tel. 2-2113/5 


| priced 
band basement operations in 


io are demanding a decision 


by August, so the controversy 
should at least erupt this sum- 


whitechina industry 
fears that sales of lower-grade 


| product will harm the reputa- 


tion of Japanese chinaware in 


igeneral, and sales of their 


pecially the U.S. and Canada, to| )* higher-priced wares in. particu- 


The namikiji makers, how- 
ever, expect to sell their pro- 
ducts to supermarkets, chain 
stores and “premium” houses, 
which cannot touch higher- 
white china. These 
| wares would also provide _— 
partment stores which now 
handle white china in the up- 
stairs departments. 


Makers Would Compromise 


The namikiji makers are will- 
ing to’ compromise on: (1) a 
check price above the potential 
minimum, to avoid a sharp con- 
trast with the. price of white 
china; (2) limiting export to the 
U.S. to small casual sets and 
open stock, to avoid direct con- 
flict with the big makers, whose 
forte is service for eight or 
tweive; (3) perhaps, in conjunc- 
| tion with those limitations, an 
over-all quantitative export 


quota. ate 
The basic check-price for’ 


tute of Food Technologists. . 


white-body china is $16 f.0.b. 
per 93-piece set. For namikiji, 
a compromise may be reached 
between $10 and $12. 


The pottery manufacturers’ 
association has reportedly ask- 
ed the namikiji makers to sub- 
mit samples of the qualities 
which they consider suitable for 
the U.S. market—an effort, at 
least, to decide on a quality 
standard which might be per- 
mitted for export. 


The white-body makers have 
beclouded the quality issue by 
saying that, if namikiji is ex- 
ported, then second-grade white, 
which cannot now be exported 
to the U.S., should also be per- 
mitted. That reasoning stems 
at best obscure. There seems 
to be no justification for equat- 
ing, in this sense, export-reject 
quality of a high-priced product 
with top-quality of a lower pric- 
ed uct. 

Parallel Arguments 

The argument has 
makegs are 
barred from export to the U.S., 
then the silk fabric weavers 
should argue that rayon fabrics 
(2 lower-priced related pro 
duct) should be barred f ex- 
port to the U.S., too. else 
they might argue that export- 
rejected silk goods should be 
shipped, to compete in price 
with top-quality rayons. The 
arguments are equaily false. 

Tt all comes back to the same 
ol¢ misunderstanding of the 
US. “market™—the Inability to 
realize in this country that 
there is not one “market” but 
many “markets” and strata of 
markets In the United States, 
Good. quality popular-priced 
goods are welcomed; good quali- 
ty high-priced goods can be sold; 
but poor quality goods, of what- 
ever price level, are all junk. 


The writer is Japan correspond- 
end for Furnishings Daily 
(one of the Fairchild Publica- 


tions, New York), leading Amer- 
ican trade newspaper in the 
home goods fields. 


Food Conference 


HONOLULU (AP)—A Pacific 
food conference is under way 
to stimulate exchanges of agri- 
cultural products. between the 
Orient and North America. 
Here for the week-long meeting 
are 102 delegates from the 
United States mainiand, Canada, 
Australia, India, Japan and Tai- 
wan. The session which open 
ed last Friday, is sponsored by 
the Hawaii section of the Insti-, 
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AMERICAN'S JETS 


NONST OP 


SAN FRANCISCO i 
AND LOS ANGELES ~~} 


TO NEW YORK 


Now, 2 nonstop flights from San Erancisco to New 
York on American Airlines’ 707 Jet Flagships. 
And nonstop Jets from San Francisco to Chicago. 
Also nonstop Los Angeles to New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Washington/Baltimore and Texas. 

Choice of de luxe Mercury or economical Royal 
Coachman service on every flight. Call .your 
Travel a ee eae ) 
' Hotel, Toky. Tel. 591-0833 © 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 


AMERICA'S LEADING AIRLINE 


littie to be cheerful about in the 
week just ended. The Dow- 
Jones index -sustained its big- 
gest los? since 1053. 


Although prices picked up 
somewhat from thé lows in the 
final dealings, the recovery was 
mainly technical and the market 
appeared to be looking for new 
bearish developments. 


The severe drop was accom- 
panied by light trading, leading 
chart followers to opine that al- 
though liquidation has progress- 
ed pricewise, considerable time 
will be required before'a sus- 
tained recovery movement can 
be anticipated. 


The market which had heavi- 
ly bought international brands 
in anticipation of an invasion 
of “hot money” was keenly dis- 
appointed in the cautious state- 


ment made by the visiting U.S. 
securities syndicates. 
The collapse of the summit 


diately initiated a rush of buy- 
ing in defense-related stocks in 
normal bull markets. On this 
occasion, however, it served to 
intensify the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the future of the mar- 
ke 


t. 

Although buying in selected 
armament issues and shippings 
was noted, it was not sustained 
as the major brokerage houses 
continued to remain on the 
sidelines. 

The overbought position of 
the market witnessed only a 
slight improvement. Chart- 
followers believe that the mar- 
gin trading loan balance needs 
to recede below the 25,000 mil- 
lion level and that the ratio of 
credit buying to short interest 
should be no larger than 15 to 1. 

After two successive steep 
falls, even the courageous vete- 
rans appear to be falling in 
line with the view that the 
bull market has topped off. 

The market is becoming in- 
creasingly sensitive to bearish 
factors. Political uncertainty 
both at home and abroad and 
the anticipated deficits in the 
trade balance in the first quar- 
ter are likely to check active 
investment. 

The same people who pushed 
the international brands are 
now saying that increased ten- 
sion in the cold war will mean 


Power Body Plans 


Overseas Surveys 
The Investigation Council for 
Overseas Electric Power an- 
nounced its operation plans 
for fiscal 1960 Saturday includ 
ing surveys .on the Mekong 
River in Southeast Asia and 
other rivers in Peru and Mind- 
anao disiand in the Philippines. 


The local stock market the | 


ments on Japanese stock invest- | PAA 


conference woul’ have imme-| San 


mCKER TALK 


By a STAFF WRITER 


less investment money from 


abroad. 


On the other hand, some! 
market analysts point out that| 
the failure of the Paris meet- 
ing WHI lead in the long run) 
to an increase in defense spend- | 


ing in the United States. 
Nevertheless, buying 


tieups. 


from 
hereon is bound to be limited! 
to selected issues bearing fresh | 
incentives such as stock splits, 
new products and technical 


Tokyo’s Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


(Subject to change without notice) 


ay ' : ee Se Ss 
L. A. Van Campen (left) of Cyanamid internations!’s gen- 

eral chemicals department explains a paper-testing machine to 

Edward M. Kurdkawa, New York representative of Meredio 


Mond Industrial Co., Lad. of Tokyo and T. Sotani, president of Maru- 
7 sho, at Cyanamid’s Stamford, Coanecticut, Research Labora- 
Departures teries. Marusho recently was appointed sole distributor in 
0 ~~ Closing Time | japan for Cyanamid'’s Accostrength Resin 2386, which imparts 
co. 1850 ‘Sy FONE © HOR Ant pppeens. e" 
Hawah, Los 
NWA 1900 1350 1230 R N P 
USA. Sea da. 
Ae cme se | NCCENT INCW roducts 


Albanis, 


bia, 
PAA 1100 0540 2205 Sun. 
Honolulu. San . 
KLM 1 1035 1035 
Australia, Wi Zealand 

Oceania Is. 
KLM 2300 1880 1625 
Philippines, > 


bay. smooth, white paper usually 
Skene 0630 «=: 2135 Sun.| used for letters but doesn't 
work on rough “copy” paper 
NWA 1400 ) 
wa-Manila. 8 _ used by newsmen. A German 
Air oy 1930 ~— Ee import, these sheets are avail- 
— > rags . able at Typeout Corp, New 
CAT 2300 2300 | | York. 
Okinawa-Taipei-Hongkong-Bang- ¢ . “ 
kok Porcelam repair kits in 80 
AF/JAL 1930 1510 1359 j colors to match a great variéty 
eee node gs of plumbing fixtures are being 
ee PAA tum Honotul offered by the Porce-Cote Corp., 


other; When a wrong letter appears, 


Ma-| again. The mistake is covered 


NEW YORK (AP)—A ci 
and easy way to correct typing 
errors is possibie through one 
of new products. 

It's a patented, chemically, 
treated paper about the size of 
@ small adhesive bandage. 


you place one of these sheets 
over it and hit the same letter 


by the chemical. Then you 
type the correct letter on top 
of it. 


This method works well on 


Uniondale, N.Y. The kits in- 
clude filler materiais and imple- 


11068 JAL Los Angeles-Honolulu 
1118 NWA Seattie-Shemye. 
1430 KLM Amsterdam-Anchorage 
i701, NWA Seoul. 
1650 NWA Taipei-Okinawa 
2230 PAA Philadelphia-Idiewtid- 
. ~ Frankfurt - 

Beirut - Karechi- = 


Dusseldorf 
Geneva-Beirut-Bombay-Cailcutta- 


Bangkok-Hongkong 
1905 SAS 
Zunecn 


1555 CPAL Hongkong 
1850 JAL Hon 


ge a as ‘Darwin-Manila- 


Coper il 1agen-Dusselort- 
&- Marachi- 


mentits, activating chemicals and 
expoxy resin oe porce- 
lain. 


a o . 

A Japanese import is a bat- 
tery-operated shaver which 
«| Comverts to a manicuring set. 
In addition to the five-blade 
rotar head for shaving is the 
manicure set which includes a 


By ED MORSE 


buffer and stainless steel nail 
clippers. Available through 
Transistor World Corp., New 
York. , 


A new entry from Du Pont 
is a marine varnish, sald to 
have a built-in ultra violet light 
absorber that makes the finish 


| last two to three times longer. 


It's called “Dulux” ultra-V¥ aper 
varnish. 


If moving heavy equipment 
up and down stairs is among 
your problems, you'll get a ict. 
of help from General Electric's 
new electrically<iriven~ hand’ 
truck called the “Stair Cart.” A™ 
motor drives two apecially de- 
signed heavy-duty rubber belts 
over the stairs, propelling the 
cart and its load. 

> _ > 

Cromallcy Corp. New York, 
now offers an automobile muf- 
fier which the firm tees 
will last ‘the life of the car.” 
Chromium and other metals. 
are diffused into the surface of 
the steel to impart heat and 
corrosion resistance, 


The selfcontained “sover- 
eign” ventless hood for kitchen 
ranges requires no ductwork 
for installation. Two filters, 
one of aluminum to trap grease 
and the other of charcoal to 
remove smoke and odors, are 
said to purify kitchen air 
pram f and quietly. It ts offer- 


cone-shaped carborundum fil- 
ing " wheel, a cylindrical felt 


ed by Swanson Inc, 
Mich. 
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STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 


General Agents 
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Moji/Yawata May 31/31 


*Subject te 
Both vessels 


tm/s LUIS 


Nagoya 
VYhama 


NEW YORK, 
HALIFAX, 


Bobe .....se+ee-0Um. 10/12 
Nagoya ........Jun, 13/13 
Shimiau ........Jun. 14/14 
Yokohama .....Jun. 14/16 
San Francisco Jun, 29/Jul, 1 
New York ......Jul. 15/18 


2 Osaka ..,.......May 30/31 
.¥ Kobe seseessMay 31/June 3 
Nagoya YHTTT TEC 4/ 4 


PHILADELPHIA, 
L, QUEBEC, TORONTO, 
DETROIT, SARNIA vie SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR WEW YORK, EASTERN CANADA 
AND GREAT LAKES PORTS 


FOR BANGKOK & SINGAPORE Vie Hongkong 


M.S. “HIRASHIMA MARU”, X10. 
Yokohama .....May 29/29 Hongkong ..,..June 9/10 


LINO KSLINES 


BALTIMORE, NORFOLK, 
CLEVELAND 


24 DAYS 
ONTREAL 33 DAYSI 
RONTO 37 DAYS 
LEVELAND 40 DAYS 
ETROIT 42 DAYS 

M.S. “MASASHIMA MARU” (Ae tose) 

BEGG cssticadeecsoen wf Atlantic 


Ports oveevee vada 19/20 
Halifax Sryoroey |e 22/22. 


Montreal, ‘ 

Quebec séweadan 25/27 
Toronto ........Jul. 20/30 
Cleveland acec sshd. lf 2 


Detroit errr | x 3 


Bangkok 
Singapore 


eeeess dune 15/18 
eoes. dune 21 


Voy No, 2 
M.S. “SHIGESHIMA MARU” (D/W 7,615) 
Nagoya ¢edencasmeey 24/27 Manila copesecgseeis 6/ 7 
Yokohama ......May 28/29 Sandakan ......Jun. 9/10 
Kobe oosndtehecey 380/30 Jesselton errr. % 11/12 
Mo}i ..cseess-..May 31/31 Tg. Mani .......dun, 14/18 
Yawata eee ».May 31/Jun. 1 Fremantic .. ** .Jun,. 26 


Refrigerated Cargo Acceptable 


INO KAIUN 


TFORYO: (271) 0431-9, 1431-9 
YOKOHAMA: (2) 4051-4 
NAGOYA: (55) 6281 


~~ -— = = za 


Subject to alteration with or without notice. 
For general information apply to: . 


KAISHA, LTD. 


OSAKA: (36) 2471-6, 0165 
KOBR: (2) 8211-6, 2727 
MOJi: (3) 0560, 0687-9 


SHIMIZU; FUJI UNYU (2) 2030 HAKATA: TINO SANGYO (4) 1997 


-—--. «- « 
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May 30/31 


*Subject to 


BANCKOK VIA KEEL 


May 23 
May 23/24 


tCalls Kaohsiung. 


YOKOHAMA: Tel. (2) 4171/8 
SHIMIZU: hey (2) 4398,. 2710 
NAGOYA: Tel. (23) 7727/9 
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via Hongkong, Singapore, 
& Malabar Ports, 


+m/s STAR ARCTURUS 


VYhama May 23/25 
> Shim May 25/25 
Nagoy May 26/27 
Osaka May 28/29 
Kobe May 29/June ; 


*Moji/Yawata June 4/5 
+Calis Cochin Direct 


available. 
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EVERETT ORIENT LINE 


*Moji/¥. 
7Calis Minamata June 1/2 . 


|APAN OKINAWA) PHILIPPINES 


Direct to Naha, Manila, Cebu 
(Other P.I. Ports with Transhipment via Manila) 


Hirohata May 27/28 & Omits 


May 28/30 
Moji/Yawata May 25/26 May 31/31 


Bvererr Aiacareo S&avicel 


Registered and Approved Aircargo Consolidator 
Evererr Taavet Service 
Comprehensive General Travel Agent 
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*Subject to Inducement. 
Refrigerated space and deep tanks for Mquid bulk cargoes 
Schedule subject to change without notice: 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 
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via Hongkong, Singapore, Penang. 


N +m/s 
Kobe May 23 
Osaka May 23/28 __ 
| Kobe May 28/30 


m/s 
DONEVERETT 
Y’hama June 20/21 & 
Chiba June 21/22 
Nagoya June 23/23 % 
Osaka J.18/19&24/28 & 
Kobe J.17/18&28/29 ¢ 
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awata June 30/30 


inducement. 
call Bangkok 
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*Moji/Yawata May 31/313 
Okinawa. 


inducement. 


- Refrigerated space available : 


EVERETT SIAM LINE 


UNG G&G HONGKONG 


May 23/28 wot ‘ 
May 28/29 \ 
May 30/31 


Schedule subject to change with or without notice \ 


EVERETT STEAMSHIP CORP. S/A 


TOKYO: Tel. (591) 6406/0, 3316/9 OSAKA: Tel. (26) 6531/7 


I tt 


KOBE: Tel. (3) 6393/8, 4107/9 
MOJI: Tel. (3) 2687/9 
YAWATA;: Tel. (6) 5490 


MA 
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CARL LM LMR LLM ME te 


Regular “utes to: Bombay, cere Persian Gulf Porta). 


Port Swettenham, Penang 


m/s 
STAR BELLATRIX 


Y"hama June 18/19 
Shimiza June 20/20 
Nagoya June 21/22 
Osaka J.16/17&23/24 
Kobe J.15/16&24/26 


*Moji/Yawata June 27/28 
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figations, an influential 
management organization, last 
week. galled upon the Japanese 
afid U.S. Governments to take 
steps hecessary to save the 
trans-PacifiC New York cargo- 
lMer: service from a possible 
afsiocation. 


“Activities of some non-confer- 
_ lines and disgruntled con- 

ence lines have posed a men- 
age to the stability of Japan- 
New ‘York freight rates. 
‘The management organization 
last Thursday delivered the 

tions to the ruling Liberal- 

mocratic Party, the Trans- 
portation Ministry and the Min- 
istry of International Trade and 
Industry. 

The petition was also submit- 
ted to the American embassy 
for presentation to the Federal 
Maritime Board. 

Parlier in the week, represen- 
_tatives of the Japanese com- 
a operating the trans-Pac!l- 

c New York service asked the 

delegates of the freight commis- 
sion of the Federation of All! 
Japan Exporters Associations 
for cooperation in the plans of 
the Japan-Atiantic & Gulf 
Freight Conference to adopt the 
fidelity commission system: as 
a freight stabilizing scheme. 
Local shippers in yrentnd — 
been reported to be a ya 
the system, reputed to be a kind 
of deferréd rebate system, and 
“ ‘Instead in favor of a reduction 
in the tariff rates. 
However, as a result of the 
shipping firms’ persuasive ef- 
forts, the shippers’ representa- 
tives have decided to take “a 
wait-and-see” stand on the fide. 
lity commission system issue for 
some time. 


High Speed Ships 

The Transportation Ministry's 
shipping chief has said the min- 
istry would ask a high-speed 
ship policy panel to study again 
the propriety of including “su- 


per-high speed” ships in the 
16th Shipbuilding 
(1960-61). 


Shizuo Asada, director of the 
Maritime Transportation Bu- 
reau, aiso said the ministry 
would base its decision on the 
super-high speed ship problem 
on the ive recomme 
the panel. If the panel 
recommended that no super 
_ high speed ships be built under 
\ the 


struction of ocean-going. tank- 
ers or ore carriers, he said. 

He ruled out any intention to 
“allow the re quota to be 
given for b any coasting 


coaler. 
Alaska Service 


- Three shipping oe, 
Kawasaki , Mitsubishi 
SHpome and Yamashita Kisen 
re expected late last week 
care report to the Transportation 
Ministry that they would each 
open @ monthly cargoliner serv- 

ice between Japan and Alaska 
re Be this month until next 


th, 
"rhe three firms are all 
operating tramps to haul Alag- 
kan pulp to Japan. Their decl- 


* 


Trans-Pacific Freight Confer- 
ence of Japan, at its general 
meeting early last week, set 
tariff rates for Alaska-bound 
Cargo. 


JSA Officers 
The Japanese Shipowners As- 


“The Federation of Economie 


Shipping Notes and News | 


| the three vice presidents for 


the next term. 


for the Osaka-Kobe area, 
Toshio Okada, 


Shinsuke Asa, 


for 1960-61. 
stood to become the JSA presi- 
dent for 1961-62 in succession 
to Asao. 

At the time of writing, nobo- 
dy had been picked out to fill 
the t of vice president for 
the Tokyo-Yokohama area. 

Election of the new JSA of- 
ficers is due to take place at 
tomorrow's annual general 
meeting of the shipowners’ 
body in Tokyo. 


Tramp Freight 


The world’s general tramp 
freight level rose somewhat in 
April. 

The composite freight index 
for that month was 76.1, an in- 
crease of 3.2 points over the 
March figure, the United King- 
dom Chamber of Shipping an- 
nounced last week. 

The freight indexes, by main 
items, are as follows: coal April 
64.1, March 60.1; grain 77.6, 73.4; | 

r 91.7, 90.5; iron ore 70.4, 
78.2; fertilizer unavailable, oat 


lumber 81.5, 73.0; 
* 728. 


71.2; average 76.1, 


Laid-up Tankers 
The world’s laid-up tanker 
tonnage, as of May 1, was 6,- 


036,000 an increase of about 
100,000 tons over the April 1 
level. Davis and Newman re- 
ports. | . 


Port Dues 


The Japanese Government 
has been notified by the Singa- 
Government that it would 
vy a@ port due on ships us 
ing Singapore, retroactively 
an April 22. 
© port due corresponds to 
the special tonnage due of 
Japan. 
The rate of the charge is 10 
cents (Straits dollars) per net 
registered ton. 


The Transportation Ministry 
has authorized Mitsui Steam- 
ship Co. to sell the 2,655-DWT 
cargo ship Tokachisan Maru to 
Sanei Kisen Co. for ¥85 mil- 
lion. The vessel, powered by 
@ 1,600 h.p. diesel engine, is set 
for delivery by the end of this 
month. 

Of the contract price, ¥5 mil- 
lion is payable by the time of 
delivery and the remainder in 
two instaliments—the first pay- 
able at the end of December 
1960 and the second at - end 
of March 1961. 


Easier Payméiits 


The Shipbuilders Association 
of Japan t week asked the 
Transportation Ministry, the 
International Trade and Indus 
try Ministry and the Export- 
Import Bank of Japan to relax 
restrictions on payment terms 
for foreign jumboizing and 
other remodeling orders. 

The association asked that 
the easiest terms of deferred 
payment granted for foreign 
orders to jumboize T2 tankers 
should, in principle, be 60 per 
cent in down payment and the) 
balance on installments over 
five years. The present limit 
is 50 per cent by the time of 
delivery and the remainder 


Saciation has selected two of 


over four years. 


They were Misao Tamal, 
president of Tamai Shosen Co., 
and 
president of 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, named by 
president of 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, who is| 
to become the JSA president) 
Okada is wunder- | 
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——————————E SSE 
EMPLOYMENT 
Situation Wanted _ 


UNIVERSITY graduate being re- 
leased in Japan from service around 
1 June, seeking employment with 
retail or wholesale business con- 
cern. Multi-faceted experience; 
Top quality, aggressive young man. 
Resume avallable on request. 
Write to Box 63, Japan 
Yokohama. 


AMERICAN college graduate with 
seven years import sales experience 
in Japan desires position with 
American firm planning to develop 
Japanese market. Box 293, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


COOK houseboy has first class re- 


LEAVING Japan. Wish to place 
cook who has given us many years 
| excellent service: Highly qualified 
experienced reliable. Prefers posi- 
tion as cook only. Meldahi 481-1740. 


New 
minolta 1000 


Shutter up te 1/1000 sec. 
Available at all Exchanges 


URA TRADING CO., LTD. 


226, 298 Marunouchi Bidg.. Tokyo 
Tel: 201-5621 


MATURED Nisei representative/for- 
. Generel besiness back- 


PART TIME, Japanese male 29, col- 
lege graduate, English speaking, 
translating. typing, with driver's 
license. Write Box 287, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 

PHOTOGRAPHER. Age 31, experi- 
enced. English speaking, news & 


desires 
position, ‘with 
firm. Box 301, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


American wishes to 
place reliable safe driver. Box 234, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


Help Wanted 


PURCHASING supervisor with ex- 
required by a 
company for consumer 

ufacture in Japan. Box 519, Sonam 
Times. Tokyo. 


$12,. Japan Times, Tokyo, 
riculum and photograp >. 


EXPORT assistant must - Bagg mo" 


oy history and 
bo Tokyo. 


rhe aang typist with experience and 
Nf | SOF ability as clerk typist 


wanted by Japanese 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 
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A First 
2-Week Vacation 
for $236! 
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Yokohama, Manila, Hong Kong, Kobe—these arz the fascinating 
ports you'll visit aboard the luxurious, completely air-conditioned 
SS PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, SS PRESIDENT WILSON or the 
popular, all First Class SS PRESIDENT HOOVER, 
Delicious food, spacious accommodations, deck sports and games— 
all are included in your President Liner fare, 
Round-trip from any port on the schedule: First Class from $226, beseage 
allowance 350 Ibs. Economy Class from $170, baggage 
allowance 250 Ibs. Regular twice monthly sailings. — 
Sea/ Air combinations available. See your Travel Agent today! 
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SAILINGS FROM YOKOHAMA 


PRESIDENT WILSON .... June 24 
PRESIDENT HOOVER .... July 2 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND .. July 16 


TOKYO: (201) G83 1/8 + YOKOMAMA: (8) 754 1/5 + KOBE: (8) 598'1/4 + OSAKA: (28) 8 


.LASSIFIED| 


| eo0e. 


and YOU MAY BE SURE OF THE BEST RESULTS 
(All classifications payable wi 
(direct to Clossfied Ad Sect.) 
591-5311/9 (Switchboard) 


The Japan Times Classified Ad Sect. 


Tel: 591-1891 


Employment—Help Wented 
TYPISTS with experience (60/w. 
p.m. up) wanted by Japanese Pub- 

bashi. Hard 


: 


th order) 


YOUML be ; be satisfied: well be 
happy: both’ll be happy over a 


lisher, Nihom . work, | car . Any model, year, price. 
but good pay. Rirekisho to: Box)| Please phone 591-9041, 

110-A, Japan Times, Tokyo. 

COOK-MAID for small family aay TY 

718,000 per month. Little English L ESTATE 
required. Call 401-2542 between 

9:30—5 (weekdays). Land For Sale 


EXPERIENCED shipping clerk 
wanted by export import company. 
Must be able to type and use 
abecus. Apply with curriculum 
vitee to Box 296, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


MAID with knowle 


jedge of English. 
Please call 461-6161/3. 
ACTIVE salesman urgently 


—— 


AIR FRANCE needs several male 
Japanese employes. Knowledge of 
spoken/written French and Eng- 
lish required. Applicants should 
be at L'Institut Franco-Japonaise 
(Nichi-Futsu Gekuin) 14, Ichigaye- 
Funagawaeara Shinjuku-ku, 8:45 4.m., 

Saturday, 268. for immediate 
written examination. 


ADVERTISING salesmen/women. 
Liberal commissions, bonuses, other 
benefits on advanced weekly pey- 
ment basis. High earnings for hard 
workers. Telephone 591-4531 for 
appointment. , 

BABY AMAH wanted by Dutch 
family. Apply 271-1839. 


CIVILIAN or military person to sell 
Liberal 


COOK MAID live in. Must know 
English, have Phone 
461-6161/3. 


DRIVER-OFFICEBOY tor well es- 
tablished American company, speak- 
ing fluent English. Local position 
for ambitious young man to work 
in modern, air conditioned office; 
good pay and future. 
408 - 4689. 


ENGLISH conversation instructors, 
part timer, for language school. 
Educated American, British only. 
Day and evening. Apply with per- 
sonal History Box 526, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


ENGLISH conversation teacher re- 
32 year old Japanese 


ings weekly. 
Box 274, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


EXECUTIVE secretary excellent 


retary (ady.) Please take with 


"| offices’ housing, light industry. Box 


even- tiled bathroom up-to-the-minute 


——=e | Park Many others. 


OMORI SANNO 125 tsubo near by 
German school. Bargain sale, price 
Upon Hegotiation. Further details, 
ARIKADO 408-5435-7, . 


HOUSING 
For Sale 
OKINAWA, two buildings 70 tsubo 
concrete construction boiler heating 


1,000 tsubo land located on main 
highway Naha-Kadena, suitable for 


523, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


SHIROGANE! (Next to Azabu) 
Western style 2 bedroom 25 tsubo 
bungalow with 70 tsubo land, tele- 


FURNISHED attractive 1-3 bedroom 

houses livingroom diningroom 

maidroom clean kitchen tiled bath- 

room telephone parking lot ¥20,000 

ae 000. Good location. 971-8883 
ng. 


GORGEOUS!! 4-bedroom residence 
spacious livingroom separate dining- 
room 2-snaidrooms’ 2-bathrooms 
large kitchen drive-in telephone 200 
teubo lawn yard tails 


,| 561-1920, 561-0214. 


NEAR <Amefican school; gorgeous 
60-tsubo 4-bedroom residence, liv- 
ingroom w/fireplace, an ey 
guestroom, 2-maidrooms, tel 
garden ¥100,000. Oriental Set- 1143, 
501-7006/7. 


NEAR center attractive western 
style indépendent 3-bedroom home, 
livingroom, separate diningroom, 
bathroom, telephone 
¥40,000. Semi-western style 3-bed- 
room, lawn 50,000, 231-4031, 
231-5846. 


NEAR Shibuya independent serhi- 
western 3 bedrooms livingroom din- 
ingroom sittingroorm maidroom yard 
parking telephone ¥72,000. Senzoku 
50th Beautiful western big living- 
room bedroom kitchen furnished 
telephone, ¥18,000. Fujii 351-6654. 


OHMORI attractive 3 } bedroom 
bungalow, spacious livingroom, se- 
parated diningroom, laundry space, 
bathroom, stateside kitchen, maid- 
room, telephone, beautiful me ny 
garage, good surroundings, 00. 
331-6363, 331-8768 Eastern. 

SHIBUYA all western 2 bedroom 
residence livingroom, diningroom, 
maidroom, telephone, modern facili- 
ties, yard, park-in, near downtown 
¥70,000. Furnished i 


GOTO APARTMENT—Air condi- 
tioned, unfurnished, bath, hot run- 
ning Water. TV antenna private 
telephone, parking area, 

Crossing 481 -8505/9. 


YORKOMAMA IMPERIAL APART- 
MENT, completely furnished, dou- 
ble rooms, single room, bath, kitch- 
enette, telephone. Yamashita-cho, 
near Silk Center. Phone 8-7889. 


MENT, large furnished 3 
apartment, livingroom, 
maidroom, telephone, 
bathroom. Call 8-7889. 


AOYAMA mgr y > living/dining- 
room 2 good sized bedrooms maid 

room clean bathroom with good 
facilities drive-in 45,000. CAMP 
DRAKE bungalow Sukiya style 2 
bedrooms fenced garden ‘55,000. 
Star 281-2613/4. 


AOYAMA, beautiful western-style; 


gas range, 


drive-in, telephone, garden ¥65,000. 
Oriental 591-1783, 501-7096/7. 


AS modern as tomorrow beautiful 
Californian style bungalow, spa- 
cious livingroom with. real fire 
place diningroom 3 bedrooms clean 


kitchen maidroom with own toilet 
lawn garden garage near Meiji 
481-1733, 3779, 
i623 Sun 


NO-TAX CAMERA 


Just for Tourists. 
int'l Phote Service (271-3335) 


| WIKKATSU ARCADE roxy 


LARGE American export company 
requires stenographers and typists. 
Please apply Box 517, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


MACHINERY SALESMAN Active 
tlernan 


necessary. 
tion with generous treatment. In- 
dustrial Suppliers. Phone 271-8365. 


| WANT to learn English conversa- 


tion, will teach Japanese in return, 
vicinity of 
J 


Tim Tokyo, . 


AUTOMOBILES 


For Sale 


1957 CHEVROLET 210 four-door 6 
passenger station wagon V8 power 
=" es heater fvory blue §3,- 
000. yA . BH. Waldrop, -Tokoro- 
zawa 6140 (office), 9496-7350. 
1952 CHEVROLET, four-door sedan, 
one owner, tax paid to November, 
new tires. First offer (780,000. 


‘| seoure—Phone 271-9807 


1954 FORD ranch wagon V8 stan- 
dard radio heater two-tone brown 
Sgt. J. C. gon oy Tokorozawa 
8140 (office), 9496- 


1955 OLDSMOBILE four-door Holl- 
day sedan Hydromatic power brake 
exctlient condition, all taxes paid. 
Immediate Best offer. 
408-1232. 


1945 PLYMOUTH V8 four-door Bel- 
vedere sedan automatic transmis- 
sion radio heater excellent. condi- 
tion, ne tax best offer. Call 771-4208. 


RENAULT Dauphine 1960 available 
June Japan Delivery. Call Taba- 
calera 271-6338, Tachikawa 22638, 
Johnson 55805, Zama 


31068, Yokota 
77865. Fuchu 44021. 


oto, apply Box 768, 


YOKOHAMA IMPERIAL APART- | day 
bedroom 


phon maid home, western, near Meguro station 
5873. ‘aha Ga 408- | 35,000; Denenchofu ¥20,000. Tokyo 
House Bureau, 501-2540, 501-2496/8. 

For Rent 100 TSUBO SUNNY GARDEN fully 


furnished 3 bedroom deluxe house 

with spacious livingroom separated 

kitchen nice bathroom drive-in 

telephone ¥60,000. Details 
-~5435/7. 


Wanted to Rent 


YOKOHAMA Bluff Area house 3—4 


AMERICAN professor, single, quiet, 
wants small house or detached room 

with bath & toilet. Box 209, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


VILLA: Hayama area. 2 bedrooms, 
livingroom, kitchen, bath, running 
water. Near beach. Tel: 401-2144 
9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
For Sale 


—--- 


BEDS—Largest Bed Maker in Japan 

Special Sizes Made to Order Orien- 
tal Bed Co. No. 31, 2-chome, Shiro- 
gane- Shiba. Tokyo, Tel: 
441-0322, 1823/4 (C-Ave. front of 
Kamiosaki Streetcar-stop). 
AIR CONDITIONERS, refrigerators, 
gas ranges. deep-freezers, space 
heaters, washers, etc. Priced rea<« 
sonably. We welcome dealers, MA- 
RUTOMI & Co. 251-0905, i. 


TELEPHONE, Aoyama area, ~ Tokyo. 
Call office 481-7937, Otani. 


Housing—-For Rent ; 


bedroom | ~w 


Personal 


ENGLISH LADY student speaking 
Japanese Wants boarding Japa- 
nese family, preferably with two 
meals, Box 299, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


HAWAII Nisei, 27, American uni- 
versity graduate, interested in mu- 
sic, sports, and photography, wants 
to correspond with Japanese woman 
college student or graduate. Box 
300, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


CENTRAL CLINIC SURGERY Medi- 


NEED a representative or mailing 
address in the States. Send letter 
to Box 296, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


RETURNING to the States soon 
will open office on the east coast. 
Will handle sundries. Any manu- 
facturer who desire to be repre- 
sented send resume of Box 295, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


Instruction 


ENGLISH GERMAN 
Oskar Tepper. Private monthiy 
73,500, group teaching monthiy 
71,000. Place: Kichijoji 660. Please 
call telephone 022-(2)-4586. 


GREGG SHORTHAND for BEGIN- 
ERS. Easy to learn method. 6 
months finish, 3 lessons weékiy. 
Please apply to°SHIBUYA STENO- 
TYPIST SCHOOL, No. 9, Mitake- 
cho Shibuya or Phone 401-6088. 


conversation, 


FUJI BOAT 


ees | cine, Gynecology id esque if sor 4 

sultation. (Frank o MLD. 
Restaurant Associates). 571-2841, 4636, No. 3 

AT snacktime, bedtime, ballgame §-chome, Ginza. 

or bridge. Take them with you, DR. M. OGAWA Optometrist, e 
only a minute at ‘THE HAMBUR tested and glasses fitted. Tayo 
INN. Gankyo-in. Office hours 30 &m. 
Sulate Culvoda ku, Toky | 

ding - °. 

Business Opportunity 201-4616. 

U.S. IMPORTER in Jaban hooking DR. MATSUMOTO'S — 

for items suitable for mail CLINIC Shigeaki Matsumoto Ortho- 
Tel: 451-3225. dontist (Tachikawa Hospital Ortho- 


dentic Special Consultant. Before 
Tokyo Army Hospital Dental Ad- 
viser) Dr. Suzuki (Orel Surgery) 
Dr. Hayata (Operative) Dr. “yor 
Matsumoto (Prothetic). Hours $200 
—1800 Tel: 921-0634, 331-7448. 


DENTIST DR. S$. AKIO NISSAI 
DENTAL CLINIC Tel: 271-5811 Mik- 
katsu Arcade-Hibiya, ns 
ternational Bidg. 


EDMUND 4. MORGAN Jr..." 
(Harvard) (Tuffs) office hours: 2-6 


pim., 1-97 banchi, Gaien-so, Hara- 
juku, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo. Teli: 
Office 408-3897, House 408-0335. 
FUJI CLANIC Samuel Fujikawa 
M.D. Harajuku, Shibuya (of Yoyo- 
gi St.. near Norw yt 
Appointment and house calls. Tél: 
401-4360. 


HARDY BARRACKS Dental Clinic: 
Dentistry and Orthodontia, 54 Shin- 
saka-machi Akasaka. Front of 
Shinsaka-machi Bus Stop. Sumiko 
Nakano DDS; Kei Enoki D.DS. 
(Texas): 
r(Penn.); 
(Chicago) 


INTERNATIONAL DENTAL CLIN- 
IC Service Hours: 10:00-18:00 SPE- 
CIAL FACILITIES FOR FOREIGN 
PATIENTS Telephone appointment 


Service 


INSURANCE It's the settlement of 
claims that counts. An agent who 
helps you is the service you want. 
We cover your risk in any part of 
Japan by telephone. Try our serv- 
ice. Agency. 


Beauty Salon 
ENHANCE YOUR BEAUTY>—Hair 
Styling and Beauty Treatment by 
Arden Yamanaka US. Licensed 
beauty operator. Only well known, 
imported, cosmetic used ARDEN 
Yamanaka Beauty SALON WNik- 
katsu International Building Arcade 
Hibiya (A & Z Ave.) Tel: 271-7810. 


| FUR Stole, excellent condition, Rus- 


telan squirrel ¥21,600. Or §60. Call 
Tokyo 9496-7116. 


2 LEATHERETTE chairs $5: storage 
chest $5: bedside cabinet §3; babys 
high chair $5; rugs with pads §5; 
babys car bed §2; potty chair §2; 
263-3197. 


|REMINGTON 15 INCH TYPEWRIT- 
ER, 740000, PHONE 
301-3749. | 


drive-in, good surro 


Shibuya. 
western 3 rooms plus kitchen, bath- 
room, telephone, parkable, 39,000. 
(3) Daitabashi, semi-western 2 bed- 
rooms independent, 21 mats living- 


room, dining-kitchen, tiled bath- 
room, maidroom, . garden, 
big garage. T50,000. others. 
Call 1-8787, 331-3413, 301-2865 
Nakajima. 

CALIFORNIAN 


phone, large lawn garden, won gfe th 
furnished it desired. Similar 
luxe 3-4 bedroom brandnew or Bc 
trally heated houses, 2 bathrooms, 
garage, high fence, Azabu, patel may 
Gotanda, Denenchofu, from 60,000. 
Overseas, 561-5281, 561-2968. 


CENTRALLY located western style 

bedroom bungalow spacious 
living/diningroom maidroom kitch- 
en Eufopean bathroom drive-in 
quiet neighborhood 60,000. South- 
west 271-3754/9. 


COMFORTABLE & Quiet atmos- 
phere, ¥1,000/up: W-Bath ¥1,500/up 
monthly for longterm guests, Nanyo 


Wanted to Buy 


AIR CONDITIONER, REFRIGERA- 
TOR, DEEP ero aay ETc. TOP 
PRICE. 281-6800, 


AIR CONDITIONER shotgun, golf 
club, of] heater, television, type- 
writer, fefrigerator, gas range, 
washing mechine, camera, tape 
recorder. Tel: 831-7697, 7983. 


DEAL & SERVICE—air conditioner 
gas-range, refrigerator deep-freezer 
space heater, washer etc. MARU- 
TOMI & CO., Tel: 251-0905, 251-8861. 


IMMEDIATELY WANTED SHOT- 
GUN any kind RIFLE Golf Club: 
Air Conditioner. Top price, P.S.38. 
331-7555, night 331-7301. 


REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 
REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 


Tel: 331-0864, 331-3932. 


AIRCONDITIONER, REFRIGERA- 
TOR, AIRCONDITIONER, RE- 
FRIGERATOR, Deep Freezer, 


PAIRING. Anytime quickly. 
761-8146, 761-8147. 


| Pets 
COLLIES For Sale: 4 months old, 


Hotel, near Ra Tokyo TV Tower, 
Akasaka Shinmachi, Tel: 481-2582/3 


. Bree. 


| KITTENS— Pretty, 


Phone 312-1530, 


Washer, etc. Best price and RE-~ 


Sight-Seeing Tours 


carefully planned routes gap ee 
Afternoon, Night, 


English-speaking hostess. - Trek: 
231-0566 /8. 


10:00-13:00 17 :00-18:00. 


DENTIST OR. KIMURA, 7th fioor 
Takashimaya Dept. Store, Nihbon- 
bashi (Ginza Street) 10:00 am-—¢é 


ku. Tel: 401-6068. 


INTERNATIONAL 

AGENCY, American supervised 
private detective Confiden 
tial investigations, polygraph exam- 
ination (lie detection), all detective 
services, On t. between D & 
F Ave. Phone 481-3273 for further 
information 


Omeort (Omori-Shinchi) 
| Ota-ku Tel; (761) 6766/8 
Yokohama Branch: Basha 
Michi Near Takarazuka 
Theater. Tel: (8) G54 


BUTLER DENTAL CLINIC Hours 


PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY 
Jujin-Hospital, near ShimbDash: 
Station, Ginza side (next to Sanwa 
Bank). Tel: S71-211144. Hours: 9:00 
a.m.—-§:30 p.m. 


COSMETIC & PLASTIC 
tion. 


AUSTIN-HEALEY * 3000 ° 
$2,685 Cif Tfoky 


Se) Te 431-S0617 
Ovoter 176, Mumereto cho 2 chome. Nk Yedegewet 


LITTLE EVE 


= Kobe Rood) Tei, 47-0052/4 


Se 


Wanted to Buy 


ANY make year, model used car, 
top price, cash payment. Call now 
HIBIYA MOTORS, 591-5471, Nearby 
Imperial Hotei. 


BUYING and SELLING all cars 
Any make, year, model, late model 
welcomed, cash payment. For gen- 
erous appraisal call us right away 
“TOKYO SALES” Ministry Ave. 
and 15th. 341-0476, 7330, 3265. 
"54-58 FOUR.DOOR Dodge, Piy- 
mouth, Ford, Chevrolet, Buick, 
Best price offered. Kuno Motors, 
op 

8-1066/7 Yokohama. 


Cope ‘60 Gon Pastures Comm Re ong 
Trt Weerld Rights Reed. © 


PRISCILLA’S POP 


te Fryar Gym across canal 
LATEST MODEL 1959-1958 im- 
mediate/future delivery — A nee 25 
Cadiljac, Olds., Chrysler, Im 
Mercury, Benz, ete. Cash payment 
—ESKO 406-1232 


TAKE best price for your Chevro- 
let and Plymouth 68 four-door 6 
cylinder, cash payment. li right 
now 431-7191 Matsuda Auto. 


. 


WANTED good 1958, 1987, 1956 Car/| 
NEW 


Specially Ford. Cali 501-0406 
EMPIRE MOTORS. 


WANTED immediately 1955-1969 
used Automobile, Highest Price, 
Prompt action, Call 481-7007 New 
Pacific Trading. Free information. 


WHY don't you call Tokyo Auto- 

mobile Industrial Co., when selling 

our car? Will have best price. Ask 
361-4062, 1478. 


? 


I NOTICE You STAY A 
R DESK WHILE T 


a oF) 
HERS HAVE LUNCH 


THAT'S RIGHT. 
MR. GRUMBLY’ 
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Sohyo’s New Policy 


‘ Sohyo (General Council of Japan Trade Unions) 


récently announced a draft of new 


action policies to be 


presented to the convention scheduled in July. 


“In this tentative program, Sohyo’s leadership admits 
shortcomings in the past policies which, in their own 
estimation, have led to the weakening of the organization 
in’ several respects. It also conducts “self-criticism,” which 
reveals what Sohyo leaders consider as undesirable regard- 
ing the past activities of the affiliated unions. 

We agree with the leaders that Sohyo’s policies require 


changes for the better. 


That, however, is as far as our 


agreement goes bechuse the document in question indicates 
that the leaders of Sohyo maintain a basically untenable 
attitude toward the role of labor in a nation’s economy. 


telIn the. section 


of “self-criticism,” 


for instance, the 


statement laments the fact that the 1960 “spring offensive” 


did not develop into nationwide strikes. 


“This,” the 


document reads, “is the biggest problem which confronts 
the Japanese labor movement.” 

The authors of the document attribute the failure of 
the Sohyo-affiliated unions in obtaining wage hikes of wide 
margins to the fact that they are organized on the basis 
of individual enterprises. As a remedy, they propose 
reorganization through a five-year program of the entire 
system on a one-union-for-one-industry basis. 

'.As a specific and painful example of the shortcomings, 


the 
ment union was 


statement refers to the fact that a second, pro-manage- 
formed at the Miike coal mines during 
the recent, intensely aggravated dispute. 

‘ The leaders of Sohyo also deplore the fact that the 


“economic offensive” they directed failed to grow into a 
“political offensive” with the result that in_ the campaign 
against the security treaty the unions “did not resort 


to force.” 


What are the measures, then, these leaders of Sohyo, 
the largest national labor federation, propose to correct 


these. “ills’’? 


One of them is to drop the education-propaganda activi- 
ties which in the past have been almost entirely “leftist 
agitation” and instead to concentrate attention on the 
“hasie education of those workers who are indifferent” 


to the meaning of unionism. 


It is apparent from these pronouncements that the 
leaders of Sohyo have yet to learn what the role of labor 


should be in a nation’s economy. 


approvingly that the affiliate 


winning what they need by 


capitalist.” 


They point out dis- 
ions still lack the “idea of 
flicting on the 


What is really needed would be the reeducation, not 
of the grass-roots unionists under Sohyo's wings but the 
leaders themselyes. They must be made to learn that 
Marxist reasonines based on the simple dichotomy of 


labor vs. capital have long 


been out of tune with the 


Unhealthy Indoors 


- Three cheers for the Tokyo Metropolitan Health Burea, 
which has initiated a clampdown on theaters and coffee 
shops ‘that fail to pass its tests for clean air. 


Spot inspections conducted recently indicate that half 


of these establishments are 


filled with foul air. Their 


managers were handed warnings to install adequate ventila- 


tion equipment forthwith. 


This reveals a situation that has not drawn too much 
attention heretofore, unlike the smog problem. Of course, 
it. does no good to have the best of all possible ventilators 
if the air drawn inside is polluted. Nevertheless we are 
made to stop and wonder if reports showing how a high 
proportion of urban people suffer lung diseases may not 
be explained partially by the unhealthy interiors where 
they while away. their leisure hours. 

: It stands to reason that as long as the population does 
nd so much time in indoor public places the effect 
might be an important factor in the nation’s health picture. 
‘We suspect this recent checkup in Tokyo has only begun 
to sample a very general evil. 
If the movie houses and coffee shops are so bad, what 


of the bars and restaurants’ 


Particularly those tiny, 


wded places where the air is visibly thick enough 


ost to cut. 


One interesting sidelight of the inspections is the 
discovery that a number of establishments, especially 
theaters, contained more than the- legal limit of carbon 
dioxide because they also violated crowd limits. This 
is a common practice which has-been cited often enough 


ffom the standpoint of fire danger. 


The Fire Department 


should take note of the Health Bureau’s discoveries—and 
also do a bit more inspecting on its own. 
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Weekly News Review ry 


‘Forcing of Security Treaty Approval Creates Political Crisis 


. 


Prime Minister Kishi, after 
forcing the Lower House ap- 
proval of the much-controvert 
ed Japan-U.8. Security Treaty, 
faced a twofold task to allay 
his Liberal-Democratic intrapar- 
ty opponents and to deal with 
the angry Socialists. 

The fact that police were call- 
ed into the Diet bullding to 
eject the Socialist human bar- 
ricade was deplored widely and 
bitterly. The Socialists charg- 
ed that the Government trampl- 
ed under foot the dignity of 
the legislature. The Liberal- 
Democrats countercharged that 
the forcible confinement by the 
Socialists of the Lower House 
Speaker in his room left no 
choice but to call in the police. 

On Saturday, about 150 Social- 
ist members of the Diet went 
to the Prime Minister's resi- 
dence at Shibuya, Tokyo, to de- 
mand the resignation en masse 
of his Cabinet and also the 
resignation of House Speaker 
Dr. Ichiro Kiyose, who sought 
the police assistance. 

For Kishi, however, it is out 
of the question at this time to 
consider resignation. He rammed 
through the Security Treaty 
Friday, acting swiftly as soon 
as the nation’s attention revert- 
ed back to Tokyo from Paria, 
where the summit conference 
broke down over Khrushchev's 
intransigent demand for U.S. 
apology for the spy-plane inci- 
dent. 

Ratification Assured 

That assures, in accordance 
with the Constitution, the auto- 
matie ratification of the treaty 


' om June 19, just in time for U.S. 


President Eisenhower's sched- 
uled visit to Japan, even if the 
Upper House falls to take a vote 
by then. The U.S. Senate can 
now be reasonably expected to 
ratify the pact during its cur- 
rent sitting. . 

The infuriated Socialists will 
try their utmost in branding 
the Kishi Cabinet as an undem- 
ocratic regime. But the usual 
propaganda machinery in Mos- 
cow and Peilping has already 
stolen the show by quickly 
comi up with that argument 
in its broadcast. On Friday, the 
Soviet Government handed a 
note again to Ambassador Sue- 
mitsu. Kadowaki and argued 
that the recent U2 spy-piane in- 
pommengg 8 ge = iay the aggressive na. 
ture the U.S. everseas mil- 
itary bases. 


The Socialists and the Dem 


ocratic Socialists are boycotting 
the Diet proceedings and there 
is no prospects that the Diet 
will be restored to normaicy 
this week. Theoretically, the 
Socialists may also resign from 
their Diet seats in protest. But 
at present, there are no signs, 
either, that they are going to 
resort to this extreme action. 
Vocal Opponents 

In these circumstances, the 
crucial role fas upon Prime 
Minister Kishi’s intraparty op- 
ponents, who want to see him 
step down They may be tempt- 
ed to make of Kishi the scape- 
goat for the Diet turmoil. Then, 
they will have attained at the 
same time their objective to 
prevent Kishi’s election for the 
third term of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic preisdency. 

Among them, Ichiro Kono and 
his followers were most vocal. 
They said the use of police 
force disappointed them sorely 
and made them “indignant” as 
well. No less critical, however, 
were the factional groups led 
by Kenzo Matsumura, Takeo 
Miki and Tanzan Ishibashi. 
These latter groups, which had 
ea Beige more time for 
deli 


ration upon the treaty, . 


Were absent when the treaty 
was forced through the Lower 
House past midnight Thursday. 
Kono retired from the floor be- 
fore the vote was taken. 
Although the quick Lower 
House passage of the pact rati- 


oc Press ‘Comments Summarized vars 


Treaty Passage 
~“Newsmen asked Prime Minis- 
ter Nobusuke Kishi to clarify in 
a press interview how, he pro- 
posed to settle the situation 
Caused by the Diet action on 
the new Japan-US. security 
treaty in a House of Represen- 
tatives plenary session boycot- 

by the opposition parties. 
Prime Minister Kishi turned 
down the request. The con- 
clusion is that Kishi refused 
to see the press because 
of inability to. explajn his 
political stand and fearful 
of. aggravating public anger. 
It is clear that Prime Minister 
Kishi is entirely responsible for 
the impaired prestige of the na- 
partiiamentarism. The 
general public does not want to 
seé an incident similar to the 
Syngman Rhee incident occur 
in. Japan. Prime Minister. Kishi 
should promptly carry out the 
resignation of his Cabinet. 
Mainichi Shimbun 


The Lower’ House confusion 
witnessed Thursday and Friday 
gravely marred the history of 
parliamentary politics. The So- 
cialist Party is to blame for us- 
ing force to try to block the 
passage of the treaty, but the 
Liberal-Democratic Party is 
equally or more responsible for 
the resulting turmoil. . Why, did 
the Government and its party 
railroad the treaty through the 
Lower House in such a haste 
while extending the Diet ses- 
sion for as. many as 50 days? 
What do Tory leaders think 
will become of the future of 
democratic politics? Of course, 
the Government party’s actions 
fo not in any. Way justify the 
Opposition’s attempt to block 
the passage by hook or by 


im) 


crook. Both the Government 
and Opposition parties should 
work out remedial measures ef- 
fective enough to save pariia- 
mentary politics untrammeled 
by any party interest or 
strategy.—Chubu Nippon Shim- 
bun (Nagoya) 


The Diet, the supreme organ 
of the nation abiding by parlia- 
mentarism, has been desecrated 
and its authority trampled up- 
on as its majority party un- 
ilaterally rammed through a 
motion for a 50-day extension 
of the Diet session and the con- 
troversial bill for the revision 


of the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty amidst indescribable 
uproar and confusion, With 


many more questions left unan- 
swered and the péople’s fears 
growing over the recent devel- 
opments in the international 
situation, more efforts should 
have been made by the Gov- 
ernment to clarify its stand re- 
garding the pact. ..The numer- 
ical superiority enjoyed by the 
ruling Liberal-Democratic Party 
had been expected to be used 
as a decisive factor in eventual 
passage of the bill through the 
Diet. The majority forces 
should have exerciged their 
privilege so as to reflect the will 
of the voters who had elected 
them to the Diet.—Nishi Nippen 
Shimbun (Fukuoka) 


Northern Fishery 

Japan's salmon catch quota 
for ttis year was slashed by 
17,500 tons from last year and 
no-fishing areas 
expanded as a result of the Ja- 
pan-Soviet “ogy talks con 
cluded May 17. No one has yet 
given an acceptable answer 
why the nofishing areas have 
to be progressively expanded 


substantially® 


and the catch quota cut down 
every year by 10,000 to 20,000 
tons. Scientific data should be 
found as to what would be the 
appropriate scale of fishing 
from the standpoint of preserv- 
ing salmon resources. This is 
supposed to be the key task of 
the Japan-Soviet Fisheries Com- 
mission. In reallocating the 
quota within Japan, care should 
be taken not to exert undue 
pressure on fishermen who op- 
erate on smaller scale, The po- 
litical relationship between 
Japan and the Soviet Union was 
also reflected in the results of 
the salmon talks, The fishermen 
and fisheries organizations 
should take more Interest in im- 
proving political relations be- 
tween the two countries.—Hok- 
kaido Shimbun (Sapporo) 


Japan-U.S. Relations 

Just one hundred years ago, 
Japan and the United States ex- 
changed instruments of ratifica- 
tion of the two nations’ treaty 
of amity and commerce. During 
the past one hundred years, the 
two nations, except for a com- 
paratively short and unhappy 
period, have enjoyed close rela- 
tions. Particularly in the field 
of trade, Japan’s exports to the 
U.S. in prewar years represent- 
ed 16 per cent of her entire 
exports and imports from: the 
US. 24 per cent. In postwar 
years, the two nations’ trade re- 
lations became closer still. With 
the centennial celebrations as 
an Opportunity, it is hoped that 


efforts will be exerted’ by both . 


sides to further their relations. 
In other words, it will be egsen- 
tial for the two sides to solve 
pending political and economic 
solegege iy thon Kelzal Shim- 
un 


% 


By KAZUO KURODA 


fication came as a surprise, 
rough sessions were foreseen 
for the latter half of the week. 
Speaker Dr. Kiyose, Liberal 
Democrat, and  vice-speaker 
Takaichi Nakamura, Socialist, 
left their parties Tuesday to put 
up a front’ of impartiality, in 
anticipation of the trouble. 
Following that announcement, 


Highlights 


Pact ratification rammed 
through Lower House. (May 
20 


) 
Soviet 


Union protests 
against U2 bases in Japan. 
(May 20) 

Socialists demand a- 


tion of Kishi Cabinet. (May 
21) 

Diet extended until July 
15. (May 19) 

Japan accepts 67,500-ton 
salmon quota and prohibited 
areas. (Mav 17) 

Zengakuren students clash 
with police. (May 20) 

ROK admits 15 Japanese 
7 ranegaaan Huh Chung meets 

em. | 


they told the leaders of the 
three major parties the same 
day that the use of police force 
must be shunned to keep me 
legislature’s dignity. Later de 
velopments proved to be precise- 
ly the opposite of what they 
pledged to do. 
Diet 


On ‘Thursday, the Liberal- 
Democratic Party decided to 
seck a SO<lay extension of the 
Diet. That much extension, to 
cover the period from May 26 
to July 15, was considered ne- 
cessary to assure the pact ratifi- 
eation,. Even the Constitutional 
provision for automatic ap- 
proval requires that the Diet 
remain in session. 

Around 10:30 the same eve 
ning, Saeki Ozawa (Liberal 
Democrat), chairman of the 
Security Treaty Special Com- 
mittee, terminated the commit- 
tee proceedings, overriding the 


Sontalist protests. At 11:50, 
Speaker lyose opened the 
lenary eession, after having 
en helped through the Social- 
ist human wall by policemen. 
At this plenary session, the 
Liberal-Democrats approved the 
Diet extension without Socialist 
attendance. While the Socialist 
attention was diverted to. this 
move, the Liberal-Democrats 
came up with another surprise 
move and voted approval of the 
Security Treaty and related 
agreements at another plenary 
session, which opened =  6ix 


minutes after midnight Thurs- | 
* day. 


Fishery Talks Ead 

Other major headlines: 

1)- The Japan-Soviet fishery 
talks in Moscow reached settle- 
ment Tuesday after 106 days 
since the Fishery Commission 
opened on Feb, 2. The quota 
for this year’s Japanese salmon 
fishing, the center of contro- 
versy, was set at 67,500 tons, 
Japan also accepted extension 
of a no fishing zone at two areas 
near the Kuriles. This settie- 
ment marked another milestone 
in Japan's annual retreat both 
in regard to the fishing quota 
and the restriction of fishing 


be- 
longing to the ultraleftist Na- 
tional Federation of Students 
Seif-Government Associations 
(Zengakuren), tried to storm 
the me Minister’s official re- 
sidence Friday in, protest against 
the ratification of the Security 
Treaty. In the subsequent 
clash with the police, both po- 
li¢emen and students were 
injured, although no accurate 
casualty figures were imme 
diately available. 

3) Fulfilling his earlier 
mise, Acting President uh 
Chung of the Republic of Ko- 
rea admitted 15 Japanese news- 
men into that country and held 
a press conference with them 
and newsmen of other nation- 
alities in Seoul Thursday. The 
interview, however, was con- 
ducted in the Korean language. 


Readers in Council 


‘Apologies for U2 Incident 


To the Editor: 

All of us are grieved that the 
summit talks ve collapsed, 
This can but heighten the ten- 
sions of the world, add to the 
growing armament race, and 
make more difficult the set- 
tlement of the German unifica- 
tion problem, the disarmament 
problem, others. 

I do not wish to add any 
fuel to the fire of the contro- 
versy as to who caused the 
summit conference to collapse. 
But as an American citizen I 
should like to say that I pro- 
foundly regret that my country 
did not apologize to the Soviet 
Union for the U2 spy plane in- 
cident. It appears to me that 
in this case we of the U.S. have 
broken international law as 
well. as the charter of the 
United Nations by failing to 
respect the territorial integrity 
of the Soviet Union. I, as a 
loyal American citizen, should 
like to express my deep regret 
and apology to the people of 
the Soviet Union for this. in- 
cident. I hope that it will be 
possible for the Government 
of my country to officially apolo- 
gize for the intelligence flights 
which our planes have taken 
over the Soviet Union within 


10 Years Ago 
—'Today—— 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 


May 23, 1950 

. WASHINGTON—The U.S. Air 
Forces fighter strength num- 
bers about 1,500 aircraft and is 
close to becoming entirely jet- 
propelled. Eighty per cent of 
1,000 of these planes are high- 
speed jets, . 


WASHINGTON—Defense Se- 
cretary Louis Johnson said that 
the United States is developing 
a “lot” ef secret weapons “we 
just can’t talk about” but ‘as- 
serted he does not feel “war is 
imminent.” 


the past four years. 

How will America protect 
herself in the event of a sur- 
rise attack unless she has in- 
Ligence information provided 
by the U2 fllghts? This I am 
not prepared to answer. But 
it is my rsonal conviction 
that the U.S. will be stronger 
if she abides faithfully by in- 
ternational law. Righteousness 
and Integrity are greater forces 
in the long run than military 
armaments. Perhaps the Soviet 
Union will come to see this, 
too, if the U.S. abides by the 


spiritual heritage which made 


her great. 
Ogaki Shi 


‘the aul Yemen? 


To the Editor: . 

I disagree with Hideo Kazama 
of Shizuoka, who, in this 
column of May 9 urged Presi- 
dent Eisenhower visit Yasukuni 
Shrine to apologize to the souls 
of the Japanese soldiers. who 
fought In the last war. 

Needless to say: the United 
States disapproved of Japan's 
military activities in China dur- 
ing the Chiang Kai-shek regime 
mainly becatse of its aggressive 
action and threat to world 

ace. 

In defiance to the opposition 
Japan declared war with the 
United States with a surprise 
attack on. Pearl Harbor, which 
consequently led Japan to defeat 
after four years. 

Regardiess of what country, 
Innocent soldiers who fought 
fof the sake of their country 
must be’ honored with respect. 
Bui no man can be forced or 
u to show his respect unless 
he has desire of his own. If an 
apology of President Eisenhower 
is needed at the Yasukuni 
Shrine, an apology from the 
Emperor would also be required 
with a visit to countries 
involved. 


Sasebo 


R.D. MCCALL 


THE PALACE OF IMAM 


COMPLETED IN 1537 AFTER 
¢ 
We re CF LABOR= 
BUT iTS OWNER. DIED 
THAT VERY YEAR 


TOSHIHIRO ITODA 


\ See not be giving the reader 


_ the old friends we met some- 
' where ~ back 


SIDE GLANCES By Galbraith 


Greek 
Tragedy 


By Max Lerner 


PARIS—Walting for the fateful American briefing in the 
Palais de, Chaillot after the abrupt breakup of the summit, little 
huddles of newspapermen were asking each other the meaning 
of the brutal, almost incredible, Russian ultimatum. “Is it 
war?” I heard ome ask. The answer should’ have been, I sus- 
pect, “Not war but a sword.” 

The knell has sounded for the brief idyll of coexistence be- 
“How long does Susie usually tween Kremlin and Pentagon. Its death came about through an 
go steady?” airman’s ill-fated mission, an American leader's improvised diplo- 

matic blunder, a Russian leader’s relentless rigidity. 
It ig futile to ask which of these three—Powers, Eisenodever, 
RB Khrushchev—will have to bear the burden.of guilt before pos- 
ooks terity.. They have acted almost as if they were automata, like 
LITERATURE AND WESTERN the plastic dummy in the Russian spaceship, propelled through 
MAN. By J. B. Priestly. Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, 
N.Y. $6.95. 


a void by forces beyond their control, 

The cold war is back, more blighting and frigid than at any 
time, even in Stalin’s era. A hot war has been brought per- 
ceptibly closer. Instead of coexistence we shall now have co- 
J. B. Priestiey's fresh, vigorous detraction, skating on the thin edge of codestruction, Between 
approach to Western iiterature Powers and Alien Dulles, Eisenhower and Herter, Khrushchev 
comes like a cool breeze and Marshal .Malinovsky, rarely in history have so many been 


through the stuffy volumes of so imperilied by so few, 
stale remarks collecting dust on > 


the back shelves of college Amidst the multitude of reflections coursing through your 
libraries, mind as you piece together the story of what happened, three 
Surveying European and dominant impressions survive. 


American literature from Ma- One is of the mess into which President Eisenhower and 
chiavelli to Tom Wolfe, Liteta- his Administration have stumbled and blundered, dragging their 
ture and Western Man is selec. country and its Allies with them, I hasten to add that his be- 
tive, original and authoritative. havior under fire at Paris has shown a grave dignity and 
It is selective because i restraint, contrasting with Khrushchev’s bravado, bragging, and 
makes no attempt to march out Diuster. But the hard fact is that America and its Western Allies 
every literary figure capable of Will have to suffer stoically the upintended consequences of 
rhyming love and dove, thus actions taken hastily by a few men, without consultations, 
sparing the reader the task of The Allies must have known, of course, that the overflights 
having to view afi endless array were going on. They did not know of the decision to claim the | 
of names. On the contrary, right of continued overfiight as a matter of policy until it was 
only those who have contribut- made and until it was too late to withdraw it without humiliation, 
ed to the molding of the West- The Soviet leaders did not consult their Allies either, but theirs 
erm Man are considered. is a totalitarian power-mass, not a constitutional working set-up 
It is original because Priestley Of joint decisions by equals, as the Western alliance is-con- 
refuses to accept the timeworn ceived to be. 
critical estimates of the men he Given the American blunder De Gaulle and Macmillan have 


discusses. Blake, far from be- done everything possible to save the summit but to no avail. 
ing insane, is “healthy and Even the enormous prestige which De Gaulle has at the height 
sound;” Byron for 


ail’ his of his career, and the healthy respect Khrushchev has for him, 
famous amours, seems “happier were ineffectual in the face of Russian rigidity. One gets the 
in male than in female com- impression that no non-Communist leader—not Roosevelt nor 
pany.” the “public G.B.S. was Churchill nor Gandhi—could have moved the Russian delegation 


dishonest ... about sex and the a: this point. It had reaso 
social end political systems he return. 2 ne baer wena ae . "2 


advocated.” . * . 


Finally, it is authoritative be- This brings me to the second Overwhelming impression—the 
cause it is the result of nearly spectacle of a Communist leader famed for his tactical flexibility, 
half a century of wide reading who has become a totally rigid man, as if frozen into a rigor 
stiat Qe or on om with @ mortis. We shall have to throw out of the window all the 

experience a3 & things we have ever thought of Khrushchev in order fit the 
novelist, essayist, playwright me ol picture. ia 
and producer, — One almost gets the feeling of a man forced by an ultimatum 

The work is divided into five from an unknown source to deliver the ultimatum he did deliver. 
parts with the emphasis on 20th Stalin at his worst could not have behaved worse. It was as if 
century literature. Briefiy, the the current Chinese Communist leaders had taken over the Rus- 


divisions cover the Renaissance, sian delegation. iniy the Russ " 
the Restoration, the Romantic ee Certainly the Russians have embraced the Chi- 


nese rine of American leaders as mad warmongers and of 

oe the latter half of, the puclea Wer as a permissible instrument of national policy in 
h Century and the Modern meeting vounterrevolutionary provocation. 

Age The question ‘arises whether Khrushchev is a free agent or 
‘As Priestley himself ad- a prisoner of his own extreme nationalist groups. The American 
mits, the book does not pretend delegation seems now to accept the theory that Khrushdchev’'s 
to be a work of scholarship or policy was framed at Moscow before he came to Paris, that he 
a literary history, but “as the came here deliberately in order to scuttle the summit conferefice, 
Utle suggests, the emphasis is and that the Russian generals have in effect taken over the rule. 
on Western Man.” He selects This is put in extreme form but there seems to be a hard 


those whom he considers to be tr 
the representative figures of ig of truth in it, The Russian officer corps is known to resent 


cutting down of its numbers, and having to return to 

= period and concentrates ON civilian life as a result of disarmament measures. This was one 
pews > revolution Khrushchev did not get away with internally. He 
For example, in the Renais- acts like a man brandishing his missiles with a Red Army gun 

— — a ye. placed against his temple in case he loses heart. Marshal Mali- 
8 y; ais anc noveky may not hav 

saahehinnn, Peantge Diekaane y may e come to watch over him but he is a symbol 


are, of A ithin Russia 
England and Cervantes, Spain. spree ages 5: . " . 


. . 
Four American novelists are There remains the third overw im 

the US. between tne cre woria OTM peace being crushed between « blundering America, snd 
rt Mes se ngs Poort us ‘anene &- power-arrogant rigid Russia. As you watched the unfolding 
Fitzgerald, William Weulire ne of the sequence of events it was like watching a Greek tragedy. — 

and Thomas Wolfe Once. Herter’s fateful words were uttered in W ‘ 
,. America adopted as a policy what should have been only an 

But herein lies the book's unpleasant unavowed necessity, events moved implacably, 
ro aga shortcoming. For Eisenhower had one more chance however and made another 
unless one sees eye to eye with phiunder. He came to Parig with the decision to announce that 


Priestiey on his selection of . 
writers, one is likely to turn pases gan er oy suspended its overflights and would not resume 


was a major concession, Had it been made imme- 
ere Pe ep apse omp or disap- diately after the Herter statement it would have undercut the 
’ ground Khrushchev took. But if not too little it came too late 

Such literary giants as 


when finally announced at the opening session. 

The consequences of the summit breakdown for Berlin and 
German question still remain to unfold. The consequences 
the world are bound to be heavy. The Russians: talk of re- 
uming the summit in six or eight months, which means with 
another American Administration. Richard Nixon has suffered 
a severe blow. as a candidate. The Republicans have lost their 
peace issue. We must confront a new era with new perspectives, 
courage, patience. 9 ? 

“Shine, perishing republic,” wrote Robinson Jeffers in a 
gloomy poem. One is tempted to add “Shine, perishing world.” 
But there is a life-force in man ag well as a death- 


Three Minutes a Day © 


Christopher Mariowe, Ben Jon- 
son, Alexander Pope and John the 
Steinbeck rate only a single ¢,» 
line in the 446-page volume. ,. 
On the other hafid, such com- 
paratively unknowns as Italo 
Svevo, Alexander  Biok, 
Benedetto Croce and Stefan 
George are allotted at least two 
pages of comment, 


If the book's shortcomings are 
in its arbitrary selections, then 
the etrength of the work is 
here, too. For through a single 


enlarged view of the particular 

man we see a grand over-all By JAMES KELLER 

view of the general society Penalties of Progress 

he represents. Shakespeare, eps 4 : 

Goethe, Cervantes, Tolstoy, The pollution of drinking ee ee 


quantities of sewage emptying 
into these waters is already pre- 
senting big health problems. 

’ A bountiful Creator is contin- 
ually showering His blessings 
upon us. But He expects us to 
show good sense in the way we 
put them to use. 

Do your part to see that the 
remarkable advances of science 
continue to benefit everyone 
‘ and harm no one. 


Moliere, Shaw, Dickens, Proust water is becoming an ever-in 
—all the really great men of creasing problem due to hun- 
“ecg are saveen to gy we dreds of new chemical products. 
ey’s keen ana mind for According to water experts, 
extended, freshly original criti- plastics, detergents, rnd: 0590 
cism. and the many other helpful 
Although Priestiey’s avowed items science has contributed to 
purpose of selection is to sim- modern life may prove to be 
plify things, there are times mixed blessings. ey cannot 
when he seems to lose track of be completely removed from 
this alm and ends up by com- water by standard methods. 
plicating rather than simpilify- The growth of “super-cities” “The eyes of the Lord In ev- 
ing. resent more problems in the ery place behold the good and 
In the section titled “Back. fight to keep drinking water the evil.” 
ground to the Books,” we are Pure. (Proverbs 153) 
presented with a maze of intri- Cities are springing up along Inspire each of us, O Holy 
cate philosophical. and psycho. hundreds of miles of all our Spirit, to be masters of material 
progress, not its victims, 


logical trends and the mind of steat water courses, coasts and m 
Try and Stop Me 


the ordinary reader simply can- 
not assimilate such a potpourri 
of information. Moreover, there 

By BENNETT CERF nd 

Near the Brooklyn Navy Yerd, a young sailor spotted @ pair 

money if he Of lovely chicks and happily began following them. They 

ed 


enough for his 
omitted them. 


‘ But these are minor poin 
and on the whole Priestley is 
to be commended for his ex- 
traordinary efforts in compiling 
this volume. His is an admit- 
tedly subjective, entirely 
arbitrary approach to Western 
literature written neither for 
the scholar. nor the casual 
reader, but rather for those who 
fall somewhere between. 


Reading such a book is like 
getting reacquainted with 


are lapses where the author 
falls back on listing names as 
though he, somehow felt he 
y ignor- 
him completely for four blocks, Then one wheeled about 
sharply and instructed, “Listen, 
sonny boy. Either stop follow- 
ing us—or get another sailor!” 
° . . . 


“What does that ‘0’ on your 
sweater stand for?” inquired a 
wide-eyed young thing. The 

at heman explained 
“That's the letter I won for foot- 
ball at Northwesters.” “But 
Northwestern begins with ‘N,’” 
she protested, “Naturaliy,” 
cgreed the herman, “but I play- 
ed on the second team.” 

2 = 


in college days. 
Since the style Is highly read 
able and the approach is 
through a*.composite Western 
Man, the end result is exhilarat- 
ing—A. ADAMS 


A famoys _professional gam- 
bler gave his son, just out of 
college, two pieces of invaluable 
advice: 1: Never bet om anything that can talk; 2. Don't gambe 
with people who have no visible means of support, 

Copyright 1960, by Bennett Cerf. Ypres by King Features Syndicaye 
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Colorful Programs (= 
» Under Way on Both | meee} ote 
Sides of the Pacific 


A dramatic spectacle of greater monumental importance 
than the final ratification of the Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce between the United States and Japan, exactly 
one hundred years ago, would be difficult to recall in the 
history of either country. 

No celebration could ever reproduce the color, the ex- 
citement, or the seriousness of that original historical 
occasion. | 

The Japan Times is pleased and proud, therefore, to 
reprint in this supplement numerous contemporary 4c-., 
counts of.that great event, both Japanese and American, 
trusting that they will add a you-were-there feeling to the 
numerous memorial celebrations now being conducted by 
government agencies, private organizations and individual 
citizens. 

Many of the celebrations will be held in Japan on 
May 23 and in the U.S. on May 22. A vast array of events 
has been scheduled, including commemorative postage 
Stamps, the erection of monuments, the exchange. of del- 
egations, rallies,. banquets, concerts, exhibits and com- 
Pa iy publications, both in Japan and in the United 

tes. 

To climax this unprecedented centennial, celebrated by 
two great nations to commemorate their’ mutual regard 
for amity and commerce, it is of utmost satisfaction to 
the people of both countries to anticipate the forthcoming 
visit of President Dwight -D. Eisenhower to Japan in 
June and of Crown Prince Akihito to the United States 
in September. ; 

Responsible for arranging many of the events in Japan 
is.a special Centennial Commemoration Committee working 
in conjunction with the Foreign Office. Included on it 
are representatives of the Federation of Economic Or- 
ganizations, the Japan Chamber of Commerce and Industry, 
the Japan Trade Association, the Japan Export Trade 
Promotion Agency, the America-Japan Society, the Society 
for International Cultyral Relations, the Japan Tourist 

' Association, the Japan Shipowners’ Association and the 
Japan Industry Club. 

Befitting a historical event as important as this, the 
Japanese Postal Services Ministry is issu 
Stamps to commemorate the occasion. One 
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Japan’s First Diplomatic Mission to Washington 


Sent to Exchange Ratification of “Treaty of Amity and Commerce Negotiated by Townsend Harris — aoe 


of record to make a Pacific crossing. 

Not to be outdone, Japan's Tobacco Monopoly will 
dress up its ever popular Peace cigarette in a brilliant 
new package in honor of the centennial. 

Like the Kanrin Maru of 100 years ago, two present- 
day naval vessels are on their way to U.S. ports, the 
Kajo Maru heading for San Francisco and the Nippon 
Maru for New York. 

The former is taking to San Francisco a 3-meter (10 — 
foot) high, 1.5 meter (5foot) wide stone inscription from 
the Mayor of Osaka, which commemorates the sailing of ; 
the Kanrin Maru. 


Reception of Japanese ambassadors by U.S. President James Buchanan in the 


—— 


he ws. 


At Yokdeuka, Japan, another monument will be un- 
veiled commemorating the anchoring there of the historical 
Kanrin Maru before it departed from Japan. 

At Harumi Pier in Tokyo Bay a bust of Commodore 
Perry has already been unveiled, and at the Zempukuji 
Temple in Tokyo a monument to Townsend Harris, hidden 
underground during the war, has been restored. It bears 
the inscription, “On this spot Townsend Harris opened 
the first American Legation in Japan, July 7, 1859.” 


Goodwill 
and there. 


missions, exchanged 


between the two coun- 
tries, have arrived to heighten the celebrations both here 
Former Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida heads 
the 22-member Japanese mission made up of representa- 


tives of Japan’s industrial, educational and governmental 


circles. 


In Japan, as guests of the Foreign Office, are numerous 


ts of U.S. leaders who contributed to establishing 
ties of friendship between the two countries a hundred 


years ago as well as representatives from the many Japan- 
American societies of the US. | 
‘Rallies and banquets are in order. 
Metropolitan Government is sponsoring a centennial and 
city affiliation rally at Hibiya Hall at 12:30 on May 23, 
to be followed by a tree planting ceremony in Hibiya Park. 
In the evening of May 23 the Tokyo Kaikan will be 
the scene of a gala reception at which dignitaries and 
industrial leaders will be much in evidence. 
. Also on the evening of May 23 the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will. present its fourth Tokyo concert at Hibiya 


Hall. 


». At the same time the first troupe. of Kabuki actors 


In Tokyo the 


The ay 1960 is being observ- newspaper publisher, and found- everyone at the table stood up 


Unit- er_of Keio University. — and gave three loud cheers, 
od cern pice of In his, memoirs, FukKuzgawa drank champagne and clapped 
diplomatic and commercial rela- noted: “When we reached the their hands, Some even started 


harbor, we were given the to beat the table. The band 
in 1880, the a alceionie wie warmest reception possible. Put- struck up again, Thereupon the 
sion to the West in the history ting ourselves in their place, noise was quite deafening. Not 
of Japan journeyed to Washing- W® could realize how glad they knowing what was going on, 
ton. Its task was to exchange Were to receive Japanese com- we could but follow the exam- 
ratifications of the Treaty of img over from the country which ple of the others and drank 
Amity and Commerce which had had been opened up seven yey champagne. with the rest—it 
been negotiated between the before by their own count was awkward and quite comi- 
Shogunate and U.S. Consul Gen- man. They must have regard- cal. 
eral Townsend Harris. ed us just as a teacher would goon the Powhatan steamed 


when he sees his pupils after our of San Francisco harbor for 
The mission, wr sg | Shim. graduation following the same panama, “of the Spanish terri- 
mi Masaoki, Lord ~ *% io profession as his.” tory of Central America,” 3,472 
sail from Uraga on Feb. % miles to the South and East, a 
aboard the US. yet ge cod In San Francisco 17-day voyage. There Capt. 
oo 5 Png ge: oo Bon om In San Francisco the Japanese Pearson and the other Powha- 
the Rising Sun, used as a na- ambassadors were welcomed by tan officers “came out.on deck 
ional m4 for the first time, the mayor. Deputy Ambassador to see our party off, bidding 
t flag "Norimasa Muragaki, Lord of hearty farewells and exchang- 
from the foremast, Awaji, wrote in his diary that ing warm handshakes with us.” 
A Japanese warship, Kanrin 4), secretary of the governor Muragaki noted: Calling to 
Maru, which set sail three days 6 california, “living some hun- my mind how we had shared 
previously, carried some of the Gisds of miles from San Fran- the hardships of the long 
members of the delegation @8 (j..4" arrived to convey the Voyage on the same ship and al- 
far as San. Francisco. She waS oovernor'’s request for the mis- though they were foreigners 
the first Japanese vessel sion’s presence. The delegation how Kindly they had cared for 
venture aifoss the Pacific declined the invitation because us and comforted us on our first 
The voyage was stormy and of the limited ‘time at their dis- voyage across the ocean, I felt 
the Powhatan detoured via the posal. “It seemed to me a little a5 sad and reluctant to part 
Hawalian Islands, but the Kan- strange,” Muragaki wrote in his with them a8 with my own 
rin Maru cruised directly diary, “to receive invitations countrymen. 


later, were to be printed and 
sold om the very same day.” 

Preceded by a band and two 
battalions of soldiers, the 
envoys and their escort In a 
long line of carriages paraded 
to their hotel. 

Two days later they called on 
Secretary of State Lewis Cass. 
Acting on the suggestion of an 
American lHaison officer that the 
visit wouki be an informal one, 
they wore traveling costumes 
and took but a few servants 
each. There was an exchange 
of amenities with Gen. Cass, “a 
tall gentleman of mature age— 
probably over 70—with a genial 
manner and dignity befitting the 
high position of Secretary of 
State.” 

Muragaki continues: “We were 
surprised to see ladies present 
in the government office but 
later learned that such was one 
of the customs in the United 
States... Tt seemed to be 
one of those strange customs of 

foreign country, to receive 
foreign ambassadors without 
ceremony or formality but In a 
most friendly manner, as if they 
had been some old acquain- 
tances, without offering a cup 
of tea even!” 


then in the Western way. 

“As we approached the Au- 
dience Room,” reads the Second 
Ambassador's chronicle, “the 
doors to its entrance were 
swung open on both sides, In 
the center of the room,. .. stood 
President Buchanan flanked by 
high-ranking civil and military 
officers: at his back were seen 
many ladies, young and old, all 
attired in beautiful dresses. 
Having entered the room and 
made an obeisance, Masaoki, I, 
and Tadamasa advanced to the 
center of the room. We made 
another obeisance and approach- 
ed where the President stood. 

“Masaoki delivered a short 
address, conveying to him the 
Shogun’s wishes. The First 
Ambassador then took from a 
paulownia wood casket lined in 
silk brocade and bound with 
vermilion cords, the State letter 
to the President, written on 


gold-leafed Japanese paper, 
adorned with a icture of 
flowers and birds. e present- 


ed the letter to the President 
while an aide handed the casket 
to Secretary of State Cass. After 
suitable expressions of gratifica- 
tion, the Embassy then retired 


Way as the President, whereas 
the army and navy officers wore 
epaulets (the gold | tassels, a 
tached to the shoulders, 
which the length marked the 
rank) and gold stripes on 
sleeves of their costumes { 
which the number represen 
the rank, three stripes signify- 
ing the highest) and they had a 
sword at their side. ... sa 
“We felt slightly put out of 
eountenance when we discover 
ed that the Americans attached 
little importance to class dis- 
tinction and dispensed with all 
manners of decorum. We we 
however, exceedingly napee 
and satisfied to have attained 
the object of our mission 4b 


road, an achievement worthy of - 


any man’s ambition, when we 
learned that the President 
highly appreciative of our mi 
sion and took pride in showing 


this occasion to other nations - 


by permitting various news 
papers to carry pictures of our 
party dressed in the ceremonial 
robes of kariginu, 


Round of Parties 


There followed a round of 
parties which the Ambassadors. 


oe 


ever to perform in the U.S, will be making its final pre- 
parations for ‘a series of performances in New York, 
Washington, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles and San 


attended—reluctantly, because 
they found them bewilderin 
One was a dinner given in th 


through to San Francisco, bad- from the officials of the country At Aspinwall on the Guif of 


to an anteroom,” 
ly battered but two weeks ahead with whom the treaty had not Mexico, the party boarded the 


The Muragaki account con- 


Meet President 


Francisco, under the sponsorship of the Society for Inter- 
national Cultural Relations of Japan and the New York 


City Batiet. 


Sister cities are expected to join heartily in the celebra- 
tion, both in Japan and in the U.S. Friendly ties have 
already been established between 22 pairs of cities and 
more are expected within the year. Most notable was 
the recent establishment of ties between New York and 


Tokyo. 


It is expected that exchange activities between sister 
cities will be carried on with increased enthusiasm during 
this centennial year, allowing more and more people to 
become acquainted with the others’ noted persons, students 


~ 


and traditional local products. 


Various Japanese associations in the U.S., according 
to the Japanese Foreign Ministry, have invited Issei from 
all over the U.S., Japanese who have established the fine 
reputation their country has in the U.S., to attend the 


celebration 


The Japan Society of New York, which is very active 
in the movement to bring Japan's newly-wedded Imperial 
couple to the States, is reportedly planning a large-scale 


at the nation’s capital. 


commemorative program, 


In San Francisco, where the. monument of the Kanrin 
Maru is to be unveiled on May 23, a gorgeous pageant of 
hundreds of kimono-clad Nisei and Sansei girls riding on 
floats will parade through the main, streets of the city on 


that same day. 


In Los Angeles an exotic Daimyo parade will celebrate 
the establishment of a $1 million hall of the display of 


Japanese products, 


The city of Seattle is also inviting Issel who are over 
77 years of age to tour Japan, while the city of Portland 
is considering setting up a Japanese garden in a municipal 


park. 


May 17. 


ad ~~ 


mnued on Page BO 


Back in Japan an exhibit of historical documents, relics, 
and mementos connected with the events of 100 years ago 
has been on display at the Isetan Department store since 


Various noteworthy documents, and historical. writings 


issued during the 100-year-long history of the diplomatic 


' 


of the Powhatan. After repairs, yet been ratified, but such must frigate USS Roanoke for the 

she made her way home, and be the usual custom of the jéday run to Hampton Roads. 

the round trip remains a mile- country.” - There they transferred to a 

stone in the navigational annals. There were other customs rivet. boat and began the final 

of Japan. which were to puzzle the Japa- eg of the trip up the Potomac 

On board, and an eager ob- nese delegates in the oouree of to Washington, 

server of the wonders of San their visit to the United States. 

Francisco, was a young mem-  Muragaki commented in his Reach Washington 

ber of the delegation who was diary on a reception and dinner Landi at the Navy Yard, 

to be a leading figure im the by aa = eg of San Francisco the Em encountered a 
and at City Hall. * . 
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pn tion Japanese ambassadors aboard the U.S. steam frigate Rea 
. . ” 25, 1860, by Flag Officer W. J. McCluney, 


~ 


‘gt Aspinwall, Aprit. 


Next day May 17, 1860, they 
were to be brought to President 
Buchanan. Muragaki records in 
his diary that the Ambassadors 
“made all the necessary pre- 

rations with the utmost care. 

asaoki, wearing a short sword 
with silk-twined ecabbard, and 
I, with a short court sword with 
gold hilt, and Tadamasa, bear- 
ing a sword with scabbard 
twined ih front were dressed 
alike in Kariginu (wide-sleeved 
ceremonial silk robes) and ebo- 
shi (small black headgear) with 
green braided cords and wore 
sandals woven of silk thréads. 

In open carriages-and-four, the 

rty drove off to the White 

ouse. “The First and Second 
Ambassadors and the Censor 
each took with them three foot- 
men, one.spearbearer, and three 
retainers, while Morita - and 
Naruse were each accompanied 
by two retainers, one spear- 
bearer, and one sandal carrier.” 
Muragaki's account continues: 

“The wide main street was 
literally packed with vehicles, 
(and) men and women who 


“j Were eager to get a glimpse of 


our procession, I could not help 


smiling, finding myself feeling 


ie! Quite elated at.representing Ja- 


—_ in such grand style in the 
oreign land; and I looked 
around almost proudiy, even 
forgetful of my own ignorance, 
at the wonder registered in the 
faces of the crowd, as they 
pressed forward to see our 
party in strange costumes such 
as they had hever seen nor 
could ever have imagined,” 

The presentation of the Japa- 
nese Ambassadors to President 
Buchanan was conducted twice, 
first in the Japanese manner, 


tinues: “As we were resting in 
the anteroom, Capt. Dupont 
came to us and asked us if the 
ceremony of presenting the 
State letter according to our 
customs Was completed. we an- 
swered him in the affirmative. 
Thereupon, he conducted us 
again to the Audience Room. 

“This time, the President gave 
his hand to each of us and de- 
livered a short address to the 
effect that the President and 
the entire American nation re- 
joiced in establishing amicable 
relations with Japan for the 
first time since her declaration 
of seclusion, and particularly in 
receiving Her first Embassy to 
the United States and that they 
were exceedingly gratified to 
have received the Shogun’s let- 
ter of goodwill.” bes 


Envoys’ Impressions 

As soon afterward as possible, 
the Ambassadors made their 
obeisances of leave-taking and 
went back to their hotel. They 
had been under ‘great strain in 
discharging their responsibill- 
ties under strahge and difficult 
conditions, 

“We gathered together and 
talked of our experiences on 
this memorable day,” the diarist 
recards., “The President; who, 
We agreed, Was a silver-haired 
gentleman-of over 70 vears of 
age, had a most genial manner, 
without losing noble dignity. He 
Wore a simple black costume of 
coat ‘and trousers th the same 
fashion as any merclant, and 
had no decoration or sword on 


him. 
“All the highvanking civil! of- 
ficlals were dressed in the e 


honor by the Secretary of State, 
Muragaki commented; 
“After dinner, we were Us 
hered into another large 
the floor of which was. cove 
with smooth boards. In one 
corher, music was played on in- 
struments which looked like 
fiddies. Officers in uniform with 
epaulets and swords and ladies 
dressed in robes decolletees 
light white material and w 
skirts began, couple by couple, 
moving around the room, walk- 
ing on tiptoe to the tune of the 
music. ot 
“They went ‘round and ‘round 
as nimbly as so many white 
mice on their monotonous walk, 
without even making fi 
gestures with their hands. 


“IT was quite amused to watch 
the way in which the ladies’ 
voluminous skirts spread to an 
enormous . proportion, as thelr 
wearers took quick turns. Upen 
our inquiring, we were told that 
this was what is called a ‘waltz’ 
and that even officials of high 
rank and elderly ladies, as well 
as young people, were very 
fond of this pastime. ... 

“This we were. told, would 
continue “all night.  W 
there gaping at this ing 


sight such as we had nevér seen — 


or dreamed of. Having intimat. 
ed to Captain Dupont our de 


sire to go home, we cordially 


thanked our host and returned 
to our hotel.” , 
On May 22, with more cere 
mony, ratifications of the Tré@a- 
ty of Amity and Commercé 
were exchanged with the Sew 
retary of State, : 
Thereafter, the Embassy hot 
Continued From Page BT — 
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THE JAPAN TIMES, MONDAY, MAY .23, 1960. | 


The President of the United States of America and 
His Majesty the Ty-Coon [Tykoon].of Japan, desiring to 
establish on firm and lasting foundations the relations df 
peace and friendship now. happily existing between the two 
countries, and to secure the best interest of their respective 
citizens and subjects by encouraging, facilitating, and re 
gwating their Industry and trade, have resolvad to con- 
clude a Treaty of Amity. and Commerce for this purpose, 
and have, therefore, named as their Plentpotentiaries, that 
is to say: the President of the United States. his Excellency 
Townsend Harris, Consul General of the United States of 
America for the Empire of Japan: and His Majesty the 
Ty-Coon of Japan, their Excellencies indoooye [Inouye], 
Prince of Sinafo [Shinano}, and Iwasay (Twase), Prince of 
Hego | Higo); who, after having communicated to each other 
thelr respective full powers. and found them to be in good 
and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the follow- 
ing Articles: 


Peace and Friendship 


Art. I. There shall henceforth be perpetual peace and 
friendship between the United States of America and His 
Majesty the Ty-Coon of Japan and his successors. 

The President of the United States may appoint a Dip- 
lomatic Agent to reside at the City of Yedo, and Consuls or 
Consular Agents to reside at any o% all of the ports in Japan 
which are opened for American commerce by this Treaty. 
The Diplomatic Agent and Consul General of the United 
States shall have the right to travel freely in any part of the 
Empire of Japan from the time they enter on the discharge 
of their official duties. 

The Government of Japan may appoint a Diplomatic 
Agent to reside at Washington, and Consuls or Consular 
Agents for any or all of the ports of the United States. The 
Diplomatic Agent and Consul General of Japan may travel 
freely in any part of the United States from the time they 


arrive in the country. 

Art. II. The President of the United States, at the re- 
quest of the Japanese Government, will act as a friendly 
mediator in such matters of difference as may arise be- 
tween the Government of Japan and any European Power. 

The ships-of-war of the United States shall render 
friendly aid and assistance to such Japanese vessels as they 
may meet on the high seas, so far as can be done without a 
breach of neutrality; and all American Consuls residing at 
ports visited by Japanese vessels shall also give them such 
friendly aid as may be permitted by the laws of the respec- 
tive countries in which they reside, 


Open Ports and Cities : 

Art. III. In addition to the ports of Simoda [Shimoda] 
and Hakodade {Hakodate}, the following ports and towns 
Shall be opened on the dates respectively appended to them, 
that is to say: Kanagawa, on the 4th of July, 1859; Nagasaki, 
on the 4th of July, 1859; Nee-e-gata [Niigata], on the Ist of 
January, 1860; Hiogo ({Hyogo}, on the ist of January, 1863. 

If Nee-e-gata [Niigata] is found to be unsuitable as a 
harbor, anther port on the west coast of Nipon [Nippon] 
shall be selected by the two Governments in Neu thereof. 
Six months after the opening of Kanagawa, the port of 
Simeda [Shimoda] shall be closed as a place of residence 
and trade for American citizens. In all the foregoing ports 
and towns American citizens may permanently reside; they 
shall have the right to lease ground, and purchase the 
buildings thereon, and may erect dwellings and ware- 


houses. But no fortification or place of military strength 


shall be erected under pretence of building dwellings or 
warehouses; and, to see that this Article is observed, the 
Japanese authorities shall have the right to inspect, from 
time to time, any buildings which are being erected, altered, 
or repaired. The place which the Americans shall occupy 
for their buildings, and the harbor regulations, shall be 
arranged by the American Consul and the authorities of 
each place,and, if they cannot agree, the matter shal! be re- 
ferred to and settled by the American Diplomatic Agent 
and the oo gs Government. 


No wall, fence, or gate shall be erected by the Japanese > 


around the place of residence of the Americans, or any- 


* 


Full Text of U.S.-Japan Treaty 


thing done which may prevent a free egress and ingress 
to the same. 

From the ist of January, 1862, Americans shail be 
allowed to reside in the City of Yedo; and from the ist of 
January, 1863; in the City of Osaca [Osaka], for the’ pur- 
poses of trade only, In each of these two cities a suitable 
place within which they may hire houses, and the distance 
they may go, shall be arranged by the American Diplomatic 
‘Agent and the Government of Japan. Americans may freely 
buy from Japanese and sell to them any articles that either 
may have for sale, without the intervention of any Japanese 
officers in such purchase or sale, or in making or receiving 
payment for the same; and all classes of Japanese may 
purchase, sell, keep, or use any articles sold to them by the 
Americans. 

The Japanese Government will cause this clause to be 
made public in every part of the Empire as soon as the 
ratifications of this Treaty shall be exchanged. 

Munitions of war shall only be sold to the Japanese 
Government and foreigners. . 

No rice or wheat shall be exported from Japan as ca 
but all Americans resident in Japan, and ships, for their 
cfews and passengers, shall be furnished with sufficient 
supplies of the same. The Japanese Government will sell, 
from time to time at public auction, any surplus quantity 
of copper that may be produced. Americans residing in 
Japan shall have the right to employ Japanese as servants 
or in any other capacity. ° 


Import and Export Duties 
Art. TV. Duties shall be paid to the Government of 


Japan on all goods landed in the country, and on all articles 
of Japanese production that are exported as cargo, accord- 
ing to the tariff hereunto appended. 

If the Japanese Custom House officers are dissatisfied 
with the value placed on any goods by the owner, they 
may place a value thereon, and offer to take the goods 


* at that valuation. If the owner refuses to accept the 


offer, he shall pay duty on such valuation, If the offer 
be accepted by the owner, the purchase-money shall be 
paid to him without delay, and without any abatement or 
discount. 

Supplies for the use of the United States navy may be 
landed at Kanagawa, Hakodade [Hakodate], and Nagasaki, 
and stored in warehouses, in the custody of an officer of 
the American Government, without the payment of any 
duty. But, if any such supplies are sold in Japan, the 
purchaser shall pay the proper duty to the Japanese 
authorities. 

The importation of opium is prohibited; and, any Amer- 


ican vessel coming to Japan for the purposes of trade 


having more than three catties (four pounds avoirdupois) 
weight of opium on board, such surplus quantity shall be 
seized and destroyed by the Japanese authorities. All 
goods imported into Japan, and which have paid the duty 
fixed by this Treaty, may be transported by the Japanese 
into any part of the empire without the payment of any 
tax, excise, or transit duty whatever. 

No higher duties shall be paid by Americans on goods 
imported into Japan than are fixed by this Treaty, nor 
shall any higher duties be paid by Americans than are 
levied on the same description of goods if imported in 
Japanese vessels, or the vessels of any other nation. 


Currency, Jurisdiction 


Art. V. All foreign coin-shall be current in Japan and 
pass for its corresponding weight of Japanese coin’ of the 
same description. Americans and Japanese may freely 
use foreign or Japanese coin in making payments to each 
other. . 

As some time will elapse before the Japanese will be 
acquainted with the value of foréign coin, the Japanese 
Government will, for the period of one year after the 


nese coin in exchange for theirs, equal weights being given 
and no discount taken for re-coinage. Coing of all descrip- 
tion (with the ¢xception of Japanese copper coin) may be 
exported from Japan, and foreign gold and silver uncoined. 

Art. VI. Americans committing ‘offenses against Japa- 
nese shall be tried in American Consular courts, and, when 
guilty, shall be punished according to American law. Japa- 
nese committing offenses against Americans shall be tried 
by the Japanese authorities and punished according. to 
Japanese law. The Consular courts shall be open to Japa- 
nese creditors, to enable them to recover their just claims 
against American citizens; and the Japanese courts shall 
in like manner be open to American citizens for the recov- 
ery of their just claims against Japanese. 

All claims for forfeitures or penalties for violations of 
this Treaty, or of the Articles regulating trade which are 
appended hereunto, shall be sued for in the Consular courts, 
and all recoveries shall be delivered to the Japanese 
authorities. 

Neither the American or Japanese Governments are 
{sic} to be held responsible for the payment of any debts 
contracted by their respective citizens or subjects. , 


Travel Restrictions 


Art. VII. In the opened harbors of Japan, Americans 
shall be free to go where they please, within the following 
limites: 

At Kanagawa, the River Logo [Rokugo] (which empties 
into the Bay of Yedo between Kawasaki and Shinagawa), 
and 10 ri in any other direction. 

At Hakodade [Hakodate], 10 ri in any direction. 

At Hiogo [Hyogo], 10 ri in any direction, that of Kioto 
[Kyote) excepted, which city shall not be approached 
nearer than 10 ri. The crews of vessels resorting to Hiogo 
shall ‘not cross the River Enagawa, which empties into 
the Bay between Hiogo and Osaca [Osaka]. 
shall be measured inland from Goyoso [Goyoshi], or town 
hall of each of the foregoing harbors, the ri being equal 
to 4,275 yards American measure. 

At Nagasaki, Americans may go into any part of the 
Imperial domain in its vicinity. The boundaries of Nee-e- 
gata [Niigata], or the place that may be substituted for it, 
shall be settled by the American Diplomatic Agent and the 
Government of Japan. Americans who have been convicted 
of felony, or twice convicted of misdemeanors, shall not 
go more than one Japanese ri inland from the places 
of their respective residences, and all persons so convicted 
shall lose their right of permanent residence in Japan, 
and the Japanese authorities may require them to leave 
the country. 

A reasonable time shall be allowed to all such persons 
to settle their affairs, and the American Consular authority 
shall, after an examination into the circumstances of each 
care, determine the time to be allowed, but such time 
shall not in any case exceed one year, to be calculated 
from the time the person shall be free to attend to his 
affairs. . 


~~ 


Religious Franchise 


Art. VIII. Americans in Japan shall be allowed the 
free exercise of their religion, and for this purpose shall 
have the right to erect suitable places of worship. No 
injury shall be done to such buildings, nor any insult be 
offered to the religious worship of the Americans. Amer- 
ican citizens shall not injure any Japanese temple or mia, 
or offer any insult or injury to Japanese religious cere- 
monies; or to the objects of their worship. 

The Americans and Japanese shall not~do anything 
that may be calculated to excite religious animosity. 
Government of Japan has already abolished the practice 
of trampling on religious emblems. 

Art. IX. When by the American Consul, 
the Japanese authorities will cause the arrest of all desert- 
ers and fugitives from justice, receive in jail all persons 
held as prisoners by the Consul, and give to the Consul 


The distance 


The . 


——— 


such assistance as may be required to enable him to enforce 
the observance of the laws by the Americans who are on 
land, and to maintain order among the shipping. For all 
such service, and for the support of prisoners kept in 
‘confinement, the Consul shall in all cases pay a just 
compensation. | 


Art, X. The Japanese Government may purchase or 
construct in the United States ships-of-war, steamers, mer- 
chant ships, whale ships, cannon, munitions of war, and 
arms of aH kinds/ and any other things it may require. 
It shall have the right to engage in the United States 
sclentific, naval and military men, artisans of all kinds, 
and mariners to enter into its service. All purchases made 
for the Government of Japan may be exported from the 
United States, and all persons engaged for its service may 
freely depart from the United States: provided that no 
articles that are contraband of war shall be exported, nor 
any engaged to act in a naval or military capacity, 


while Japan shall be at war with any Power in amity 


with the United States. 


Art. XI. The Articles for the regulation of trade, which 
are appended to this Treaty, shall be considered as forming 
a part of the same, and shall be equally binding on both 
the 5 are Parties to this Treaty, and on their citizens 

su ‘ 

Art. XII, Such of the provisions of the Treaty made 
by Commodore Perry, and signed at Kanagawa, on the 
Jist of March, 1854, as conflict with the provisions of this 
Treaty are hereby revoked; and, as all the provisions of 
a Convention executed by the Consul General of the 
United States and the Governors of Simoda {Shimoda}, 
on the 17th of June, 1857, are incorporated in this Treaty, 
that Convention is also revoked. 

The person charged with the diplomatic relations of 
the United States in Japan, in conjunction with such 
person or persons as may be appointed for that purpose 


by the Japanese Government, shall have power to make . 


such rules and regulations as may be required to carry 

into full and complete effect the provisions of this Treaty, 

—_ the provisions of the Articles regulating trade appended 
reunto, 


Siero Amendment 


Art. XIII, After the 4th of July, 1872, upon the desire 
of either the American or Japanese Governments, and on 
one year’s notice given by either party, this Treaty, and 
such portions of the Treaty of Kanagawa as remain un- 
revoked by this Treaty, together with the regulations of 
trade hereunto annexed, or those that may be hereafter 
introduced, shall be subject to revision by Commissioners 
appointed on both sides for this purpose, who will be 
empowered to decide on, and insert therein, such amend- 
ments as experience shall prove to be desirable. 

Art. XIV. This Treaty shall go into effect on the 4th 
of July, 1859, on or before which day the ratifications of 
the same shall be exchanged at the. City of Washington; 
but if, from any unforeseen cause, the ratifications can- 
not be exchanged by that time, the Treaty shall still go 

_ into effect at the date above mentioned. 

The act of ratification on the part of the United States 
shall be verified by the signature of the President of the 
United States, countersigned by the Secretary of State, and 
sealed with the seal of the United States. 

The act of ratification om the part of Japan shall be 
verified by the name and seal of His Majesty the Ty-Coon, 


and by the seals and signatures of such of his high officers 


as he may direct. 

This Treaty is executed in quadruplicate, each copy 
being written in the English, Japanese, and Dutch lan- 
guages, all the versions having the same meaning and 


intention, but the Dutch version shall be considered as 


being the original. 

In witness whereof, the above-named Plenipotentiaries 
have hefeunto set their hands.and seals, at the City of 
Yedo, this 29th day of July, in the year of Our Lord 1858, 
and of the Independence of the United States of America 
the eighty-third, corresponding to the Japanese era, the 
19th day of the 6th ‘month of the Sth year of Ansel, Uma 
[year of the horse]. | 
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THE ‘JAPAN TIMES, MONDAY, hay 23, 


* 


1960 


Excerpts from the diary ot 
Muragaki, Awaji-no-Kami, Vice 
Ambassador of Japan's Grand 
Embassy which was sent to the 
United States in 1860 to ratify the 


’ Treaty of Amity and Commerce. 


May 12—In the evening Com- 
modore MeCliuney drank our 
heaith in champagne and con- 
gratulated us on the safe arri- 
val of the Embassy at the gates 
of Washington. On behalf of 
the whole party, we presented 
the Commodore with a long 
sword and the Captain with a 
short one. We also gave each 
of the other officers some lac- 
querware as a trifilng token 
of pur appreciation. ‘The Com- 
modore was especially pleased 
with his sword, which he says 
is made of the finest steel in 
the world, 

May 13—While we were re- 
viewing the land and sea from 
the deck this morning, a small 
stearner about 180 feet long ap- 
proached wus, churning the 
water with her paddies and 
fiving the Japanese flag at her 
bows and the Stars and Stripes 
at her stern. She had a band 
of redcoated men on board. — 


Reception Committee 


When she had come along- 
side, a few officerg came oy 
deck. They were Capt.. Dupont 
Capt. Lee and Lt. Porter, ap- 

wempe by the President to 

rm a reception committee for 
the Japanese Embassy. 


Capt. Dupont, on behalf of 
the President of the United 
States, welcomed us to Amer- 
ica, and another gentleman, 
Mr. sutra of the State. De- 


Envoy Recounts Main Events 
Of . Visit to United States 


partment, on behalf of the 
Secretary of State, congratulat- 
ed us on our safe arrival. 

May 14—There has been lit- 
tle change in the scenery since 
early this morning. The land 
is flat and well wooded, and as 
we approach the capital, the 
river becomes harrower. 

We had a good view of the 
house where George Washing- 
ton spent the latter part of his 


life. It stands on a hill and 
is shaded by trees. We also 
saw his tomb. It is said that 


all who pass it take off their 
hats to pay homage to the 
Father of the Nation. 

Arrival at Washington 


The Capital now came in 
view. It tis really a _  »pic- 
turesque sight: the tall tower 
of Congress in the distance, the 
flags fiying from the tops of 
the buildings, just visible 
through the dull mist. The 
Navy Yard was reached at 
noon and we went ashore 
with Capt. Dupont. » 

Several gentiemen were pre- 
sented to us by Capt. Dupont, 
and, on behalf of their fellow 
citizens, gave us a hearty wel- 
come to the Embassy. We were 
then escorted to the carriages 
waiting for us at some distance 
from the one any 
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We 


had difficulty in reaching them 
owing to the immense crowd 
that gathered around us. 
Shimmi, Capt. Dupont and I 
seated ourselves in the first 
earriage, which was drawn by 
four splendid horses. The pro- 
cession was headed by a band, 
followed by two battalions of 
soldiers with two more bat- 
talions bringing up the’ rear. 
Boisterous Welcome 


As the procession began 
advance slowly, bells from all 
directions were rung as a wel- 
come to the Embassy. We were 
amazed at the crowds of peo- 
ple that packed the streets; it 
was a surging sea of faces. 
Every window was fyll and 
there were spectators even on 
the roofs of the houses. Our 
procession went siowly, and 
every now and then a halt 
was made in order to give all 
the thousands of eager specta- 
tors a chance to have a good 
look at their unusual visitors, 

Occasionally, flowers were 
showered on us from the. win- 
dows. Capt. Dupont kindly ex- 
plained that the flowers came 
from the lad!i This was said 
to be the highest expression of 


kindness on the part of the 


fair sex. How lucky we are! 
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Picture of Powhatan which took the Sapanen envoys x the U.S, in 1 1860. It ¥ was painted “ 
a Japanese artist im 1853 when the ship came to Uraga as part of Commodore Perry's fleet. 
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to country. 


Washington has never been 
the scene of such excitement, 
At first we thought that: the 
excessive interest displayed was 
merely assumed out of courtesy 
to us, but subsequent experience 
has shown us that it is gen- 
ulne. The reason probably is 
that the Americans had never 
seen any Japanese, as we had 
closed our doors on the nest 


of the prorld and had forbidden 


all Japanese from leaving their 
We are really the 
first of our nation to reach 
this side of the world. 

After driving for miles 
through the i ever-increasing 
crowds, we finally reached the 
large four-storied Hotel Willard, 
which had been specially en- 
gaged for the Ambassadors and 
their party. The rooms were 
large and comfortable. 

May 15—We spent the whole 
day in the hotel, resting. The 
Vice President infermed us that 


. Congress had decided to receive 


the Japanese Ambassadors as 
its guests. Highly appreciating 
this great hospitality we ac- 
cepted the invitation and 
promised to avail ourselves of 
it -~when a day suitable to all 
parties could be arranged. 

Visit to Sec’y of State 

May 16—Captain Dupont sug- 
gested that when we called on 
the Secretary of State today, 
we should be accompanied only 
by a small suite. We acted 
upon his suggestion. 

We were presented to Sec 
retary Cass to whom we ex- 
plained the object of our 
mission, and we handed him a 
note from our Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. We also thanked 
him for the kind assistance 
rendered by the United States 
naval authorities in repairing 
the Kanrin. Maru at Mare Is 
land, San Francisco. 

The Secretary of State re- 
plied that not only was the 
visit of our first Embassy to 
the United States a great pleas- 
ure to the President, but that 
the whole nation joined him 
in welcoming the ambassadors. 
Secretary Cass is a tall man of 
nearly seventy, with a genial 
manner. 

Although this was our first 
interview with him, his con- 
versation was as easy, as 
friendiy and as free from the 
slightest formality as if we 
had come from a neighboring 
town and had been friends for 
years. Secretary Cass had 
fixed tomorrow for our presen- 
tation to the President. 

Call on President 

May 17—The day appointed 
for our presentation to the 
President of the United States 
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Our pfocession was a long 
and imposing one. T-venty 
men im gray unforms headed 
it, followed by a band of thirty 
musicians; then came a few 
mounted men and, next to 
them, sOme of our men bear- 
ing on their shoulders a dis 
patch box tied with silken 
cords of different colors; then 
more of our mem on feot. 

The Ambassadors’ carriages, 
drawn 
next. Shimmi was in the first 
with Captain Dupont, I was 
with Captain Lee, and Oguri 
with Mr. Ledyard. Im the 
others were our secretaries and 
interpreters. One of our men, 
holding 4 spear, stalkea in 
front of each of the first car 
riages and a number of our 
retainers followed each car 
riage. 

The band striking up was 
the signal for the procession 
to start. What immense crowds 
there were’ The streets were 
like seas of human beings; the 
windows and balconies were 
thronged with people eager to 
get a glimpse of the procession. 
I could not help smiling at 
the wonder in their © eyes, 
which reached a culminating 
point when they caught sight 
of our party wearing costumes 
that they had never seen be- 
fore or even dreamed of, 


Feeling of Pride 

I might say that the whole 
procession seemed to the peo 
ple of Washington to be a 
scene out of fairyland as, in- 
deed, their city appeared to. us. 
It was, however, not without 
a feeling of pride and satisfac- 
tion that we drove in such 
such grand style through the 
streets of the Anterican metro- 
polis as the first envoys that 
Japan had ever sent abroad, 
and that we witnessed the en- 
thusiastic welcome accorded to 
us by the citizens. 

President Buchanan is a man 
of over seventy years of age, 
with a genial and dignified 
manner. He, like the cabinet 
ministers and the ordinary cl 
villians, wore a plain black 
coat. Except in the case of 
military and naval officers, 
there appears to be no uniform 
or special dress to denote of- 
ficial rank. 

The President, I understand, 
is the head of the Government 
only for four years (or another 
four years, if he is re-elected) 
and he is elected by the peo- 
ple. Any man, from any class, 
may become President. When 
his term of office expires, . he 
retires again to private life. 

Contrary to what we had 
imagined, he does not own a 
princely castie or stately ay lace 
in which to reside, The 
he lives in is not his own; it 
is the property of- the State, 
and he only occupies it while 


by ‘four horses came | 


Members the embassy: 
Awaji-no-Kami, second ambassador, and Oguri Bungo-no-Kami, chief censor. 


he is President. 

Captain Dupont suggested 
that we make a round of calis 
on the various foreign minis- 
ters. He told us that accord- 
ing to international etiquette 
the newcomer should pay the 
first visit. We, of course, did 
not wish to disregard this rec- 
ognized social obligation, ‘so 
we decided to call on all the 
ministers save those who re- 
present countries with which 
we have as yet no treaties. 

At 4 p.m. we drove from the 
hotel and left our cards at the 
various legations. The proce 
dure was a very simple one. 
The driver took in our card 


‘while we remained in the car- 


and 
we 


riage. At the English 
Dutch legations, however, 
alighted and saw their 
tive ministers and families, 
At the White House 
On reaching the President's 
house, we were at once ushered 
into a large oval-shaped room, 
beautifully furnished, with a 
handsome carpet and curtains 
of considerabie value. Large 
mirrors were on the walis, and 
about the room were tables of 
various sizes on which a quan- 
tity of lacquerware items and 
many other Japanese articles 
were tastefully displayed. We 
were told that these were 
presents to Commodore Perry 
from our Sovereign. 
Secretary Cass came in and 


greeted us, accompanied by 
Capt. Dupont, Lee and Mr. Led- 
vard. e were then conducted 


by Secretary Cass to the 
Audience Room. Naruse, one 
of the secretaries of our Em- 
bassy, followed us with the 
box of letters and credentials. 

When we entered, we found 
President Buchanan standing in 
the center of the room, sur- 
rounded by a large number of 
military officers and civilians. 


Approaching him, we made an 
obeisance and Shimmi delivered 
a short address which was 
translated into Dutch by 
Namura. We presented the let- 
ters and our credentials, which 
the President afterward hand- 
ed to Secretary Cass. We then 
returned to the room we had 
previously been in. 

We told Captain Dupont that 
the ceremony of presenting 
credentials, according to our 
customs, was over. We were 
then conducted once more to 
the Audience Room. 

Welcomed By President 

As we came up to the Pres- 
ident in the Audience Room, 
he gave his hand to each of 
us and delivered the following 
address: 

“I give you a cordial wel- 
come as Representatives of His 
Imperial Majesty, the Tycoon 
of Japan, to the American Gov- 
ernment. We are ali much 
gratified that the first Embassy 
which your great Empire has 
accredited to any foreign pow- 
er, has been gent to the United 
States. I trust that this will 
be the harbinger of perpetual 
peace and friendship between 
the two nations. 

“The Treaty of Commerce, 
whose ratification you are 
about to exchange with the 
Secretary of State, cannot fail 
to be productive of benefit, 
both to the people of Japan 
and of the United States. I 
can say for myself and promise 
for my successors that it shall 
be carried into execution in a 
faithful and friendly spirit, so 
as to secure to both countries 
all the advantages they may 
justly expect from the happy 
auspices under which it has 
been negotiated and ratified. 

“I rejoice that you have been 
ae with the treatment you 
ave received on board our 


left to right, Shimmi Buzen-no-Kami, chief ambassador, Muragaki 


vessel of war on your passage 


to this country. You shall re-- 


turn in the same manner to 
your native land under the 
protection of the American flag. 


“Meanwhile, during your res- 
idence among us, which I hope 
will be sufficiently prolo 
to enable you to visit the dif- 
ferent portions of our country, 
we shall be happy to extend to 
you all the hospitality and 
kindness justly due to the 
great and friendly Sovereign 
whom you so worthily repre- 
sent.” 

We had previously received 
an invitation for tonight from 
Secretary Cass. It is not our 
custom to attend any public 
function in the evening, but 
this one was especially given 
in our honor by the Secretary 
of State and not wishing to 
decline, We waived our objec- 
tions and accepted. 

This was the first time we 
had ever been out in the 
streets at night. Every street 
is well lit with gas lamps 60 
that it is not necessary to car- 
ry a lantern. 

On reaching Secretary Cass’ 
house we found the whole 
place filled with men and wom- 
en, and after going through the 
crowd we reached a room 
where Secretary Cass and the 
members of his family greeted 
us in a most cordial manner, 

First Dance Party 

After dinner, at which there 
were various sorts of wines, we 
were ushered into another very 
large room, the floor of which 


was of boards, and had 
no carpet. 
Immediately after we were 


one arm around a lady's waist 
and the other hand holding one 
Continued on Page 
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One hundred years of unbelievable progress in’ Japan, counting from, the opening of her doors. to 
Andjtoday; the giant’ gears. of her industry; :the rolling wheels of.her vast transpor- 
tation network: ‘down to the busy motor which runs the housewife’s washing machine —all these 
provide us with limitless abundance. This symphony of abundance has heen made possible by OIL. 
The Standard-Vacuum Oil Company. takes pride in the fact that for 67 continuous years it has 
served this. nation. by. providing oil products ‘of the finest quality. And it will*continue to play 


its; part. in helping. to build for. a. still better tomorrow by’ offering the finest. i in Oil Products 
and Service. 


the_world ! 


Makers of Mobilgas 


Established 


& Mobiloil 


in Japan 1893 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Head Office: Yokohama 


District Offices: Sapporo, Sendai, Tokyo, Nagoya, Osaka, Fukuoke 


A Symphony of Ab 


undance 
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seated, the music commenced .-. 
and an officer in uniform with. 
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Continued From Page B 3 
of hers, started moving around 
the room on their toes, many 
others following his example. 
beng inquiring, we were told 

t this was a-“dance.” 

As I watched the various 
movements of the dancers, I 


could not help smiling at the 
way in which the large skirts, 
called crinoline, which the la- 
dies wore, increased in volume 
until they became of enormous 
proportiona. 


As for us, we had never seen 
nor imagined anything like it 
before. It was, of course, with 
no small wonder that we wit- 
nessed this extraordinary sight 
of men and bare-shouldered 

women hopping around the 

floor, arm in arm. Our amase- 
ment at the strange perform- 
ance became so great that we 
began to wonder if we were not 
on another planet. 

At the Patent Office 

May 21—We went to the Pat- 
ent Office this afternoon. There 
was a large collection of all 
kinds of machinery from crude 
simple agricultural implements 
to iarge and exquisite steam 
engines. Not only American 
Mmechinery was on view, but 
all sorts of other machines 
were resented. What most 
attract our attention was a 
number of machines worked 
by steam power. 

We wished to have further 
particulars about them and 
should have liked to remain 
longer In order to study these 
interesting. inventions, but 
whenever we stopped we were 
immediately besieged by the 
large crowd that followed ws. 

' We were just.as much objects 
of interest to them as the ex- 
hibits were to us. 

Dinner With President 
23~—-This was the day 
that had been fixed for Pres- 

ident Buchanan’s dinner. At 4 

p-m. we drove to the Presi- 
dent’s house and were received 
by him and his nieces in the 
room in which we had our 
first audience. There were al- 
ready other ladies and gentile- 
men there. 2 

In a little while Ca 
Dupont told us that the 
ident requested each of us to 
take a lady from the drawing 
room to the dining room. This 
we are told, is the usual cus- 
tom in America at formal din- 
ner parties. Captain Dupont 
kindly helped us in this trying 

performance, as he knew that 
it was an unfamiliar one for 


Shimmi took one of the Pres- 
Ident’s nieces, whose name was 
Helen, in to dinner. and 
I took In the wife of a Minis- 
ter of State and the other mem- 


ully 
plished what was required of 
us In observance of this strange 
custom, we entered the dining 


room and took our seats. The 
room was about sixty feet | 
and thirty feet wide. At bo 
ends of the large central table 


were iden vases filled with 
fresh flowers of beatitiful col- 
ors. A pot, containing a dwarf 
grape vine with bunches of 
ri fruit, was among. the 
table ornaments, and there 
were several gold and silver 


bowls full of all sorts of sweet- 
meate and fruits, tastefully as- 


ra ‘ 

The President sat at the cen- 
ter and one of his nieces sat 

posite him, Shimmi on her 

right and I on her left. ri 

Was on President's right 
and the remaining members of 
our party sat among other 
twenty or thirty ladies and 
gentiemen at the table. 

We made our two § inter 
preters stand close behind us 
to enable us to converse. The 
President's niece, who sat next 
to me, was a beautiful young 
lady and very entertaining. 
She supervised everything at 
the table during the dinner and 
acted as mistress of ceremonies. 
Had one not known whom she 
was, one would have taken 
her for the Queen of Beauty, 
so great was her dignity and 
so charming her manners: and 
her uncle might have been 
taken for her Prime Minister. 

President Buchanan's niece, 
whom I might call the “Min- 
istress of the Table,” besides at- 
tending to other things, took 
it upon herself to entertain the 
guests near her. 

Among the numerous ques 
tions she asked were some of 
a delicate nature such as: What 
was the number of our court 
ladies; how did we like Amer- 
ican women compared with 
Japanese. Her questions, 4ai- 
though quite in accordance 
with American customs, fre- 
quently embarrassed me, 

To add to my embarrassment, 
dish after dish of food that 
was strange to me was set be- 


— 


“Japenese anhtadedaee er their first dinner at Willard’s Hotel, ‘Washington 


visitors most. They are ap- 
| tained quite a novelty here, 
or they say that bamboo, does 
not grow in America. 

Before leaving, we expressed 
our hearty thanks to the Pres- 
ident for the honor he had 
done us, atid we presented each 
of his three nieces with two 
roles of fine silk, as little sou- 
venirs from the land of the 
Rising Sun. 


Treaty Signed 

May 22—It had been arranged 
that the exchange of copies of 
the Treaty of Commerce and 
Friendship, recently drawn up 
between the two countries, was 
to take place today. At noon, 
we accordingly drove to the 
Secretary of State's office. 


fore me: moreover, [ hardly 
knew how to eat. I had to want én tox anaes yen mn ene 
keep one ¢ye on my lish and bore the seal and 


neighbor’s hands and then awk- 
wardly follow her example. 


Toward the end of the din- 
mer a giass bow! of water was 
gy before each guest. Care- 

ully watching the other, I 
found that the water was for 
washing our fingers, and | act- 
ed accordingly. I could scarce- 
ly refrain from iaughing on 
seeing the look of surprise on 
our Chief Secretary Morita’s 
face, when, after boldly drink- 
ing the water, he realized what 
it was for and had not a drop 
left to rinse his fingers with! 


When this interesting dinner 
was over we returned to the 
room from which we had come 
and found that some our gifts 
to the President were exhibited 
there. Of the numerous arti- 
cles, a pair of screens made of 
bamboo threads interested the 


signature 
chanan; our 
our Tycoon a 
Foreign Affairs. 

Secretary Cass signed the 
American copy of the Treaty 
and stamped a seal on it, and 
Shimmi, Oguri and I did the 
same with the Japanese copy, 
each copy having a Dutch 
translation attached to it. The 
Exchange of the treaty was 
made in a very simple manner, 


of President Bu- 
rie bore those of 
his Minister for 


without any imposing cere- 
mony. Besides ourselves, there 
were only a few officials 
present. 


Visit te 
May 23—We visited 
at noon today. It is a large 
buliding of white marble with 
a high tower in the center. 
Washington's portrait and those 
of several of the nation’s other 


leaders hang on the wall facing 
the entrance. 

We were at once shown to 
a gallery from which we could 
look down on the large hall 
where affairs of State were be- 
ing discussed by several repre- 
sentatives assembled from all 
parts of the country, The 
members’ seats are arranged in 
a semicircle, the President's -be- 
ing in front, on an elevated 
platform. 

As we entered, a member 
was making a speech at the 
top of his volce. When he sat 
down, another stood up and 
talked in. an excited manner. 
There was no end to the speak- 
ers. One after another they 
rose, some speaking quietly and 
some wildly brandishing their 
arms as if they had lost their 
tempers. Our impression was 
that some important State af- 
fairs were under discussion, but 
of course we did not. under- 
stand a single word and we 
did not ask what was going on, 
as we were afraid that it would 
not be the correct th to in- 
quire into the state irs of 
another nation. 

Visitors Numerous 

May 26—We received hun- 
dreds of visitors at the hotel 
this afternoon, — them 
several members of 
with their families. Ever since 
we were presented to the Pres- 
ident we have had to receive 
hundreds of men and women 
daily. 

At first we imagined that it 
would only be the principal of- 
ficlais of the Government and 
the City of Washington who 
would visit us, but we have al- 


visitors and still they come in 
ever-increasing numbers. We 
spoke to Captain Dupont abou 
it and he said that the visitors 
came with their families from 
country towns to see us, often 
traveling some hundreds of 
miles by rail. 

He added that if we found it 
troublesome to receive so many 
every day, he would arrange to 
limit the number. We, how- 
ever, replied that as we were 
the gueste of the nation we 
should be pleased to see them 
wuenever we could spare the 
time. 

The only thing we objected 
to was being presented with 
gifts, euch as flowers, card 
cases, etc., because we did not 
have a sufficient number of ar- 


ticles from Japan with us to 
reciprocate. e promised to 
let them know that we pre- 


ferred not to accept anything of 
the kind, 
Thrilied at Navy Yard 

May 24—At 2 p.m. we drove 
to the Navy Yard to inspect the 
workshop there. As we entered 
the gate, a salute was fired and 
a guard of honor formed up. 
At the side of the gate there 
was a group of naval bands- 
men. e were received by 
Commodore Buchanan and tak- 
en over all the different depart- 
ments of the Yard. 

What a marvelous and inter- 
esting place it isi From the 
casting of the steel, to the final 
details of the most elaborate 
weapons, everything struck us 
with wonder and admiration. 
We saw a howltzer being cast, 
and an enormous steam ham- 
mer worked by steam as easily 


as one handies a stick. A ma- 
chine cut a plece of thick 
iron plate ag easily as a pair 
of scissors cute a piece of pa- 


per. A huge am "rr Was cut 
from a large block of stee! and 
finished while we’ watched. 


The rapidity with which steel 
for guns was manufactured, the 
amount of steam utilized as 
driving power all over the 
works, the ingenuity of the var- 
lous machines—all this is be- 
yond the power of my pen to 
describe. Great was .our wor- 
der as we went from one ma- 


chine to another, watching the 


work done from start to finish. 
I was filled with envy and an 
ardent desire to see works such 
as this established in my own 
country. 


Invitations Declined 


June 1—In the course of our 
last conversation with the Pres- 
ident, he suggested that we 
should .visit other cities before 
we left. America. We imagined 
at the time that his suggestion 
meant little more than a com- 
ergy, but, rather to our sur- 
pe Captain Dupont and Mr. 

yard, who came today, told 
us that the President earnestly 


desires us to see different cities 


during our stay in this country. 
We thanked him for his kind 
proposal but politely declined 
to comply with his wish... The 
two gentiemen, on hearing our 
answer, expressed their regret 
at our decision, saying that 
none of the foreign ambassa- 
dors visiting America missed a 
chance of going all over the 
country, and that they were 
always most pleased with their 
visits to the Fecionu mm cities. 


We explained that we, had 
come to America merel' 
the exchange of the 
and not on a 
we are the 


Dinner With lich Ae sched of Treaty... Visit to Congress” 


for 
ty 
leasure trip. As 
rst ambassadors 
thet Japan has ever sent 
abroad, our government and 
people are anxiously awaiting 
our early return and we do 
not wish to waste any time 
but, desire to set out on our 
homeward journey at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

These two good friends saw 
the President and told him of 
our wish to return.’ He was 
quite disappointed and insisted 
that we really must see a few 
of the larger cities on our way 
to New York where a warship 
would be ready in a: month's 
time. We learned afterward 
that many of the cities and 
large towns were most desirous 
that we should visit them. We 


were afraid, however, that once 


we began we would have to go 
visiting all over the country. 


At the Smithsonian 


June 2—Captain Porter took 
us this afternoon to a museum 
called the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, where every possible sort 
of subject may be studied. The 
Director met us at the door 
and took us all over the bulld- 
ing. In the first room the 
windows of which were all 
shaded, several striking expert- 
ments were made with electric- 
ity. We next entered a large 
room containing rows of seats 
facing a platform from which 
learned men deliver lectures, 
Andther room was hung with 

rtraits of the world’s most 

amous scholars and with his- 
torical Hone sditeats On the wen. 


Ambasastans pee 


were alas, hung specimens of 
the hair of the successive Pres- 
idents. What a disgusting cus- 
tom of yexhibiting the hair of 
dead in 4 public place! 


There were several thousands 
stuffed animals and birds from 
all parts of the world, as well 
as insects In glass cases, and 
rare species of snakes coiled in 
glass jars filled with aicohol. 

or our benefit a live alligator 
was taken from his tank. He 
was about four feet long. It 
was rather fun to see him tr 
to bite the stick with whic 
the attendant tapped him in the 
head. We also saw some ‘pet- 
rified human bodies (mummies) 
as hard as a rock. They say 
that they are over a thousand 
years old. Poor, once-proud hu- 
man being! After we had been 
over every room in the Insti- 
tute,. we were taken to a 
house in which the Director 
lives and which stands in one 
corner of a garden. We were 
introduced to his wife and 
children and were presented 
with several copies of a book 
giving a deta description of 
the Institute. 

June 3—Some of our secre- 
taries and physicians paid a 
visit to the prison, hospital and 
reformatory and they reported 
that the visit had greatly in- 
terested them. What they ad- 
mired most was the admirable 
system by which the hospital 
and the school were managed. 
Such institutions exist for the 
“welfare of the nation, not only 
in the large cities, but also in 
smail towns. Our coun is, 
among other things, greatly in 

Continued on Page BS 
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in Japan, 


is pleased to extend its 
Felicitations on this 


100th anniversary of the 
_ signing of the first Treaty 
of Amity and Commerce between 
Ringer and the United States. 
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NCR - Pioneer of Management R 
U.S— Japanese Cooperation Makes it 


It was in the 30th year of Meiji (1897) that the 
‘ National Cash Register Company of America first 
made its appearance on the Japanese scene. 


Ever since its earliest tieup with a trading company 
in this country, NCR’s famous Gear Trade Mark has 
been a symbol of cooperation and prosperity among 
business firms in Japan. 
Pioneer of Rationalization of Management in a wide 


To this day, NCR has remained prepared to expand 
and strengthen the technical side of its operations 
to the advantage of all concerned... especially the 
users of NCR Cash Registers, Accounting Machines, 
Adding Machines and Electronics. 
have the advantage of the most modern business 
improving constantly with the swift 


strides of science. 
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It became, really, the 


With NCR they 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO., Wlapan) LTD, 


Ginza, Tokyo, Japan 
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“where we alighted and 
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From Baltimore 
To Philadelphia 


Continued From Page B4 
need of institutions arranged 
such as these. 

Jame 4—Ever since our arrt 
val at the American capital we 
have frequently been asked by 
photographers to aliow our pho- 

raphs to be taken, but we 

ve hitherto refused, as it is 
not the custom In our 
Today, however, we 
eubmit, In deference. 
President’s wishes. He said 
that he desired to have a pho- 
tograph ¥ ourselves and our 

rty. We therefore, for the 

t time, “po the photograph 
machine, ron, the photo- 
erngner sent > each a copy 

of the photograph. 

. Sarewelt Calls 

Jane 5—We had a final in- 
terview with the President and 

expressed our warmest appre 
Clation of his kindness to us 
and of the friendly reception 
ee aak Gerdes Gearon 
nation. The President assured 
us that it gave him much 
pleasure to Know that we were 
thoroughly satisfied with our 
visit and that we were leaving 
the city with a pleasant impres- 
sion. He told us that USS 
Niagara, one of the finest Ag 
in the American Navy, will 

laced at our disposal for tpe 

eward voyage. 

Jume 6—We wrote to Secre 
tary Cass requesting him to 
instruct the Captain of the USS 
Niagara not to stay at the var- 
ious ports any longer than was 

for taking on coal 


_ necessary 
and provisions. He assured us 
the 


that Niagara would not 
stop at more than three ports 
on the journey to Japan and 
she would leave each port at 
the earliest possible moment. 


‘We have sent our ! ge and 
- belongings to New York by 
-2ea. 


June 7—A number of officials 
came to bid us farewell, and to 
wish us a safe and pleasant 
journey home. TiHiis is our last 


with the pleasure with 
which we look forward to re- 
turning home, is a sense of 


-satisfaction at having so suc- 


cessfully performed our 
n ra 


Off to Baltimore 
Jane 8—We left early in the 


“morning, accompanied by Cap- 
'. tain Dupont, Captain Lee and 
Mr. ard. Wniike the day 


of our arrival, when there was 
#0 much fuss and such a 
crowd, today everything was 
quiet. A train especially fitted 
up was waiting for us at the 
station; ft confsisted of four 
cars, one of which was placed 
at the disposal of the Ambas- 
eadors and was particularily 
beautiful. This was’ our second 
railway ey since our ar 
rival at 

After ruining over a monoto 
nous plain for about two hours 
our trafh arrived at Maes jgmee 


« Spectators, as 


received by the Mayor of that 
city and by other officials, 
There was a veritable sea of 
faces. eround the station. A 
band and three battalions of 
soldiers preceded our carriages. 
Our procession went slowly 
through the .crowded streets. 
The windows also were full of 
was the 
when we arrived in 
ington. 
We sto 


case 
Wash- 
before a large 


building which looked like @ j 
public office and were conduct § 

to a large hall wpstaira, @ 
which was beautifully deco @ 


rated with flowers and green 


leaves, and here the Mayor de . 


livered a formal speech of wel- 
come. This ceremony over, we 
reentered our carriages and 
drove to a hot@l which had 
been engaged for wus. 

We were invited by the May- + 
or to dine with him at this 
hotek at 4 o'clock. A consider- 
able mumber of citizens were 
present at the banquet. To 
ward the end of the dinner, 
the Mayor drank our heaith 
and wished us a pleasant jour- 
ney. 

We were afterward taken .to 
the balcony on the third floor 
where an electrical machine, 
communicating with the fire 
brigade, was fitted up. The 
Mayor pressed a Dutton and in 
a minute oer two the fire bri- 
gade arrived with a fire engine 
drawn by horses. A practical 
demonstration was given for our 
benefit, water being pum 
up as high as the roofs of five- 
storied houses. The water 
poured down like heavy rain 
from the roofs to the ground. 
It was a novel and interesting 
sight, but rather wet for an 
entertainment! 

In the evening there was a 
display of fireworks which was 
very good indeed. We found 
that in the skill shown and in 
the variety of devices, the fire- 
works su ours. The 
open space was packed with 
an immense crowd watching 
the display and unheeding the 
sparks that fell on their heads 
like a shower of firé. 

June 9—Even in these early 
summer days it is so chilly 
that we find our summer cioth- 
ing quite inadequate. At 10 
o'clock we drove to the station, 
escorted by a body of soldiers, 
and were met there by promi- 
nent citizens whe had come to 
see us off, 


Soon after our train left the slites 
boundless 


city, we entered a 

plain, almost entirely unculti- 
vated, save for a few patches 
here and there, and even there 
‘the vegetation appeared to be 
in poor condition. I wonder 
whether this is due to the want 
of proper cultiva or whether 
the land itself ‘is barren. 
Farming does not seem to be 


Tateise Onojiro etd, third SORE Hie iineinel 
“Tommy” by the Americans, and Tsukahara Jugoro, 
officer of first class to the. ambassadors. 


the brink of the Susquehanna 
River. Presently the train 
moved on and Captain Dupont 
told us that we were now on 
the water. We could see no 
bridge, so we could not make 


out what he meant. He then. 


explained that our train had 
moved on to rails aboard a 
steam ferryboat. It slid off 
onto rail¢ on the other bank 
without the least _ What a 
wonderful feat! ost of our 
party were quite unaware of 
this all the time. 

Arrival at 

June 9—At 6 pm. we ar- 
rived at Philadelphia, after a 
run of a hundred miles. We 
were met at the station by the 
Mayor and other prominent 
men. Our procession from the 
Station was, as usual, a long 
and gay one, and the citizens 
were pjeasantly impressed by 
ss At the head was a band 

laying lively airs, preceding a 

ttalion of infantry. Then 
came the carriages containing 
our pa and that of the May- 
or and his suite, another bat- 
talion bringing up the rear. 
The tong procession wended its 
way through the principal thor- 
@ughfares ‘crowded with 
people, 

Our hotel was and 
much better furnished n the 
one in which we had stayed in 
Washington. Shortly after we 
arrived, we were shown into a 
spacious. and beautiful dining 
room. /We were all very hun- 
gry as we had only had a few 
of bread since morning 

The manager of the hotel 
knew that we liked rice and 
proudly served it but how 
wonderful was the way 
which it was cooked! Fried in 
butter! Butter is a food 
to which We are unaccustomed, 
and our stomachs refuse to ac- 
cept it. So we politely request- 
ed that this dish be removed. 

The next course, to our re- 
newed disappointment was rice 
cooked with sugar! We finally 


gave up all hope of rice and 
turned to bread to appease our 

petites. Japanese travelers 
akrend must find the ‘food, 
which is everywhere entirely 
different from our own, a most 


serious drawback. It is not 
only that the is so Un- 
like ours, but ood itself 


is altogether diderent. Among 
ether things, beef and butter 
here form part of the daily 
diet,. whereas we never eat 
either at home 


June 10—Philadelphia is mot 
as large a port as New York 
nor has it as much foreign 
trade, but they say that it is 
the principal center for the 
manufacture of all kinds of 
machinery. The streets are 
wider and the butldings finer 
than those of M dence gee and 
visitors are imp by the 
fact that it fis one of the most 
ron cities In the coun- 

We see here more and 


baer c here shan we 

saw in the capital We are 

told thy "peop ony are —_— 

wealthy Ry Begs 

ES  populatio to 
ane 138—This troublesome 


toothache has kept me confined 
to my room for the last two 
days which the other members 


seeing. ‘They visited the Mint 


seeing. 

where coins are made, and de- 
voted special attention to the 
monetary stem, acquiring 
much va) information for 
future use in our own country, 


_ Bince our arrival we have as 


usual, had many visitors and 
today has been no exception. 
Jane 14—Among the many 


n Presents we have received from 
an op} 


manufacturers here is 
tical instrument containing re- 
fiecting surfaces which enables 
one to see colored photographs 
with remarkable clearness. 
looking through it, one sees the 
pictures as if one were looking 
at the objects or scenes them- 


* Continued om Page BO 


‘ 


7 BROADWAY PAGEANT 


Over seu, hither from Niphion, 
Courteous, the Princes of Asia, swart-cheek’d princes, 
First-comers, guests, two-sworded princes, 


Lesson-giving princes, leaning back in 
barouches, bare-headed, impassive, 


This day they ride through Manhattan. 
Libertad! 


I do“not know whether others behold what I behold, 

In the procession, along with the Princes of Asia, the 
errand-bearers, 

Bringing up the rear, hovering 7 around, or in the 
ranks marching; 

But I will sing you a song of whet I behold, Libertad. 


When million-footed Manhattan, unpent, descends to its 
pavements; 


When the thunder-cracking guns arouse me tied the 
proud roar I love; 

When the round-mouth’d guns, out of the smoke and gmell 
I love, spit their salutes; . 

When the fire-flashing guns have fully alerted me—when 
sage canopy my city with a. delicate thin 

When, gorgeous, the countless straight stems, the forests 
at the wharves, thicken with color 


thelr open 


_When every ship, richly drest, carries a flag at the peak; 


ie oll sees trail, and street-fest hang from the 
8 -festoons 


When Bree dwey is entirely given up to foot-passengers 
and footStanderse—when the mass ig densest; 

When the facades of the houses are alive with people-& 

when eyes gaze, riveted, tens of thousands at a time; 

When the guests from the islands advance—when the 
pageant pioves forward, visible; 

When the summon is made—when the anewer that waited 
thousands of years, answers; 


‘I too, arising, answering, descend to the pavements, merge 


with the crowd, and gaze with them. 


Superb-jaced Manhattan! 

Comrade American!—to us, then at last, the Orient comes: 

To us, my city, 

Where our tail-topt marble and iron beguties range on 
Opposite sides—to walk in the space between, 

To-day our Antipodes comes. 


The Originatress comes, 


he land of of the Caucasus—the nest of 


The nest of languages, the bequedther of poems, the race 
> mean ee ye ene hot with 


Sultry with me, with ample Biter 
OK conte cane ‘with Jatense soul and’ glittering 


eyes. 
The rave of Brahma satiabit 


,See, my cantabdle! a Mere, ae flashing to us from 
the procession! 


Not the errand-bearing princes, nor the tann'’d Japanese 
v: 

Lithe and silent, the Hindoo appears—the Past, the dead, 
a fight-morning of wonder and fable, inscruta- 


The envelop’d mysteries the old and unknown hive-bees, 
The North—the swelting South—Assyria—the Hebrews— 
the Ancient of ancients, 


On | Vast desolated cities—the gliding Present—all of these, and 


more, are in the pageant-procession, 

Geography, the world, is in it; 

The Great Sea, the brood of islands, ‘Polynesia, the coast 
_ beyond; 


By WALT igo nace: 


The coast, you, hencéforth, are soitiainatbd Libertadi-from 
your Western golden shores; 


The countries there, With their populationsthe millions 
en-masse, are curiously here; 

The swarming market places—the temples, with idole 
ranged along the sides, or at the end—bronze, brahmin, 
and lama; 

The mandarin, farmer, merchant, mechanic, and fisherman; 

The singing-girl and the dancing-girl—the ecstatic person 
the divine Buddha; 

The. secluded Empérors—Confucius himself—the 
poets and heroes—the warriors, the castes, all, 

Trooping up, crowding from all direction—from the Aneg 
mountains, 

~— 9 on par four winding and farflowing rivers 
of C . 

From the Southern peninsulas, and the devehevnsinbate 
islands—from Malaysia; 

These, and whatéver belongs to them, palpable, show forth 
to me;and are seiz'd by me, 

4And 1 am geiz'd by them, and friendlily held by them, 

Till, as here, them all I chant, Libertad! for themselvea® * 
and for you. 


For I too, raising my voice, join the ranks of this pageant; 
I am the chanter—I chant aloud over the pageant; 
I chant the world on my Western Sea; | 
I —_ copious, the islands beyond, thick as stars in the 
sky; . | 
I chant the new empire, grander than any before—as in a 
vision it comes to me; 
- J chant America, the Mistress—I chant a greater au 
pr 
1 chant, projected, a thousand blooming cities yet, in time, 
on those groups of sea-isiands; ; 
I on my sail-ships and steam-ships threading the aren 
pelagoes;* « 
I chant my stars and stripes fluttering in the wind; 
I chant commerce opening, the sleep of ages having done 
its work—rdaces, veborn, refresh’d; 
Lives, works, resumed—The object I know not—but the 
old, the Asiatic, resumed, as it must be, 
Commencing from this day, surrounded by the world, 


And you, Libertad of the world! . 
You shall sit in the middle, we 


great 


U-pois’d, thousands of years; 

As to-day, from one side, the Princes of Asia come to you; 

As to-morrow, from the other side, the Queen of England 
sends her eldest son to you. ~~ 


The sign is reversing, the orb is enclosed, 

The ring is circled, the journey is done; 

The bar-lia is but perceptidly open’d—nevertheless the - 
perfume pours copiously out of the whole bor. 

Young 


With the venerable Asia, the allmother, 

Be considerate eee Bory now and ever, hot Libertad—for 
you are all; : 

Bend your proug neck to the long-off mother, now sending 
messages over the archipelagoes to you; js 

Bend your proud neck low for once, young Libertad, 


Wore ie Siren straying westelert a0 tenet oe wile Op 


°. 


Were the centuries steadily footing it that way, ‘all the 
while unknown, for you, for reasons? 

They are justified—they are accomplish’d—they shall now 

be turn’d the other way also, to travel toward you 


thence; , 
They shall now also march obediently eastward, for your 
sake, Libertad! 


Reception Japanese Embassy, June 16, 1860 
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. when Japan first opened her trade-gates to the 


‘United States .... 


-» The centennial .of U.Si—Japan relations 
~and the year of further contributions by . 


AJI-NO-MOTO 
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AJI-NO-MOTO 


when Japan first exported AJI-NO-MOTO 

the delightful super-seasoning or the original 
. _™Monosodium glutamate, to the United States. 
adds magic to fodd— it 
enhances natural flavours and restores the lost. 


to the taste world, 


, 


| AJINOMOTO CO., INC. | Tokyo, Japan 
i: New York © Los Angeles * Sao Paulo © Hamburg * Hongkong | 
Manila ¢ Singapore © Bangkok ° Saigon * Rangoon ® Kuching ; 
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Bo ee aro apne 


Welcome in New York...Farewell to U. S. 


. entihued 
selves, so real and vivid ” “tis 
impression conveyed. Nearly a 
hundred photographs on giass 
of scenes and life in this city 
were seen with the intrument. 
They are really excellent sou- 
venirs of this place. 
. Some of. our party today wit- 
nessed the ascent to a great 
height of a balloon carrying a 
man in « basket hanging from 
i. When & left the ground, 
the flags of the Stars 
and Strips and of the Rising 
Sun were seen flying from the 
basket. When it reached a 
berets height, they let go the 
by which" it was attached 
os he ground. The balloon 
then went up several thousand 
feet and drifted away. We 
were told later that this was 
intended for our benefit, and 
we regretted - that, owing to 


some misunderstanding by the 


interpreters, most of us missed 
this interesting performance. 
June 15—We had a_ eall 
from the officials of the Mint 
end discussed the rate of ex- 
change between the two coun- 
tries and other questions of 
currency. Today we sent some 
silk and porcelain to the May- 
er of Philadelphia as a small 
souvenir of our visit to this 
city and some gifts also to the 
manager of our hotel. In the 
evening we were entertained 
with a+ great display of firée- 


ae : Ce 
—< . Be ‘x 
ee ; : = 


works fn front of the hotel. 
& latge crowd came from all 
quarters to see it and. they 
cheered with delight at the 
shower of fire. Some of the 
fireworks are really excellent, 
but much the same as we saw 
at Baltimore. 

June 16—We lett Phila- 
delphia,. this morning and after 
nearty an hour's ride from the 
hotel, reachéd a river. The 
railway station. was on the 
further 
cross in a ferry boat which 
took our =e on board 
while we were sitting in them. 

A, train. specially fitted up for 
us was waiting and started im- 
mediately after we had taken 
our seats. After passing the 
towns of Harrington and Cam- 
den and a few smaller places, 
we came to a town talled Am- 
Boy on the bank of a river, 
where a steamer from New 
York with a committee of wel- 
come on board was awaiting our 
arrival. 

Spectacular 


AN opera steamer almost im- 
mediately left the plier and be 
gan to steam down the river 
into the bay of New York. As 
we entered the bay we could 
clearly see the large buildings 
and towers of the city as well 
as many ships at anchor all 
along the shore. 

We were welcomed at the 
pier by a numbcr of represen- 


tatives and were at once taken 
to. «the carriages provided fer 
us, Our procession was really 
an imposing one ahd surpassed 
all that we had taken ‘part in 
in the other cities, 

The Treaty Box was  piaced 
in a carriage drawn by four 
horses, which was gaily deco- 
rated with flawere and the flags 
of the two nations; some of our 
subordinates were in the car- 
riage, as custodians of may 


bank and we had to Box. 


The numerous carriages con- 
taining our party followed, and 
there was a military band both 
in front and. at the rear. Twice 
the number of troops that had 
escorted us in Washington ac- 
companied tus: here.- We went 
very slowly and bya round- 
@bout. way, as . usual, The 
streets and windows were 
packed. The enormous crowds 
and street after street of large 
buildings made us realize’ that 
this is the eek ae city 
in America, 

Our .long and gay procession 
reminded us somewhat of our 
religious processions at home. 


We stopped finally in an open. 


space facing a wide street. 
Alighting from the carriages, 
we were conducted to seats on 
a raised platform specially built 
for the occasion, The troops 
which had been estanding. in 
readiness then began to march. 
past us, battalion after bat- 


talion, each headed by a* band. 

First came the infantry then 
the artillery and last of all the 
cavelry. The different colors 

of the uniforms; varying ac 
cording to rank and division, 
were. very pretty. A general 
on horseback was stationed 
near us, 

It was amusing to watch the 
eayairy bandsmen playing 
while they were on horseback, 
and to see the infantry band- 
master ewinging a long stick 
with a stiver ball at the end, 
as he ted his men, 

Although they marched well 
and had «@ soldier-like appear- 
ance, I doubt if they would 
prove to the best of fighters 
in actual warfare, as, we hear, 
they are only a volunteer army 
raised from the common 
classes, and, except on cértain 
days during which hey are 
trained they are engaged in. 
business, There are very few 
regular and professional sol- 
diers inthis. country. Even 
among the officers, there are 
few who devote their whole 
time to the art of war. 

When the @arade was over 
we reentered our carriages and, 
driving again through the 
crowded streets, reached the 
hotel at dusk. It is a Jarge, 
handsrcme Doailding six stories 
high, Smell fags of Japan and 
of America waved from many 
of the windows; and on _ 


_ 


roof, flags twenty feet long of 
both nations were flying. 

In some places, stripes of 
flags of all nations, with a 
large Japanese flag in the 
center, were hung across the 
streets, and the children 
cheered and wéloomed us by 
waving little paper flags of the 
Rising Sun, which were , sold 
on the streets... 

Thrilled with New York 

June 198—The Metropolitan 
Hotel is the may of our tem- 
porary home. It fs the largest 
and y acon we have stayed in 
since we landed in America. 
On the ground floor there is a 
jarge theater into which a con- 
siderable number of people 
flock every evening. A guard 
stands in the passage leading to 
our rooms, to prevent our be- 
ing disturbed. 

From the roof of the hotel 
there is a good yiew of 
the city, We see ffom_ there 
the two busiest thoroughfares, 
where the principal shops, the- 
aters and restaurants are. The 
traffic is great. Pedestrians and 
carriages of all sorts pass from 
early morning wntil late at 
night, and as the streets are 
brilliantly i) nated at night 
with fmnumerable gas lamps, 
they are as light then as in 
the daytime. re are how 
ever, only two of these busy 
and prosperous streets; the 
others ary much quieter and 
their shops are second rate. 

June 22—A prominent men- 
ber of the City came to eee us 
this. morn e is said to be 
one of the wealthiest mer- 
chants in New York, and he 
carries on an eXtensive trade 
with different parts of the 
world by means of his own 
ships. e is a clever man and 
he plied us with innumerable 
questions respecting the .mer- 
chandise we ‘produce in Ja- 
pan—its quality and price, and 
the customs and conditions of 
trade in our country. As we 
are not merchants, and natwyral- 
ly know very little about trade, 
we frequently were unable to 
reply intelligently to the in- 
quiries he made. We are told 
that there are not many manu- 
facturers here a that this 
country depends 


imports from Durope. Tet te is 


= every reason to believe that we 


have a fine opportanity to ex- 


: * port to America certain articles 


|} produced at home. 


Attend Dance 
June 25-—-A dance was given 


3s this evening in our honor by 


Ahe city of New York. It was 
held in the hotel theater which 
had been enlarged for the oc- 
casion, in order4> aécommo- 


date as many hundreds of peo- 


ple as possible. At the time 
appointed we went down, ac- 
companied by Captain Dupont, 
and were conducted threugh a 
dense crowd to a .scaized piat- 
form at the end of the great 
hall. .A countless number of 
large and small gas lamps 
made the whole place as light 
as day. Shortly after we were 
seated, dancing, similar to that 
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Peiceibinn accompanying Japanese envoys on way to ; Mathebelthaas ? Hotel 


which we had already seen, 
commenced. We watched sev- 
eral dances and then were 
ushered into a banquet. hall 
where we were. asked if we 
would care to watch the danc- 
ing which was to be kept up till 
morning. We were told that 
the large ball had been given 
as a great treat for us, and all 
the newspapers reported that 
the grand banquet was in 
honor of the Japanese Em- 
bassy. 

June 26—Leaving the hotel a 
littie before the time appointed 
for the reception given by Mr, $20 
Belmont, we paid a short visit 
to the widow of the late Com- 
modore Perry to show our re- 
spect and friendship for her 
husband.- We found her living 
in a fine, large house, not far 
from our hotel. .She was de- 
lighted to see wus, and her 
daughters and grandchildren 
joined her in welcoming. us. 

The room in which we were 
received was a large one and 
handsomely decorated with 
many articles from Japan, some 
being presents from our graci- 
ous Ruler to the late Commo- 
dore when the latter visited 
our country. 

Mrs. Perry told us that her 
husband died only three years 
ago, after having gained the ad- 
miration and appreciation of 
the whole American nation for 
his success in opening the door 
het Japan which had till then 

closed to the rest of the 
‘world. 
Last Day in US. 


June 28—This is our last day 
in America and we have been 
busy making final purchases 
and pecking.. We told Captain 


eeniy rere? ‘ra 
Ee are at 


4 zs zg EM) 


our surprise, however, he said 
that, as guests of the nation, 
all our expenses would be de- 
frayed by President Buchanan. 

e replied that, although we 
highly apprecated this kind- 
ness, we feit it our duty to pay 
the expenses incurred by the 
Government, on our return. In 
the cities of Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, New York and Wash- 
ington, large sums of money 
had been spent on our enter- 


tainment. We saw from the 
newspa that Philadelphia 
aonb $10,000 0000 and New York 


aitoust we yielded to Cap- 
tain Dupont’s representations 
in the matter of payment, we 
insisted that he take ‘some 
money to be given as tips to 
the hotel attendants and others 
whose services had been placed 
at our disposal on various oc- 
casions. We accordingly 
handed $20,000 to the Captain 
begging him to distribute the 
amount through the proper 
channels, 

A few hours later he re- 
turned and told us that he had 
telegraphed to Washington, as 
he did not know what course to 

rsue in the matter, and the 

sident, in reply, stated that 
he could not accept the money. 
We insisted that is was merely 
for tips and we told our good 
Captain that, as the money had 
already left our hands, we 
could not take it back. , 

-In view of our determination, 
he proposed that he take the 
money to Mr. Belmont, who 
has very wide powers in bank- 
ing and commercial affairs in 
New York, and ask him to dis- 
tribute it to the people to 
whom we wished it to be 


Dupont that we wished to settle given 


our accounts for the hotel, 


traveling and other expenses 
incurred since we arrived in 
Washington, and asked him if 


MITSUBISHI, Representative of International Trade, 


he would help us do so. To 


June 29-——-We left the hotel at 
1 o'clock and, escorted by a 


‘small body: of troops, drove to 


the pier, We boarded a small 
steamer called Helen iri honor 


"ie ae ee om Bae 


of the President's charming 
niece. An opportunity was af- 
forded us of seeing the entire 
harbor, before we reached the 
Niagara, 

at a large and secure 
Waven for shipping it ist Thou- 
sands of vessels were at anchor 
ail along the shore, resting 
quietly after their contest with 
the — sea. We saw two 
shipbuilding yards a short dis- 
tance off: one is the Navy Yard 
and the other belongs to a pri- 
vate firm. 

In the middie of the harbor 
a giant ship called the Gréeat 
Eastern rode at anchor. This 
monster ship is English and 
run both by screw and by — 
die. Her length is 680 feet: 
her breadth 83 feet and her 
depth 53 feet. She has seven 
masts and can accommodate 
3,000 men and run 300 miles a 
day. They say that she is too 
large for general use as she 
consumes too much coal; mone- 
over in many ports there is not 
sufficien?t space for her. ? 

At last we reached the N 
ara and, as we went on boa 
a salute was fired. Each mem- 
ber of the party now oe 
~. a0 in the cabin assigned to 

m. 

June 30—Ca Lee, Port- 
er and Dupont came on board 
to bid us a last farewell. We 
parted from the three officers 
with a deep sense of gratitude 
for the great services they 
have rendered us throughont 
our stay in America, our gra 
ful recollections of these good 


, friends will never fade from ogr 


minds. 
Shortly after ‘noon the 


whereon the flag of the Rising 
Sun was fiying, and we pro- 
on our way “over the 
broad Atlan to 
our native land of Japan. 


a 


elebrates Centenary of U.S.-Japan Friendship. 
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In line with the ever-increasing commerce between Japan and 
the U.S.A., Mitsubishi registered’ an amount of $216 million 


between sa two countries. . 


GENERAL IMPORTERS G EXPORTERS 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 


Head Office: Mitsubishi Shoji Bidg.,. Marunduchi, Dad + far Japan. 
Branches & Associates: in 57 key Cities of th 
In U.SAs 

Seattie, 


wie > ” 


_— tsubishi International regs New overt Chicago, 
San Francisco, Angeles, Houston 


last year. This figure represents 10% of the total trade volume 
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Portrait of President Buchanan brought back as sonvenir, 
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merica,” taken during his stay in Washington. 


At Hermitage Near Osaka 


’ 


Valuable Souvenirs of Trip Discovered 


OSAKA-~The recent discove- 


ry here of 40 items of unusual 
* historical valve in 
’ with the ratification of the Ja- 


connection 


pan-U.S. Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce in 1860 has created 
a tremendous stir. They pro- 
vide historical details of the 
event not covered in any other 
evidence now extant. 

Mystery and romance shroud 


‘the’-preservation of ‘these in- 


valuable items. The story goes 
back to the 14th century, 500 
years Before the treaty was 
ratified, In those. early. days, 
in what is now Kannambi, 


~ ?) @ttanse’ BOTRA. 
Pee ete, By 


ge ye ‘Osaka Prefec- 
hee, Mobabien Hermitage 
was built for the’ wife of a 
loyal samurai, Kusunoki Masa- 
shige, where she could live. out 
her widowed life. 

After her death the hermi- 
tage fell fnto ruins which re- 
mained neglected’ until 1920. At 
that time Kato Shisunosuke, 
the son of ome of the mem- 
bers of the Japanese mission 
that ratified the 1860 treaty in 
Washington, came from Gifu 
Prefecture and remodeled the 
hermitage, naming it the Nam- 
bian Kannonji Temple. 


& « 


ye ove — >) 


~ Brochure of Willard’s Hotel in Washington where the Japa- 
| wese mission stayed. HM contains the menu and Wine list and 


ie dated June 1, 1860, 


-— 


Kato Shizunosuke 
stored the Nambian © Hermi- 
tage brought with him and 


who re sions. 


Since neither Kato nor Masu- 
mu played a.main role in the 


deposited ° here 1920 the mission, they had more oppor 
many mementos, newspaper tunity to express. themselves 
clippings, diaries and other freely. Their diaries reveal the 


items which his father, a mem- 
ber of the treaty mission, had 
preserved. 


Kato Shisunosuke was suc- 
ceeded at the Nambian Kan- 
nonji Temple by Kaigen Kato, 
who im turn was succeeded by 
Sesen Kato, who is now the 
chief priest of this temple. It 
was Sosen Kato who brought 
these valuable historical items 
to light. 

Particularly valuable in the 

are two diaries. One, is 
“A Diary. During Travel to 
America” by Masuzu Shunjiro 
Naotoshi, a direct. retainer of 
the Shogun, and the other, “A 
Brief Diary During the Trevel 
to America” by Kato oo, a 
samurai from Hida (noW Gifu 
Prefecture) and an ancestor of 
Kato Shizunosuke, the restorer 
of the Nambian Kannonji Tem- 
ple, and Sosen Kato, its pres- 
ent chief priest. 

Earlier, diaries written by 
the vice chief delegate of the 
Japanese - mission, Muragaki 
Norimasa, and by two or three 
others have turned wip in differ- 


ent parts of the country. _But 


the recently disclosed diaries of 
Kato and Masuzu are distinctly 
different from the others be- 
cause of their detailed descrip- 
tions of what was seen and be- 
cause of their unrestricted de- 
scriptions of personal impres- 


civilization they encountered 
and: their eagerness to learn 
more about it. “ 

Kato’s 48- diary written 
in brush on 15 by 10 cent? 
meter (6 by 4 inch) sheets gives 
the names, ranks and ages of 
77 delegates aad then goes on 
with his travel account, 

The diary of Masuzo Shunjiro 
Naotoshi contaffis various ac- 
counts pf their trip, such as this- 
vivid description of their first 
train ride: 

“The train goes so fast that 


‘the trees outside cannot be seen 


distinctly from the window. The 
iron road (railway) makes a 
thunderous sound as the train 
dashes, and the fire-vehicle (en- 
gine) is connected to six vans 
(coaches) to pull. The size of 
each Vaneis about one ken (2 
meters or 7 feet) by five Kens 
(9 meters or 30 feet). When 
the train gathers full speed, it 
is like a dragon. flying into the 
heaven, and the.sound is like 
thunder; it is difficult to carry 
on @ conversation on the train. 


Om the traim-road is iaid iron 


reils, two sun (six, centimeters 
or 24 1 se) wide and three 
sun (nine centimeters or 3.5 


inches) high,” 


ngements are under way 
for the translation of the diaries 


and the exhibition of the other — 


treasured items. ' 
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Jord of Buzen, during his trip to the United. States 
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First Mission 


Continaed From Page Bi 
tel suite was besieged with cal- 
lers, frequently as many 35 

a day, with whom the Ambas- 
sadors dutifully shook hands 
“for we believed that one 
should abide by. the customs 
and anners of the country 
where one resided,” 

Muragaki adds: “As these cal- 
lers increased daily in number, 
we began to wonder if they 
were all officials of Washington. 
When we inquired who they 
were, we were informed that 
some of them came with their’ 
families from various country 
places 500 to 1,000 miles away 
to Washington, traveling on a 
steam-engined train, just for the 
purposed of greeting the Japa- 
nese Embassy. 

“We were also told that even 
plain citizens managed by some 
mysterious devices to mingle 
among the group of approved 
callers; however, it was hard to 
distinguish those among . the 
crowd, as they were all dressed 
in the same simple style.” ' 

Several days after the ex- 
charige of ratifications, the Em- 
bassy was taken to the Capitol 
and apparently attended a ses- 
sion of the Senate. At least, 
Muragaki says: 

“On an elevated platform in 
front there sat the Vice Presi- 
dent with two clerks seated on 
the slightly lower platform in 
front of him. The members’ 

ats were arranged in a semi- 
circle before the platform, 
where forty or fifty members 
sat, with files and documents 
on their tables. 

in Senate 

“One of the members was on 
his feet, haranguing ‘at the top 
of his voice, and gesticulating 
wildly like a madman. 
he sat down, his example was 
followed by another and yet an- 
other. Upon our inquiring 
what it was all about, we were 
informed that all the affairs of 
State were thus publicly dis 
cussed by the members and that 
the Vice President made his de- 
cision after he heard the opinion 
of every member. .} .” 

Then came the President's 

uet, at which, “considering 
the President's presence, we all 
ate and drank somewhat in a 
reserved manner.” 

Although the fervor of the 
debate in the Senate had left 
the delegates dumbfounded, they 
seem to have been impressed 
4 the general atmosphere of 

mn. Muragaki wrote: 
“The capital city of a nation 
should be quite like Washing- 
ton; a thrifty way of living will 
then be encouraged among its 
citizens.” 

The envoys went on to visit 
Baltimore, Philadeiphia . and 
New York before leaving for 
home. Everywhere they were 
welcomed tumultuously. Every- 
where may marveled at what 
| St Pha 
Baltimore, M ob. 
served that it was “crowded in 
with so many dwelling houses” 


a 


and “being conveniently located 
on a river bank, it ap ars to 
be a very prosperous town.” 

Muragaki found Philadelphia, 
their next stop, a city “where 
many wealthy merchants reside 
and all kinds of machinery are’ 
manufactured,” and “the citi#- 
ens show their common traits ™ 
of generosity and modesty and 
their merchandise are all of 
superior quality.” 


Welcomed in N.Y. » 

In New York, the citizens wel- 
comed the delegation with “such 
enthusiasm as the people of 
Yedo (Tokyo) might show on 
the rare occasion of showing @ 
very sacred Buddhist image to. 
the public.” It ~whs a city of 
“fine bulidings and houses” and 
“all the shops and .main streets 
are brilliantly Mlluminated with 
innumerable gas lamps, so that 
it is as light as in the daytime.” 

It was also in New York that 
the delegates visited the widow 
ef Commodore Perry, “an elder- 
ly lady of admirable dignity and 
gentleness.” In his entry for 
the day, Muragaki wrote: 

“When we returned to our 
hotel, I sat in my room, musi 
on the swift changes that ha 
taken place. in the affairs 
the world during the last few. 
years. The Japanese khew 
that America was a large con- 
tinent extending from the 
North to the South Pole, but 
were ignorant of the existence 
of the United States of Ameri 
ca; only six years ago when 
Commodore Perry came to Ja- 
pan as the first American en- 
voy, there were some Japanese 
who argued the wrong of Pe 
pelling the re waar Ba 
dint of arms; finally. Japan aan 
America became treaty nations, 
after the conclusion of , the 
treaty of amity.... To think 
that we are here in the United 
States today as the first Japa- 
nese Ambassadors, and wel- 


the same Commodore 
Marveling at the series of 
strange events, bro t about 
by the swiftly changing wor 
situation and the unpredictab 
developments in our apational 
policy, I at last wemt to bed, 
taking with me all sag? wonders 
of the ao few rhs ae 


Taking eat them ‘all. the 
wonders they had seen, the 
delegation left New ‘York for 
home in June, almost a month 
and a half after their arrival in 
Washington. Their shi? was 
the United States Navy frigate 
Niagara which arrived at Yoko- 
hama in November, 1860, sail- 
ing via:the Cape of Good Hope. 

Their mission was accom- 
plished. The first Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce had be- 
come final in every aspect, for- 
malizing a relationship during 
which Japan emerged from 
feudalistic isolation to become 
Asia‘s first industrial nation and 
the United States in ful- 
fllment of Walt Whitman's 


vision—Libertad of the world. 
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Best wishes on the. Centenary of the 
Japan-U .S. ‘Treaty of Amity 


and Commerce 


(Nippon Yusen Kaisha) 


Président: 


Shinsuke Asao 
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eeSIC of one huniired 
years ago gave full coverage to 
the arrival and entertainment 
of Japan's fey Grand Embassy 
to the Uni — Following 
are some excerpts from Amer- 
ican ‘papers ibing their 
thet great in Washington and 
the eXcltement they 


ee 


Spectacular Reception 
Washington, May i4th, 1860 
The excitement in Washing- 


tn in ae ee le le le ee es 


eK 


ae ton, consequent upon the arriv- 


al of the Japanese Embassy, far 
exceeds anything which the old 
Myth, known by the name of 
the “Oldest Inhabitant,” has 
within the records of his re 
membrances. We have seen 
many notable sights in dur 
time; many Magnificent gather- 
ings and processions of the 
Ri great American people, on 
Simany various occasions—but 
»\the reception of the Embassy 
Rion their landing in this city, 
|\was the grandest 
yi which one great nation has 
Si ever, perhaps, presented to the 
}?i=nvoys and Ambassador of an- 
other. Certainly it was the 
grandest spectacle which we 
have ever beheld, and its paral 
lel, if it is to be found any- 
where, must be sought for in 
antique annals, when same 
Caesar returned In triumph to 
the Capitol, laden with trophies 
~bellorum exuviae as Juvenal 
has it, and was received with 
wild shouts and acclamations, 
and the mighty roar of Rome. 


In coismtenediiiaaen of the 
Centenary of Japan—U S. Treaty 
of Amity & eg 


NUTSEN Li NE 


, 


quately their enthusiasm. Young 
jand old, men, youths, and 
maidens, were all caught up by 
the fiery stream of feeling, and 
hurried slong into every kind 
of. extravagance. At 11 o'clock 
pa signal gun announced to the 
assembled muititude that the 
Philadelphia was in sight, and 
fast ap ching the dock—and 
from this moment to the final 


spectacie 


motion, atid at the aes of the 
Navy Yard, carriages were in 
waiting for the members of the 
Embassy, afd as soon as they 
had seated themselves, the 
splendid cavalcade moved siow- 
ly on to Willard’s. Every 
window and corridor, the roofs 
of all the houses, in and around 
the Navy Yard, and all a) 

the line of march, were crowd- 


ed with human beings; beautiful 


women being conspicuous 
everywhere, antl, we fear, too, 
sadly crushed everywhere— 
bonnets and crinoline all in- 
discriminately and mercile 

ruined, The streets themselves 
were utterly choked by the 
eager multitudes, 
waved from the windows, and 
ateeples, and from all public 
bulldings and the bands en- 
livenad the scene with music. 


Arrival at Willard’s 


The Embassy arrived at Wil- 
lard’s at about 2 o'clock p.m, 
where a magnificent suite of 
rooms had been prepared for 
therm; the excited crowd remain- 
ing Outside for hours afterward. 

e scene in the corridor of 
the Hotel was very interesting; 
the gay costume of the ladies, 
and the maniy height of our 
gentlemen, contrasting by no 
means favorably for the.Japa- 
nese, wit) by the way, seem to 
take readily and kindly enough 
to our ways, and look perfectly 
happy and contented, Their 
walk is particularly ungraceful, 
and their shoes dre not caiculat- 
ed to improve i. They are 


Ing into everything, and are 
very a at learning and 
imitating. They pick noth 


lish words with 
facility. The valnere keep 


them hard at work, writing ~ 
their names for them on cards 


in the Japanese characters; and 

¥Y seem to be quite smitten 
with the beautiful ladies that 
are stopping at Willard’s. The 
smitting, however, is 


Banners 


yh 


cm 


on having the gentleman who 
gaye him the money write his 
name on a Jarge sized card, 
which he drew from a side pod. 
ket, and upen which were also 
several other names. The gerti- 
tleman did as desired, which the 
Imperial, after minutely viewing 
the same, took out his pencil 
and wrote the name in his own 
calligraphy, after which wrote 
it imeEnglish, showing his power 
of imitation by the skill and 
correctness with which he co- 
pled the name. Like the Chi- 
nese, they always write in a 
perpendiculgr line commencing 
at the top and suaing at ‘the 
bottom of the page. 

On their arrival at Willard’s, 
the treasurer of the ‘expedition 
Geposited with the propriétors:+ 
a sum of money amounting to 
$98,000. in specie, which ‘was 
duly locked up in the huge 
jron safe of the establishment. 

Presents In 

Presents pour in upon the 
Japanese Visitors on all hands. 
The articles presented are valu- 
able to them, by n of 
their novelty, even little 
intrinsic worth; and-they ex- 
press high gratification at these mA 
littie courtesies. This morning 30 
our neighbor. Metzerott waited 
on them. and presented each 
with a set of his beautiful views 
of Washington, with which they 
were greatly delighted. 

On being installed tn their 
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Japan Mission Viewed ee U. S. EE 


American Newspapermen Give 
oe - Eye-Witness Report of Visit 


ESL ey 


* 6 Neg 


7) 


ta 


eee tad * 


Front page of Frank Leslie's Ulustrated Newspaper, a New 
York journal which gave detailed coverage to the U.S. visit of 
the Japanese mission. This issue 


is dated June 6, 1960, 


sumptuous apartments at Wil- 
lard’s yesterday, the Bs gayeibe 
of the Embassy 


was given,.by Carusi, the long 


the rich divans of their parlors _ 4. wellknown teacher of danc- 


as they had probably had no 
previews opportunity of enjoy. ing and leader of festive meet- 
ing since embarking from Ja- ings in Washington. The bail 
pan. Each one of them was in came off at Wil- 
only waited upon by his own lard’s ballroom, and was in- 
servants, who glided noiselessiy tended for the special delega- 
to and fro hot tea in tion of the Japanese. A great 
minfature cups to some, peculiar of beautiful 
cigaret#es to others. Curiosity, 
however overcame their dispo- 
sition for quiet, and they were 


gapanese and Children 


The good citizens here did , . otium cum dignitate, seeking a 
agreeable to every one, On the 23rd of May a ball last two days hundreds of lit- 
not know how to hola them- ines ee bout curious ry- brief repose in such a loll upon 
selves, or how to express ade- mae pga ML, 


tle girls and big giris, or, as 
the Japanese call them, “Little 
American womans—very nice,” 
most of them scheol girls from 
six to twelve years old, hand- 
some ang prettily dressed, have 
been on the sidewalk under the 
Windows of the Japanese at 
Willard’s throwing up bouquets, 
candy and all sorts of nick- 


nacks, calling out, ‘Japonee, 


Japonee! give me a fan, won't . 


all on one the amusement of the tawny Y ‘Japonee, give me 4 
: uartering of the Embassy &t side, ” visible for hours at their win- Orientals, who had quite got cent? ie soe an me your, 
iard’s, it would be impossi- Mutual Curiosity . . dows to.the very large miscel- over their early prejudices name! At the same time boys 
- Haugesund, Norway ble for. words to B rege the w laneous crowd ‘assembled on against shaking hands with and darkeys calling out, ‘Say, 
‘ | aeons, o Gapcrive. _—_ ~~ z _— the «ge Mar Bea the sidewalks to catch glimpses females en etiquette. Miss Jack does your mother know 
e e some ; 
| PRrcurar 3-WEEK SERVICE 


AGENTS: 


BAI Pacitic Northwest Coast Ports 


was secured to the wharf the 
Ambassadors and their suite dis- 
embarked, and were feceived 
Md the following officers of the 
avy Rm, ese 


and jolly fellows they were, 
They ate of everything set be- 
fore them, and drank hock and 
champagne to wash it down. 
At night the Ambassadors sat 


of them, The iadjes passing 
seemed to be quite as much the 
objects of absorbing but not un- 
courteous curiosity to them, as 
they were to the dear creatures 
themselves. 


gented by Captain Porter to the 
Arnibassadors, “a novel and 1n- 


you're out? ‘Say Japonee, dd 
you want to buy some cats?’ 
‘Say, Tycoon, do you like mice?’ 
and thousands of other ques- 
tions, The Orientals lie back in 


Honors at their windows, and laughed Our. fair country- a cacrges econ ee their velvet cushioned chairs, 
INTEROCEAN SHIPPi AALL & Then 4 a salute of guns burst metrily, almost falling off their eggs irae. 4 bn ens a of whom Mi: pan ide gratified laugh and a all sorts. of 
NG & COMPANY 4 through the air, the military chairs with glee at the sights eg age Monge 4 by the sight of the little girls an i aoe gps ergy Aaya 

CORPORATION es LIMITED were formed in which met their gaze below; at throwing 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Shimizu, Moji, Muroran 


Kobe, Osaka, Nagoya, Yokkaichi 


procession, 
their bayonets glittering bright- 
ly In the sun; and the officers 
in handsome unifasm, advanced 
with uncovered heads, con- 


the strange ways, tastes, excla- 
mations and grimaces of the 
crowd, who would not leave the 
front of the Hotel. 


that they remained for about 
two hours, and were specially 
delighted with the performance 
of one little miss who executed 


most courtly knd Po Ge 
ple in the worl 

never had an a adn f to sate 
any such display of Caucasian 


ose Occasionally one would 
ve Japanese candy inside, or 

else sit curled up on the wal. 
vet carpet, smoking in front of 


trasting strangely wit ne gy ‘ female loveliness as ‘they wit- the Castanet dance with sing the window. This and similar 
} nese in meely cplemdia’ a a pata oa ge tne sea nenad in AV ashington, aad it lar grace and spirit. cna was scenes were going on at a 
‘ wn © Japanese vide came ri not, however, ir only intro- 

; "® | barbaric costumes. At this mo- night with a dollar bill, and he © atly near turning y dozen, windows at the same 


ae 
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Serving all Pacific Coast Ports and the Fat East 


Regular Sailings Te & From: 


Jenei-San Francisco G Los Aageles via Honolulu 


ment there was pot less than 
10,000 persons present—the chief 
men and women of the city, the 
ot gee Officials, senators, — 


could not for the life of him 
understand, first, thatahe money 
could by possibility be given to 
him and secondly, how two half 
dollars could be equal in value 
to that bit of dirty. paper, or 


how the dirty bi of Paper could 
be equaj to them, He insisted 


duction to young female Amer-, time 
ica, if we may judge by the fol- 
lowing extract from the cor- 
respondence of the Herald: 


their heads, without, however, 
causing them for an instant to 
forget the duty of fastidious 
politeness, so universally an ele- 
ment of the very nature of 
= cease as e were. 


“en "ee ers 7 a ject cithincetiaatons RP lac att. Ae a Roe ee ee 


ae eThe police do not wish to 
treat these little and 
‘American womans’ rudely, as 
the Japanese enjoy it as much 
as the outsiders do.” 


hore AR te 


Japan-Puget Sound, Vancouver G Coiumbia River Ports 


White HouseReception 2 : 


] 
5 The reception at the White plish their purpose. Now they 
Japan-Naha, Formosa, Philippines, Hongkong & Korean Ports || House has me something of a Were determined to go to the ©) 
iit Comfortable Passenger Accommodations Available fallure. You shouki have marn- reception in spite of the Presi- 


aged the affair better in New 
‘| York, and would have left a 
better impression upon the 
minds of the “illustrious strang- 
ers.” Not that there was any 
absence of enthusiasm, or any 
want of ' inclination, on the 
|| part of the authorities here, to 
do the thing in the best avis, 


dent and all the officers of State, 
and go they did, to the utter 
aston t of the President 
and all the nobs and big wigs. 
They got the honorable member 
from so and «60, and 86 and so, 
to grace themselves by allowing. 
them to accept their arms for 
the occasion, and by this means 
there was a very large attend- 
ance of the istible crea- [7 
tures, to see the oy at the = 


White House. Be 
oceanton by 


The Embaéesy, Es 
their retinue of officers and by . 7 
the Naval Commission, left Wil- 
lard’s between eleven and 
twelve o'clock thig morning, 
and formed themselves into a 

nm for the President's 
house. It was certainly a very 
fine spectacle. The Japanese 
Were all in open a and 
to they were specially and imme- 
. suffocation almost; and I never — Rng piso Non fine body 
saw such splendid women, and po ut . uniforms, 
7" so many of thenmi, assembled be- t y-five in front, and the 
fore under one roof. It would same number in the rear, The 
tickle you mightily to see the Marine Band accompanied them, 
Japanese, how they do ogle and the military forked on 
them; although I ought to add, either side of the Carriages. 
in justice to the said Japanese, The Prince was splendidly.at- 
that they are in the highest tired in a rich brocade purple 
degree courteous and affable, silk wrap-rascal, or to speak 
and that they did not “learn more elegantly, iIn°a ti¢h silk 
manners” at school for nothing. sack. The other Princes were 
The ladies, of course, like to be dressed in bright green tunics, 
us ; taken notice by them when I similarly festooned, and all of 
” say that they in their turn take them wore long, loose, and very ° 
special and particular notice of womanly breeches—that is to 
the Japanese. I have not heard gay, pants—and sleeves as big 
as yet, that any one of these and broad and full as an Eng- 
splendid girls, or gorgeous wom jish bishop's lawn. In_ their 


en has fallen in love, with any hands they carried pikes and 
one particular Japanese, but the halberts, if not guns and bows, 


thing is mot quite impossible; }jxe the “good old Irish gentle 
and Japan is not without its at- man, one of the olden Fawne- 


‘ 
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General Agents: P.T.L. Kaigast Kabushiki Kaisha 
808; Fukoku Building, Tokyo. Tel. 591-5221/3 
, Yokohama Kobe Osaka Nagoya Shimizu Otaru and make the Japanese fee 
Se ene PL DDD DDD PDP PPD GD ROONLGGOOOOODOOOOOOSOOOSOOOE what a great people we Amier- 
leans are, when we are at 
: — : home; but the truth is theyjare 
not up to this sort of business, 
and I may say with equal truth 
that no city in the Union is u 
‘ to it except New York. It wi 
be your turn by and by—and 
you will allow me to 
use a vulgarism—I hope and be-. 
eve you will put them thro 
and show them all the live ele 
phant. , 


Women Fascinate Japanese 
Willard’s Hotel is crowded to 
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JAPAN-NORTH PACI Pit. 


3 tractions and romances asa re kh tly, they looked it 
sidencgy Mf travelers’ tales be comical, group. pire pga omte PACIFIC ORIENT EXPRESS LINE ; an 


but the remembrance that they 
were strangers and persons of 
mark in their own country, 
unused to Western manners and 
habits, and that they had come 
here as the representatives of 
a great. civilized nation—on a 


mission of amity and goodwill ¢. F; SHARP & CO. INC. 


; / 
to us—nothing but this remem #5. 
brance kept me from laughing General a aie in JAPAN 


heartily at tueir appearance, I 
know it would have been very 
wicked and Very uncourteous— 
nay downright barbarous— 
at the r ft on But you ow in me to have given way thus 
as well as I, that when the to the excessive titulations 
tle “critters” want to do a thing, which agitated My diaphragm: 
and mean to do It, they always but I very nearly. did it, not 
Contigued on Page BO 


Japanese Fascinate Women 

Ss: This morning the beauty of 
: the city was all astir and ablaze 
betimes; and long. before the 
; , hour appointed for the recep- 
; | aN a ; . tion arrived, all the doors and 


| a . . corridors were full of excited 
_ THE MITSUBISHI BANK trp. 


guests. The program, and I 
think © told you, very cruelly 
and ungallantly shut out the 
Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo Branches: 157 Throughout a eee SW very favored 
Japan New i mee : 120 Broadway, New York 5, y RY 
London Branch : in Lane, oe aore Ea3 
CABLE ADDRESS : BANKMIISUBI 


ones, the choicest of the land. 
from all hope of being present 


}find ways and means to accom- 
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Presidential Ban quet 


On the 24th May that great 
event, the Presidential Banquet 
to the Japanese Embassy, took 
place. At six o'clock the eight 
most elevated in rank of our 
illustrious strangers left the 
hotel in carriages, and were 
driven to the White House. 
They were dressed in the same 
robes. they wore when they 
visited the Navy Yard, that is 
to say, they seemed the same, 
but they might be others of 
the same pattern, for the Japa- 
nese are very fond of new 
habiliments. When they arriv- 
ed at the White House they 
were received by the President, 
who introduced his charming 
niece, Miss Harriet Lane, to 
them. A person who was pre- 
sent thus describes this inter- 
esting and novel scene: 


All and several of the Japa- 
nese partook largely of turtle 
soup with a relish that would 
have done credit to a London 


ay Presents 


Among the many splendid pre- 
sents which were recently de- 
livered by the Japanese from 
their Emperor to the President 
of the United States, the blinds 
which we illustrate this week 
are worthy of particular notice. 
The foundation is of the rich- 
est silk, brocaded in the most 
superb style in elegant designs. 
The brocade or raised work is 
touched up by color which im- 
parts a gorgeous richness to the 
design. These blinds are splen- 
did specimens of the perfection 
to which the Japanese have 
brought this class of manufac- 
ture, (Frank Leslie's Tilustrated 
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Pageds car ‘containing the Japanese 


Continued From Page BS 
withstanding, and come well 
nigh killing myself with inter- 
nal convulsions, because I did 
not do it, 

The spectators were as nu 
merous and enthusiastic today 
as yesterday, and thronged the 
streets and windows and the 
roofs of the houses all the way. 
The. servants of the . Embassy 
were as picturesque as their 
masters, and wore small hats, 
with triangular crowns, which 
were tied to their heads by 4 
round band and by straps under 
the chin. 

Arrival at White House 

When the Embassy arrived, 
they found a splendid company 
assembied in the East Room to 
receive them—among whom 
were the New York Municipal 
Committee, who had come to in- 
vite the Japanese to visit the 
Empire City. The Naval Off- 
cers then formed in line, and 
were immediately seconded in 
their movements by the Army 
Officers. Capt. Tatnall and 
Lieut. Gen, Scott, with his 
staff, were the most prominent 
and distinguished officers of the 
two departments. These two 
lines ieft a space of about 
twenty-five or thirty feet, which 
was to be the platform on which 
the drama of the presentation 
was to be enacted. 

The excitement, . while the 
company were awaiting for the 
President, was intense. At last 


aljerman; that they all proved 
themselves excellent connodis- 
seurs in the selection.of dishes, 
and that they were epicurean 
in the variety of their choice; 
but they partook very sparing- 
ly of each dish. In wines they 
exhibited a decided preference 
for champagne, and just as 
decided repugnance to claret, 
which in their vernacular, they 
called vinegar. They drank 
pretty copiously of beer, and 
tasted sherrv. After the hali- 
but, to which they did full 
justice, they chiefly patronized 
pigeons, roast chicken, chicken 
and lobster salad, and boiled 
ham. ‘They were not behind 1860) 
their nelghbors of the white 
skin in the demolition of light ) 
confections, including ice F lower P agoda 
creams; and their former re- Among the most remarkable 
pugnance to strawberries was* and ul courtesies in the 
completely overcome. form of a gift which have been 
There were present on the paid the Japanese, is certainly 


that of the bower—if we may &o 
memorable occasion, the Pres- call it—presented by Benjamin 
ident and Miss Lane, the two 1 


pliments to their highnesses. 

But the good things of this 
world do not last forever, and 
before half-past eight the great 
event of the day Was over, and 
the Japanese having previous- 
ly shaken hands al! round, were 
taken home like good boys, and 
not exactly put to bed, but put 
where the beds were. 

There was no change in their 
appearance on returning. They 
neither looked intoxicated with the great doors were opened, 
pleasure nor elated with wine, and he entered followed and 
nor. puffed with dinner, which supported by his cabinet Min- 
was just as I expected and just isters. 
as. it should be. (Frank Leslie's 


The duty of’ introducing the 
Illustrated Newspaper, June 9, 


Embassy devolved upon Gen. 
Cass, who retired to an ante 
room, and led them forth into 
the Presence. They were very 
polite, according to their cus- 
tom, and stuck to their ancient 
formalities from first to Ilagt. 
When they entered, they bowed 
several times profoundly to the 
President: and, as soon as they 
were fairly in the room, one of 
their number opened a series of 
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“Desiring to establish on a 
firm and lasting foundation the 
relations of peace and commerce 
so happily existing between the 


- two countries; 


“That lately the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of both countries have 
negotiated and concluded a 
treaty; 

“Now he has ordered us to 
exchange the ratification of the 
treaty In your principal City of 
Washington. 

“Henceforth he hopes that 
the friendly relations shall be 
held more and more lasting, and 
will be very happy to have your 
friendly feeling. 

“That you have brought us to 
the United States, and will send 
up back to Japan in your man- 
of-war.” 

This was the conclusion of the 
first act of the Play and the Em- 
bassy bowed and retired, 

In a short time they returned, 
bringing with them the Imperial 
Prince. With profound bows, 
and grave, sedate faces, they 
again approached the President, 


whose own turn it Was now to. 


speak, Which he did with his 
usual grace and facility, Port- 
man acting as interpreter.... 

The President then handed 
them a@ copy of the address, and 
shook hands with them cordial- 
ly all round. After this cere 
mony the inferior officers were 
introduced, and they did not 
seem in the least degree 
abashed, but: preserved their 
usual calmness and imperturb- 
able equanimity. 

With these high sounding 
words I will conclude for today: 
merely adding that it is the in- 
tention of the Embassy to re- 
main seven days at Washington, 
after which they will make a 
visit to Philadelphia for three 
days, and then give you an op 
portunity of showing them what 


New York and its hospitalities * 


are like. 
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lod teer Corps in Union 


im 


York Volu Square 


Military Review in New York 


One of the most stirring Street, the Righth Regiment filed Seventh Regiment appesred the 
sights at the reception of the off and drew on one side, while air resounded entirely across 
Japanese was the review of the the carriages containing the the avenue, and as they passed 
ne im Union Square, At !mbassy drove to a platform the Ambassadors’ stand h. 


ite Dr. Cheever’s church, 
half-past four o'clock the head [OR stopped. The three mS With solid and even pace, 
of the procession made its @p chief Ambassadors and the the Japanese watched them 


with intense interest. Their 
nee gs on the west side of Treasurer here pepo ecieaaae sea aieieae ~n 
On pan at Fifteenth the  piatform—MajorGeneral the appearance of the Daughter 


Sandford standing on 
right, while the Committee of Lafayette, and it was evident 
Reception stood on either side. from their animated conversa 
tion they could not realize such 


Japanese Junks 
Subject of Surmise pes, ws petro 


The. early unrecorded world- tno Ambassadors the 
wide roving of Japanese junks 
was one of the many subjects 
discussed between United States 
and Japartese officers when Ja- 
pan’s first naval vessel to cross 
the Pacife visited San Fran- 
cisco in 1860. 


Ambessadors return- pitable quarters at the Metro 
ing the compliment with their politan, highly delighted with 
courtesy. When the the wonders they had seen, 


Reception at Battery 


“In the intercotrse of the of ©..5: masterns, as some of our gangway 
citizens 


plank 
called the Japanese board the Alida, Mr. Warren 


Wood, « brother of Mayor 
princely Ambassadors, Censor, Wood, and which was made for 


Vice Governor, and the next four the Japanese from flowers 


highest officials. Besides these, 
all the members of the Cabinet 
and their ladies were present, to- 
gether with Captain Dupon, Cap- 
tain Porter and Commander Lee, 


The President and his niece 
were agreeably profuse in their 
compliments to their guests, and 
the interpreters, who stood near 
them, much to their own private 
disgust (for they dislike stand- 
ing two hours together under 
such circumstances), wearing, as 
Bryant says, the shadowed liv- 
ery of the burnished sun, had all 
their transiative 


powers fully curmference, and was co 
tested In conveying these com- of hand bouquets set en masse. 


boxes, and produced several let- Japanese 


ters, which were presented to 


officers, 
facts were evolved, showing @ 


Shaw. Alderman Boole kept 

his the Chief Magistrate. speech to the President, thie : communication from Fort : 

gre a Ay tog ee A 0 Letters _Presen _ morning, pr it coutnine’d ab a and es a Payee i pod announced e- the guard at the pres, and = 
sal bouquet in architectural Then e nee ressed tusions to matters which were ndians.. was tha lida that famous mitted none the vesse 
form,/and of such size that the them in the following words: mot for the vulgar to hear. several Japanese words nea fort, and at half-past two the til the J were corm- 


Chief Ambassador entered “it 
and sat there for some time, 
“like a bee in a rose,” as a lady 


said. is hyack; the 
We have no doubt that among The car the through the crowded streets, i 
the agreeable and striking “Treaty Box” which attracted was hailed with shouts by the 


souvenirs of this country, “the 
Flower Pagoda,” as it is called, 
will be specially remembered. 
The pagoda in question was 
ten feet high by twelve tn cir- 


so much attention in the pro- 
cession of the Japanese from 
the Battery to the Metropolitan 
Hotel, was a dashing and unique 


multitude. “Tommy” was de- 
lighted, and smilingly respond 
ed to the greetings of the peo- 
ple. 


be 


Treaty Box Pagoda ==2%sesJ= i 


the Japanese, they remarked 
it was not unlikely that it 
attributed to the land- strains of 
ing of their junks on our shores. Dodworth’s band. 


example, the Japanese words f9r After the vessel had 


ten- 


plished amid the cheers of Carpenter, were the masters of 
m police 


ultitude, and the inspiring the 
Hail Columbia from quitted themselves with their 


usual ability. 


affair. 
It ran on four wheels, with 
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silvered hubs, which glistened / 7 
in the sunlight as they rolled 
aiong, and above this was an} ~ 
elevated platform, the sides of} ‘ 
which were gaily painted to re 
present festoons and wreaths 
of flowers, while real flowers 
hung in profusion wherever 
they could be attached. 

The word “Japanese Treaty” 
on the four sides indicated the 
object of the novel turnout. 
Above the platform supported 

hen ee . at each of the corners, was rear- 

:* S m® , ed the roof or canopy, looking 

. very like similar representa- 

tions in Chinese pictures. Pen- 

dant from this was a fringe, on | 

which was painted numerous 
hierogly phics. 

Above. the whole structure a 
huge red ball, symbolic of the 
sun, loomed up, which in turn 
was surmounted by the Amer- 
lean and Japanese flags. 

“Tommy” and two attendants 
were seated on the platform 


: ~ “ae q age FES 
‘ SZ “3 >So . : > 
7 : 


treaty box as it appeared in the procession 
in New York on June 10, 1860 


ea, pin 


‘4 guarding the treasure, with po- 
licemen walking beside, and 
as the novel vehicle,.drawn by 
six magnificent horses passed | 


Continued From Page Bt 
ties between the two nations 


have been edited into a book 
scheduled for early publica- 


Among its contents are the 
diaries of Tokyujuro Tateishi 
and Gohachiro Namura, who 
accompanied the first Japanese 
mission to the U.S, as inter- 
preters. The book also con 


tains the diary of the US. na- 


val officer, Lt. John M,. Brooke, 
who returned to America 
aboard the Kanrin Maru, 


Later, prizes will be awagrd- 
ed in a contest to select the 
best dramas and musical corm 
positions written to commem- 
rate the centennial, 


The colorful Black Ship Fes- 
tival, the “Kurofune Matsuri,” 
at. Shimoda which commemo- 
rates the first visit of West- 
ern iron battleships led by Mat- 
thew C. Perry in 18583 and 
Townsend Harris in 1856, has 
already taken place this year 
with greater enthusiasm than 
ever. Another Black Ship Fes- 
tival by the City of Yokosuka 
is scheduled for July 14, 


All in all; there can be no 
doubt that cities . throughout 
Japan and the United States 
will celebrate this centennial 
as few, if any, centennials have 
ever been celebrated before. To. 
day’s celebrations may not be 
as dramatic and eee 
the original ratification of the 
Treaty of Amity and. Commerce 
between the United States and 
Japan, but they certainly will 
be no less sincere Or any: less 


important, a 
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& remarkable sight. 
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Under the heading, “Curlosi- 
ties of the Japanese History 
nd Language,” the San Fran- . Early on the morning of the A detachment of the Eighth 
J Bulletit reported on 16th, crowds of well-dressed Regiment was the guard of . 
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—SSeassse _£2-- John Manjiro—Shipwrecked “cr. 
| i “ 
=__,, Sailor Lad Wins U.S. Friends | , costco 
_.. Satuor La ins U.S. Friends | ons was. : 
> Japan’s first world-famous the United States,that you will opportunity to say to you a few 
citizen was the American-edu- come to see us,” lines, I am still living and hope ae Saskined: When Viecount Iehit eas here 
fee cated John Manjiro, also known John Mung di not stay in you were the same blessing. I | #77 ‘Sis ae ee un taat you are living in 
as Manjiro Nakahama or John Fairhaven very long, He soon Wish to meet you in this world | ga¢ia, : aoont your distinguished 
Mung. He served as translator pecame a whaler and finally ar- once more. How happy we | 
for the Tokugawa Shogunate at rived in California where he would be. Give my best res- wv pile You may Mot know that I ac the 
1 the time of mmodore Perry's was the first and only Japanese pect to Mrs, and, Miss Amelia EPROGGOR Of Mr, Warren Delano of Yairhaven, who 
| visit to Japan and he also was to join the gold rush, He earned Whitfield, I long to see them. catch we of the ehip-of Captain Mnitfield 
“ae & member of\the party which several hundred dollara with Capt. you must not senc your |, father Lived tg | worn aa rigger ay > tee 
sailed from Japan to the United which he intended to return to boys to the whaling business; | Mr. Tripp, watch was directly datums etmues ; 
States one hundred years ago his home in Japan by way of you must send them to Japan, from ay grandfather's house, and-wien 1 eae a , 
aboard the Kanrin Maru, Ja Hawaii. I will take care of him or them boy I well remember my grab@fatuer telling xe 
pan's first ship to make a sche ‘Expedition for Japan’ if you will, Let me know be- | ®? SbOUR She Jittle dapanese boy who went to 
duled trans-Pacific crossing. ae Rsae fore and I will make the ar- 4 tty ‘<n e -~ ge Went to church from 
y The Polinecian, a newspaper ran nt me. 2 time a the De,ane family. I aysels | 
as eeumiver of books have been in Honolulu, printed the follow- ane for it. used to visit Fairaaven and ay motner's fanily me | 
en about his accomplish- ing article on Nov. 14, 1850: Now I Will let you know that etéill owt the old house. 
cages Feng ng ee mipsel ‘ie Jegen The 1 have been to the Gold Mine; 
e rende m the early days : : 
| of U.S-Japanese relatinne. public is aware that from time here stayed 4 months, average on ieiadieiid di Bony 13g nl ee ee en ' 
Ps oe H ed to time wrecked Japanese have eight dollars per day, beside ex- — | y samniiy wpe Vis you 
| . @ was born in the fishing ) or any of your feaaily coma to the United States 
aie - a . village of Nakanohama in Kochi been brought to the Sandwich penses, from here. I made up | that wii 
Sa Ee ee bs 8 a Prefecture, When he was only ee nat ‘tee ‘ent yt a De ng nba gathe yp Eeaggatle dose ie ee a nb te Et ; | 
, —- 15 years old whi who were ug Dear Mother and also shipped Be kes 
Seaman Gennosuke's home on Shiaku Island, , oe oon VR snl gad gee Captain W. H. Whitfield in 1841. in one of the American mer Believe as, my aear Dr. Hatan.ass, 
‘ i‘. ; sequently, Feecued vy Captain Companied Captain Whitfield to sived to” Sandwich island. I | 9 oe | 
William H, Whitfieid . a ee. Ay 
Here 1€S Gennosuke haven, Mass., the captain a the United States, where he was found our friend Mr. Damon and , way pincerety .7WPs, 


Gennosuke, a@ seaman from 
Shiaku Island in the Inland Sea 
who salled on the Kanrin Maru, 
died in San Francisco just 100 
years ago. His remains lie .at 
the Japanese Cemetery in San 
Mateo along with the tombs of 
two other seamen, Minekichi 
and Tomizo, 


The Kanrin Maru Seamen Re- 
\gearch Party of the Transporta- 
tion Ministry recently discover- 
ed the tombs of Kanrin Maru 
seamen, amonmg whom 
Gennosuke and Tomizo. While 
their tombstones in America 
are made of beautiful, ~vhite 
marble, their tombstones at 
Shiaku Isiand are “ordinary 
stones” and they are less fre- 
quently visited than those in 
America, . 

Another interesting dis- 
covery was that Gennosuke was 
dispatched to San Francisco 
i res 
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NAME OF FIRM 
Cc. Eymard | 
Cc. Itoh & Co., Ltd 


Deseo (Japan) Ltd. 

P. Kanematsu & Co., Lid. 
Georges Audoyer 

Gunze Trading Co., Lid. 


Hara & Co., Lid. 
Ichida & Co., Lad. 


‘Japan Industrial Co., Lid. 
Katakura Industry ('o., Lid. 


| Marubeni Ida Co,, Ltd. 


BS s 


Nakajima §/sokal Lid. 
Nichimen {20., Lid. 


Shinw/s Trading Co., Ltd. 
Shin’ ei Kiito Kaisha 


- Istber Hegner & Co., Ltd. — 


| Takara Shoji Yugen Kaisha 
The Gosho ©o., Lid. 


tive Associations 
“Poyo Menka Kaisha, Lid, . 
Tsunoda Shoten K. K. 


" at. 


just a couple months after his 
marriage. His “bride” 
lived to the ripe old age of 


The party also found an old 
photograph of Shinjiro Matsuo 
taken by W. M. Shew, a photo- § 
grapher in San Francisco. 
cidentally this American photo- 
grapher took pictures of many 
Japanese lords and seamen. 


Matsuo remained in San Fran- 
cisco to take care of nine sea- 
men, who were sick at the time 
of *the Kantfin 
voyage. 

The party also. brought back 
two diaries written by unidenti- 
fied Kanrin Maru seamen. These 
diaries are very similar to the 


were. 


fuji, whose painting is used in 
the Kanrin Maru commemora- 
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injiro Matsuo taken by W. M. Shew of San Francisco 


Mitsubishi Shoji /Kaisha, Ltd. 


Sh/>el Silk Manufacturing Co., 
Lad. 4 
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The Japan Silk Selling Federa- | 
tion of Agricultural Co-opera- 


Tolepinto Hazan (Japan) Lid. 
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kept by Yujiro Suzu- 
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Heed Office: 1, Yamoshitocho, Noko-ku, Yokohama 
Cable Address: “SILKEXPO YOKOHAMA” 
Kobe Office: 16, }-chome, Koigandori, ikuta-ku, Kobe 
Tokye Office: 7, }-chorme, Yurokucho, Chiyodo-ku, Tokyo 
Se 
ADDRESS 
43, Yamashitacho, Naka-ku, Yokohama ™ 


36, 2chome, Honmachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
(B) 40, 4chome, Motohamacho, Naka-ku, Yokohama 


254, Yamashitacho, Naka-ku, Yokohama 
119, Iteomachi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe 
24-1, lchome, Shin-Yamashitacho, Naka-ku, Yokohama 


6, 2-chome, Edobashi, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
57, 5-chome, Kitanakadori, Naka-ku, Yokohama — 
5, Kaigandori, Ikuta-ku, Kobe | 


1, Yamashitacho, Naka-ku, Yokohama 
3, 2-chome, Nihonbashi-Horidomecho, Chuo-ku, ‘Tokyo 


(B) 
(B) 


(B) 207, Yamashitacho, Naka-ku, Yokohama 
3, Tachibanacho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


2, 3chome, Kyobashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
38, 4chome, Honcho, Naka-ku, Yokohama 


3, 3-chome, Honmachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
9, 3-chome, Kaigandori, Naka-ku, Yokohama 


20, 2chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo 
Silk Dept. 9, 3-chome, Kaigandori, Naka-ku; Yokohama 
(B) 8, Kaigandori, Ikuta-ku, Kobe 


2, I-chome, Shibatamuracho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
ip: a 3, 3}-chome, Muroriachi Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
okyo 


(B) Naniwamachi, Tkuta-ku, ‘Kobe 


41, 3 ~ Benten-<Yori, Naka-ku, Yokohama 
10, 2-chome, ? f , Kita-ku, Osaka 

84, 6chome, Onoech.o, Naka-ku, Yokohama 
123, Higashimachi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe 


1, lchome, Kyolvashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo ‘ni 
14, Nibonodori, Naka-ku, Yokohama 


ae 4-chome, Ni)ionbashi-Bakurocho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


108, 2chome, Nakayamateéedori, Ikuta-ku, Kobe 
57, 5-chome,, Kitanakadori, Naka-ku, Yokohama 


1-2, 3-chorae, Kanda-Surugadal;-Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
57, 5-chorne, Kitanakadori, Naka-ku, Yokohama 


89-A, Yamashitacho, Naka-ku, Yokoh 
75, Kyomachi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe . 


25-1, 5-chome, Kaigandori, Naka-ku, Yokohama 


11, Il-chome, Yokobori, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
15, Naniwamachi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe 


_ 53, &chome, Kitanakadori, Naka-ku, Yokohama 
» f i . 


(B) 


(B) 


(B) 
(B) 


(B) 


(B) 
(B) 


(B) 


10, l-chome, Yurakucho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


1, 3chome, Koraibashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
33, 3chome, Honcho, Naka-ku, Yokohama 
45, Harimamachi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe 


57, 5-chome, Kitanakador', Naka-leu, Yokohama 
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JAPAN RAW SILK EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


“YMARD YOKOHAMA” 


“CITOH OSAKA” 
“CITOH YOKOHAMA” 


“DESCOGOODS YOKOHAMA” 
“KANEMATSU KOBE” 
“AUDOYERGEO YOKOHAMA" 
“GUNZETRADE TOKYO” 
“GUNZETRADE YOKOHAMA” 
“HARAGOME! YOKOHAMA” 


“ICHIDA YOKOHAMA” 
“BONRIDO TOKYO” 
“KATAKURA TOKYO" 


“MARUBENI OSAKA”. 
“MARUBENI YOKOHAMA” 


“MITSUBISHISLK YOKOHAMA” 


“MITRAWSILK TOKYO” 
“NAKAJIMA YOKOHAMA” 
“MENSILKA YOKOHAMA” 
“NIPPONTRA YOKOHAMA” | 


“TAKEO TOKYO” 
“SHINYEI KOBE” 


“SHOEI TOKYO” 
“SIBMERNER YOKOHAMA” 


“TAKARASHO YOKOHAMA” 
“GOSHO OSAKA” 


“TTOREN YOKOHAMA” 


“HAZAN TOKYO” 
“TOYOMENKA OSAKA” 


“TSUNODA YOKOHAMA” 


whaler who entered the follow- 
ing in his log on June 27, 1841: 

“This day light wind from 
S. EB. Isle in sight at 1 p.m. Sent 
in two boats to see if there were 
any turtles, found 5 poor dis- 
tressed people on the isle, took 
them of, could not wnder- 
stand anything from them more 
than that they were hungry.” 

Aboard the ship the rescued 
Japanese fishermen saw for the 
first time in their lives the spec- 
tacular sight of whaling. Capt. 
Whitfield took them to Hawaii 
and on the way this kind-heart- 
ed benefactor took a liking to 
the Japanese boy, Manjiro, to 
whom he gave the American 
name—John Mung. 


Sent to School 


John Mung was taken to Fair- 
haven where he was sent to 
school by Capt. Whitfield. In 
this connection, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote the 
following in a letter to Dr. Toi- 
chiro Nakahama, a son of John 
Mung: 

“You may not know that I 
am the grandson of Mr. Warran 
Delano of Fairhaven, who was @ 
part owner of the ship of Cap 
tain Whitfield which brought 
your father to Fairhaven, Your 
father lived, as I remember it, 
at the house of Mr. Tripp which 
was directly across the street 
from my grandfather’s house, 
and when I was a boy I well 
remember my grandfather tell- 
ing me all about the little Japa- 
nese boy whe went to school in 
Fairhaven and who went 
to church from time to 
time with the Delano family. I 
myself used to visit Fairhaven, 
and my mother’s family still 
owns the old house, 

“The name of Nakahama will 
always be remembered by my 
family and I hope that if you 


educated in a good common 
school, besides having acquired 
the cooper’s trade, 

“He has returned to the is 
lands, and here finds his for- 
mer shipmates, two of whom 

to accompany him, 


propose 
and if possible, return to Ja {oo 


pan. He has purchased a good 
whaleboat and outfit;’ Captain 
Whitmore of the American ship, 
Sarah Boyd, bound from Mazat- 
lan, Mexico, for Shanghai, China, 
having kindly consented to leave 
them somewhere off the Loo 
choo Islands and from thence 
they hope to make their way to 
Japan, 

“To complete the outfit is 
wanted—a compass, a good fol- 
lowing-piece, a few articles of 
clothing, shoes, and a nautical 
almanac for 1850. Will not some 
benevolent person aid forward 
the enterprise? The subscriber 
Will be responsible for the safe 
delivery of the articles referred 
to, 

s. C. Damon” 

Incidentally, Rev, 8. C. Damon 
was a prominent Christian mis- 
sionary there, and. he extended 
a helping hand to the Japanese 
fishermen at that time, 


Ten years after this news- 


paper account appeared, Rev. 91) the ah 
Damon delivered a most re- with my Mother 
markabie sermon, “To and Fro ang n 


~and the Pacific Era” upon the 
arrival of the Grand Embassy 
on the Powhatan: Then he was 
able to welcome John Manjiro 


as an interpreter of the Kanrin 
Maru. 


Letter to Benefactor 
While in. Honolulu this time, 


through his kindness ht 
whale boat and put her into a 
merchantman. This vessel was 
going to Shanghai in China. 


“It was January very cold 
that part of country; Time I 
went on shore south off Great 
Choo it was gail with 
snow. The Capt. of vessel he 
wish me to stay with him and 
to go to China, but I refused it, 
because I wanted to see Mother. 


“The boat is ready for me to 
get in, myself, Denzo & Goye- 
mon jump into the boat, parted 
with ship at 4 p.m. After ten 
hours hard pull we arrived lee 
of Island and anchored until 
morning. I went on shore 
amongst the Loo Choose, but I 
cannot understand their langu- 
age, I have forgot all Japanese 
words. I stay here six months, 
under care of the King of Loo 
Choo, walting for Japanese 
junk to come, 


“In the month of July get on 
board junk and went into the 
harbor Nagasaki Island, off Kie- 
u-see-u, Waiting to get permition 


for 30 months before we get to 


our residence. After all the 
things is properly regulated we 
were sent to our residence. Jt 
Was great joy to Mother and 
ion. I have stay 
ony 3 days 
ht the Emperor called 
me to Jedo. I becume one em- 
perian officer. At this time I 
am attached this vessel. 


“This war steamer was sent 
by Emperor of Japan to the com- 
pliment of the President of 
America. We went to San Fran- 
ciseo, California, and now home- 
ward bound, at Santwich to 


John Manjiro wrote the follow-\touch Island to secure some coal 


ing letter to Capt. Whitfield 
thanking him for his kindness: 


Sandwich Island, May 2, 1866 
Captain William H. Whitfield: 


“My Honored friend—I am 


dad provision. I wish to send 
the letter from San francisco 
t so many Japanese eyes I 
can't. I wrote this between pas- 
from San Francisco to Ir- 
land, Excuse me many mis- 


or any of your family come to very happy to say that I had an takes. I can write better after 


a. to, | 
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Letter from President Franklin D. Roosevelt 


F Or. Tolchire Bakuhava, Fchli ke Saxvt 4 


ee Oe EAR | 
to Dr. Toichiro 


—s 


Nakahama, a son of John Manjiro, dated June 8, 1933, 


our arrived Japan ‘edo. 

“I wish for you to come to 
Japan, I will now lead my Dear 
Friend to my house, now the 
port opened to all the nations. 
I found our friend Samuel C. 
Damon. We are so happy eacn 
other I cannot write it all. When 
get home I will write better ac- 
count. I will send to you suit 
of my clothe. It is not new, 
but only for remember me. 

I remain your friend, 
John Mungero 


Ability Praised. 


(May 25, 1869) 

Rev. Damon attached the fol- 
lowing when he . forwarded 
Manjiro’s letter. 
Captain W. H. Whitfield, 

“Dear Sir—Accompanying this 
letter I forward you a com- 
munication from your protege, 
John Mung, the Japanese. You 
‘will be doubtless as much sur- 
prised to hear from him as I 
was to see him. I have written 
out an aceoyunt-of his visit to 
Honolulu/for the next- No. of 
“The nd.” This I shall send 
to you, and it will furnish you 
the Information which I am con- 
fident will be most interesting 
to you. He speaks of you with 
the most grateful feelings and 
also of your family. He wished 
to -learn all about your child- 
ren. I have taken the liberty 
to read the letter, wilich he 
left wita me for you, and also 
to retain a copy of the same. It 
is a very great source’of satis- 
faction to me to have seen him 
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Best Wishes on the 100th Anniversary of 
the United States—Japan Treaty of Amity 


It is a matter for congratulations that we should greet 
the 100th Anniversary of the establishment of cultural and 
trade relations between the United States and japan. 
During this period, various ties were concluded between 
the two countries in the way of cultural exchanges, tech- 
nical cooperation, “sister city relationships, sports and 
Furthermore, economic co- 
, operation has brought about prosperity and mutual benefits 
on both sides of the Pacific, 
Prefecture, the Port of Yokohama as the gateway to japan 
has played an important role in the field of trade and 
commerce which has contributed much toward the devel- 
opment of this nation. 


goodwill programmes. 


. Im observing this memorable event, | welcome this 
Opportunity in expressing my sincerest greetings to the 
government and people of the United States. 
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In Commemoration of the Centenary of the Japan-U.S. 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce. 


Pacific Far Eat Live, uc. 


_ TRANSPACIFIC EXPRESS LINE 


TO SAN FRANCISCO & 
LOS ANGELES DIRECT 


again. For years I have striven 
to learn something about him, 
but I could not obtain the least 
information. . Judge then of my 
great surprise to have him 
come to my study, dreseed like 
a Japanese official, with “his two 
swords.’ 


“He was very free and com- 
municative, often called, and 
brought the captain of the 
steamer, who was a man of 
much intelligence. John has 
really become a man of import- 
ance in Japan. I could not state 
in print all he told me_ about 
his position, but let me say 


that it is my decided opinion . 


that John Mung acted a most 
important part in opening 
Japan. 
he furnished the Japanese Gov- 
ernment was of immense im- 
portance. His transiation of 


The information which .. 


Bowditch's Navigator is most | 


remarkable. 


“He left with me to be for 


warded to you a suit of his. 


Japanese costume! Unless I can 


send it by some gentlemen go- . 


ing overland, I will forward the 
same by some New 
whaleship. ‘ 


“I have becom? so much in 
terested in John that I want 
you to write me and tell me 
when and where you first found 
him, for I am quite astonished 
at the ability which he displays. 

“I think when you write him 


é 


you had better send your letter . 


to my care, for we have fre- 
quent opportunities of sending 
letters to Japan. A vessel, the 
‘Leo,’ arrived from Japan today. 
Do you feel like paving a visit? 


He is placed in a position where | 


he is constantly watched, in 
other words, there are “many 
eyes in Japan,’ so he says, The 
reason why he had not written 
us. has been that he could not 


get his letters out of the coun-— 


try. He told me that at the 
end of two years, or wher. Yedo 
was open to foreigners, that he 
hoped I would-visit Japan. He 
offered me the hospitality of 
his house, ue 


“Your honorable friends, the 
Diamonds, the Smithes, the 
Damens, the Harris (the law- 
yers) are all well. Now, I shall 
expect a letter from you and if 


you send one for John Mung, — 


alias Captain Mungero, etc. I 
will send it to him by the very 
earliest opportunity. 


Capt. S. Cox and 
Kaju Nakamura, 
of.the Diet, invited Thomas 
Whitfield, grandson of Capt. 
Whitfield, to Japan in 1940 in 
appreciation for what the be- 
factor had done for John Man- 
jiro. Thomas Whitfeld came 
to Japan with his wife and son, 


and visited Korea, Manchuria . 
and North China during their - 


two months tour. 


Kiyoshi Nakahama,  grand- 
son of John Manjiro, played an 


* 
7 


important part during the visit . 


of the famous American family. 


Interport Service to 
Philippines—Okinawa—Guam 
Hongkong—Vietnarh— Thailand 
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cutting himself. But the Con- 
sul said that every man must 
do his duty and that “he must 
wear that sword and no mistake 
about it.” Bo the boy carefully 
picked out the smallest and 
shortest of the three blades and 
stuck it in his girdle. But I 
could see that it made him unh- 


The native steamer Kanrin 

Maru of the Shogun’s Govern- 

ment also anchored in the port. 

She was to accompany the Em- 

bassy as far as San Francisco. 
Captain J. M. Brooke, late of 

the. Fenimore Cooper, offered 

his services to pilot.the Kanrin 
as far as San Francisco, and his ’ 


First Japanese to Become US. Citizen 


for he walked 


_— Big Role in Farly Intercourse 


In the enrty days of Ja 
renewed centact with the oh 
in mid-10th century, a number 
of Japanese had almost unbe- 
Mevable experiences in foreign 
lands where they had found 
thelr way by strange twists of 
circumstances but none had a 
more dramatic career than 
Joseph Heco or Hikozo Hamada. 


Pig os was originally supposed 
to accompany Commodore Per- 

ry’s fleet of black ships to Ja- 
pan. Circumstances prevented 
this, and the youth returned to 
the United States to become the 
first Japanese naturalized as an 
American citizen. 

Heco also’: served in later 
years as an interpreter for the 
American diplomatic service in 
Japan. While living in Amer't- 
ca, he met three Presidents, in- 
eluding Abraham Lincoln, ant 
he Was once arrested on sus 

cion of being a spy for the 

nfederacy. 


Heco’s colorful career n 


when he was shipwrecked on 


the J coast at the age of 
14, ith several other Japa- 
nese, he was rescued by an 
American ship and taken to 
San Francisco to await an op 
portunity to return to Japan. 

Heco and the other Japanese 
‘were then taken on the St. Mary 
to Hongkong, where they were 
to join Perry's fleet. About May 
20, 1852, they arrived at Macao 
and saw the steam frigate Sus- 
quehanna at anchor. When Com- 
modore Perry did not arrive im- 
mediately, the Japanese were 
trahsferred to the China squa- 
dron. 


Later, Heco wrote: 

“While lying there (Macao), 
our friend the interpreter, 
Thomas, got tired of waiting for 
Commodore Perry’s squadron. © 
He wished to get back to Call- 
forhia before the gold fever 
was over, to make money. 

“Qne day he explained his 

to me and asked me to 
accompany him, offering to pay 
all my expenses. He pointed out 
that it was for my own interest 
as Well as for the interest of the 
Government of Japan that I 
should return with a full know!l- 
edge of the foreigners’ langu- 


The young Japanese accept- 
ed the offer and returned to San 
Francisco about the end of 1852. 
He..stated that Thomas paid 
$50 passage for each of them for 
a voyage of 50 days in the steer- 


the firsts claimed by 
are; first 
Japatiese to become an Ameri- 
ean citigen: author of the first ce 
English language book by a Ja- 
panese; founder of the first Ja- 
ese language newspaper in 
pane n; and inventor of the word 
“Shimbun” to designate news- 
paper. 


* Became Christian 


Evidently Heco was keen on 
educating himself in America 
and he became a firm believer 
in the Roman Catholic faith. 
Arrangements were made for 
him to go to a mission school 
in Baltimore and there he was 
baptized. It was then that he 
Was given the Christian name 
of Joseph. It was also in Bal- 
timore that he became naturaliz- 
ed as the first Japanese to 

edge allegiance to the United 

tes In February 1858. 

From then on Joseph Heco’s 
life was that of a regular Amer- 
fean of those early pioneer days. 
He became confidential secre- 
tary to Senator William Gwin, 
the pioneer from Tennessee who 
played a dramatic role in the 
early history of California. He 
followed.the Senator to Wash- 
ington and later received a com- 
mission as a United States naval 
Officer on the USS Fenimore 
Cooper and sailed for Shanghai. 

It was in this famed port city 
of China that Heco first met 


* Townsend Harris, who had fust 
been appointed the first Amer- 
ican. ¢donsul to Japan. Heco sail. 
ed with Harrie to Japan and 
undoubtedly gave valuable as- 
sistande in Imdoctrinating the 
latter on the oti of the 
people Harris was to deal with. 
Very little is known as to what 
Heco actually did for Harris as 
apparentiy most of the inter- 
preting for the American con- 
sulate was conducted by a 
Dutchman named Henry ©, J, 
Heusken. 


Played Big Role 


In 1861, Heco returned to 
the United States. He was ap- 
pointed as official interpreter by 
the Secretary of State, and 
while holding this office it is 
reported that he was presented 
to President Lincoln on March 
12, 1861. Lincoln was keenly 
interested to hear about the 
Orient and he was so deeply im- 
pressed by Heco that he pres 
ented him to his Cabinet mem- 
bers, the report states. 


The same r Heco decided 
to return to his homeland once 
more. At Yokohama he resum- 


ed his former position with the j 


United States Consulate. A year 
later he resigned to write a 
book, the first ever to be written 
in English by a Japanese. 

In May, 1866, he then went 
into the newspaper publishing 
business, Introducing In Japan 

erican 


the technique of Am 
journalism. 
Joseph Heco played an 


important part ind the scene 
in drefting the Japanese Con- 
stitution. He was consulted on 
various state matters by Prince 
Hirobumi Ito, a great statesman 
of the Meiji Era. 

His life in later years is not 
known among historians. But 
it is certain that he did not die 
arich man. His was a life rich 
in experience but not In money. 
He died on December 12, 1897 at 
the age of 61 In Tokyo. 

Born a Japenese, he died an 
American, yet he rests today in 
the burial grounds of Aoyama 
in the center of Tokyo. A sim- 
ple mosscovered tombstone 
rarely visited by anyone stands 
in one obscure corner of this 
cemetery. On the face of this 
the name Joseph Heco is in- 
scribed In English. Underneath 
this are six Japanese characters 
in a vertical line meaning “The 
tombstone of Joseph Heco.” 


Excerpts From Dairy 
Reproduced below are ex- 
cerpts from Heco's diary cover 

ing that dramatic part of his life 
when he met Harris in Shanghai 
and accompanied him to Japan: 
We arrived at San. Francisco 
on the 29th July (1858). I at 
once reported myself officially 
to Capt. Brooke at Mare Island, 
where he was engaged in fitting 
out his vessel. e told me to 
stay where I was until his 
vessel was ready, when he 
would come down to San Fran- 
cisco and take Mme on board. 
One morning the Caribbean, a 
British ship, came into port 
with about a dozen Japanese 
she had picked up in a helpless 
condition. Tora and Van Reed 
went off and saw them, ard 
afterward they came and asked 
me to accompany them in order 
to find out the details of their 
being cast away, where they 
were from, and so forth. So 
I went and saw them, and after- 
ward we endeavored to pro- 
cure their return to Japan 
through the aid of the U.S, 
Government, but without suc- 
cess. Ultimately they ‘were 
taken by the Carribbean to 
Hongkong, and from there they 


got back to their country 
through English aid. 
September 20th (1858). Re- 


ceived notice from the Com- 
mander of the surveying schoon- 
er Fenimore Cooper that she 


would be down from Mare Is 
land Navy-yard in a day or two, 
and that I must hold myself in 
readiness to join her. On the 
22nd she arrived and I went on 
board and took up my quarters. 

The Fenimore Cooper had 
been a New York pilot-boat 
which the Government had 
bought some years before and 
fitted out for an expedition to 
the East under ommodore 
Ringold, on Which occasion she 
had gone as a “tender” to the 
Commodore. When she returr- 
ed she had been laid up at Mare 
Island Navy-yard. She was a 
two-masted schooner of 96 tons 
burthen, with a commander, a 
Heutenant, an artist, myself as 
clerk In the cabin, and a crew 
of 17 men Including a cook and 
a steward. She was well suppli- 
ed with all necessary instru- 
ments for surveying, with 21 
chronometers in the cabin, or 
In addition we had a dee 
sounding apparatus with 
shot, and all complete. She ener 
ried two months’ water and pro- 
visions for 21 men; so that she 
lay low in the water and looked 
fast and pretty. 

Septem 26th. After return- 
to Mare Island to repair an 
injury to the hib-boom we set 
sail at 11 a.m. on this day and 
about 4 p.m. we had passed the 
Golden Gate and discharged our 
liot, and stood on our cruise. 
wind was from &.W, with 
heavy seas. The schooner rolled 
with a quick jerky motion 
which made us all sea sick for 
the first few days. 

February 9th. This was King 
Kamehameha III's birthday, and 
the harbor was gay with bunt- 
ing. At noon there was a salute 
of 21 guns from the men-of-war, 
and 101 from the fort, while 
some of the whalers also burnt 
powder to celebrate the day. On 
shore crowds of natives of both 
sexes turned out in. calico 
dresses on horseback, the wom- 
en riding just In the same fash!- 
on as men do in America. 

February 2ist. Our departure 
drew near: but I had suffered 
so much from sea-sickness on 
board our craft, and had so lit- 
tle duty to do on her that now 
that I Knew my country was 
to be opened in July, I Was an- 
xious to leave the Cooper and 
return if ible via Hongkong 
or Hakodate. This would be 
much quicker than by the 
schooner, for she was to visit 
first Manila, and Hongkong and 
= Loochoo before reaching 

apan. 

the 29th, I accompanied 
the officers of the Powhatan on 
a visit to the rege s. We x 
order to make the 
ance of her officers and also 
to be introduced to the U.S. 
Minister, Harris. 

When I was introduced to 
Capt. Nicolson and his officers, 
they received me very kindly 
and readily expressed their 
willingness to give me a pass- 
age to Japan, when their ship 
was ordered thither. 


Meets Harris ‘ 


Then I was introduced to Mr. 

Harris, the late U.S, Consul- 
General and newl created 
Minister to Japan. received 
me cordially -and asked me 
many questions as to how I 
had left my country, how } 
I had been in America, an 
whether I had been naturaliz- 
ed or not. At the close of our 
conversation he requested me 
to bring the original naturali- 
zation papers to show him, and 
to make a duplicate of them 
which I was to hand over to 
him as it devolved upon him 
to take charge of me when we 
arrived in Japan. 

I was also introduced to Mr. 
E. M. Dorr of California, whom 
the Minister had appointed .to 
the post of U.S. Consul at Kana- 
gawa when that port should be 
opened to trade. That gentile. 


man at once offered me the post. 


tion of official interpreter to his | . 


Consulate, and I accepted his 
offer efter consultation with the 
Minister and others. The Cap- 


tain of the Mississippi had offer- | 


ed me a passage, the officers § eae 


had invited me to mess with 
them in the Ward-room, 
now the Consul had given me 4 
government position. Thus I 


and “y 


was nicely placed for my return Ce 


home, and I returned to the 
Powhatan quite happy and much 
pleased with my visit to the 
Mississippi. 

Next morning I went on board 
the Mississippi with my natur- 
alization certificate and 


* * - 
+, , 


duplicate which I had made in 


accordance 
tions of the Minister. 


ris read the original document, 


with the instruc- BAe 
Mr. Har 7 2 


and handed it back to me and @ 


I gave him the duplicate. He 


told me, that on our arrival at fe 


nes, Danagawa 
hand it to the Minister of State 
at Yedo, assuring them that I 
was an American citizen and no 
longer a Japanese. 


Matter of Castaways 


In the afternoon I went to 
Shanghai and called on Mr. 
Dow, who was staying at A. 
Heard & Co.'s there. He ex 
pressed his pleasure at seeing 
me and eald he was waiting to 
arrange about my engagement, 
to fix my salary and generally 
to make Soggy lige mone 
departure to Japan ev 
thing was arranged to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. I then 
went to call on one of my cour 
trymen who was occu pying a 
situation (position) with Dent 
& Co. Some 10 or 15 years 
before our time he had been 
cast away. He had been picked 
up by an English merchantman 
and at once taken back to 
Japan, But the Japanese had 
fired upon him and driven him 
away. So he was brought back 
to Shanghai and landed there. 
Then some missionaries had 
taken him in hand and educat- 
ed him and he had at last got 
a position in the Settlement in 
which he was doing well. He 
was from the Province of 
Owearl, and his name was Otto- 
gan. It was from him that I 
first learned what had become 
of my thirteen shipwrecked 
comrades that I left at Comsing- 
moon in 1852. As intended by 
the U.S. Government they had 
ae with Perry's expedition to 
apan. But they were afraid to 
face the officials of their coun- 
try at Uraga. In spite of all the 
ommodore = 


Cc could do, 
would not a on deck. 
Commodore es SPS 


them beck to Shanghai, where 
Mr. Ottosan weleomed them and 
took charge of them. After- 
ward he applied to the Chinese 
authorities on their behalf for 
@ passage for them to Nagasaki 
on one of the vessels the Chi 
nese annually sent there. Te 
Chinese Government accede4 to 
the request, and the thurteen 
castaways Were taken to Naga- 
saki on one of their junks. 
About June 13th, 1859, I shifted 
from the Powhatan to the Mis- 
sissippi, and two days later the 
latter vessel steamed out of 
Woosung with the new Minis 
ter to Japan, 
Kanagawa and myself on board 
for Nagasaki. By the night of 
the 17th we had neared the en- 
trance to Nagasaki, and on the 
following morning we entered 
its picturesque and land-locked 
harbor and came to anchor 
there, 


Back in Japan 


Just before we had let 
the anchor, a native boat scull- 
ed off to us with three officials 
on board. These officers were 
from the native custom-house 
and came to ascertain who we 
were, whence we had come 
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Tel. 671-6915, 661-7219. 


the Consul for. 


i. 


he would have to r 4 


pee Heco, { ret " slcotesiaanls taken in Baltimore 


on Feb. 22, 1862 


and what the object of our visit 
was. The deck officer received 
them and gave them all the 
information they asked for. 
They jotted it down tn a little 
notebook and took their de- 
eae Shortly after another 

t came off, This was from 
the English man-of-war Samp- 
son to exchange the usual com- 
pliments, and soon yet another 
came from the Russian war- 
vessels in the harbor on the 
same errand. We learned that 
the Sampson carried Mr. R. 
Alcock, British Consul-Gen- 
eral and sulte bound for Kana- 
gawa and Yedo, 


About 9 o'clock several sam- 
— came alongside with na- 
ve dealers in curios, lacquer- 
ed and porcelain wares, vege- 
tables, fruit and general fresh 
oe for the men’s mess. 
felt very anxious to speak 
to them but Capt. Nicolson of 
the Mississippi had requested 
me just before we came to an 
chor not to talk with any na- 
tive, or to go ashore at Naga- 
saki, inasmuch as the Minis- 
ter was in a hurry to reech 
Kanagawa and Yedo, and if any- 
ww happened to me, at the 
of the native authorities 

or otherwise, the Minister 
woud be bound to stop and 
protect me, since I was an 
American. citizen. Thus per- 
force I had to remain silent, al- 
o- I heard Japanese spok- 
around me. Not one of 

the natives who had come on 
beard suspected that I was a 
fellow countryman of theirs or 
that I knew their language,— 
not even the pilot who had 
= our ship into the har- 


However I kept my ears open 
to their talk, and sreaiity drank 
in all they said. They appeared 
to be much engrossed in the 
matter of a Frenchman who 
had come over as @ passenger 
in one of Dent & Co.'s schooners 
and taken away a native girl 
with him to Shanghai, He had 


hid her in _ the _eabin of _ the 
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marae 
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ney 
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vessel, but the native authori- 
tles somehow got to know of it. 
After the schooner had gone, 
the Governor arrested the girl's 
parents and put them in prison 
to be kept there till the girl was 
produced by the man who had 
enticed her away. Negotiations 
were be conducted through 
the agent for Dent & Co. The 
owners had comrelled the 
Frenchman to bring the girl 
back, but he had nai - yet deliver. 
ed her to the authorities or to 
her parents. Next day the na- 
tives came on board and again 
fell to discussing the subject. I 
learned that the girl had been 


handed to the netive authori- hakama 


ties who had put her in prison 
and liberated her parents. 


Consular Service 


September 7th. The Consul 
ve his first dinner to the 
ernors of Kanagawa and 
their officers to the number of 
seven at.our Consulate. The 
guests seemed to relish the for- 
eign cookery;.in fact sweinG 
from their gestures of approv 
they enjoyed it amazingly. 

A few da afterward the 
Governor of nagawa invited 
the Consul and myself to din. 
ner at Noge-hill. We accepted 
and immediately began to pre 
pare for the event, On account 
of his size, it was not possible 
for the Consul to find a Japa. 
mese norimono that would hold 
him; they were all too small. So 
he caused a huge one to be 
specially built for him. After 
some difficulty he got into this, 
and with still more difficulty he 
was safely hoisted Chinese-fashi. 
on upon the shoulders of six 
sjurdy coolies. Then I got on 
horseback attended by my bet- 

to, while the Consul's “boy” and 
the other two servants acted as 
our body-guard. The three ger- 
Yants were made to wear a 
sword each which the Consul 
had purchased expressly for the 
eccasion. But the Consul’s “boy” 
Kenzo at first refused to wear 
one, being mightily afraid of 


comfortable, 
along with much shaking and 
loosening of the knees. 

Then the procession started. 
It was & grand and overpower- 
ing affair, and all the people of 
the town came crowding out to 
gaze. upon us a8 We passed. 
Ahead of the Consul in his mon- 
ster-sized norimono went the 
dauntiess Kenzo, while his two 
fellow-servants walked on each 
side of the Consul to protect his 
valuable life from casual as 
saults. I rode on horseback in 
his rear, while my betto came 
behind me as whipper-in to the 
procession. 

And thus in this array we 
fared along the Tokaido, and 
then turned to the left to the 
Yokohama Causeway and at last 
we came to Noge-hill, the resi- 
dence of the Governor. And all 
aiong the road the 
crowded to see us pass un- 
rages amazement and respect 

?). 


When we reached the gate , 


the officials of the Governor 
were there to receive us. They 
bowed low and led us into the 
courtyard. There the Consul 
and I dismounted, and once 
more the officials bowed low be- 
fore us and conducted us into 
on room, where we 
Governor and his 
lace the usual 
greeting of 
at last when 


were finally done and ended, 
cups of joa were set before us. 
dinner was an- 

"eden r* we were solemniy 
ushered into another room, 
Here we found a European 
table set out, and exact facsimile 
of the one in our Consulate. 
Only instead of plates, the din- 
ner was served on Japanese 
tables or trays, one placed be- 
fore each guest on the main 
table. The fare consisted of 
raw fish, soup, fish cooked and 
broiled, fowls and eggs. The 
attendants were males, array- 
ed in all the glory of haori and 
. This dinner was a 

grand and t function and 
we enjoyed it heartily. It was 
the first dinner ever given to 
foreigners at the Governor's res 


the trade in koban and native 
swords became unusually 
brisk. And about this time it 
seemed good to the Government 
at Yedo to issue a notice to the 
effect that this traffic must 

cease, and that any native de- 
tected in selling koban or 
swords to foreigners from this 
time henceforth would be 
severely punished. 


Arrival of Powhatan 


| ter 
hed erranged with tue Japanese 


authorities that they - should 
an Embassy to America, 
and that the said Embassy 
should be conveyed’ there and 
back at the expense of the U.S. 
Government. In consequence 
the U.S. Government had sent 
a supply of coal for the vessel 
that was to carry the Ambas- 
sadors, and the Japanese had 
sent down an o!d hulk—the 
Yakkalmaru—to store it in 
against the arrival of the U.S. 
ship. Van Reed was ordered to 
go and superintend the transfer- 
ence and storage of this coal, 
In the latter part of January 
there came into port the U.S. 
ship Powhatan, which was tv 
convey the Embassy to America. 


offer was gratefully accepted, J 
went with Captain Brooke % 
arrange the matter through the 


Governors of Kanagawa and of 


Foreign Affairs. 


February 2nd. Capt. Brooke 
requested me to accompany him 
to the Governor of Kanagawa 
to deliver up his good and 
faithful servant “Tim,” whom 
at my request he had shipped 
at Honolulu and brought home 
to his country. So I went with 
the Captain, taking Tim with 
us, and a bag of money to the 
amount of $230, the accumulated 
wages which Capt. 
allowed him for his services. 
When we arrived at the Gov- 
ernor’s office Capt. Brooke open- 
ed the interview by stating that 
he had come to deliver the man 
“Tim” whom he had found at 


He is a faithful and obedient 
servant” said Capt. Brooke, 


“and has worked most willing- 
He then handed over the 


with the Mexican dollars, se 
requested the Governor to have 
them exchanged for native cur- 
cy, and handed to the man. 
he Governor said he would do 
so with pleasure, and thanked 
Capt. Brooke for taking such 
good care of a Japanese subject, 
and bringing him safely home. 


Departure of Envoys 


February 3th. I was requested 
by the Governor of Kanagawa 
to ask Capt. Brooke to call at 
his office next day, and to ac- 
company him there myself, 
When we went, the Governor 
said that the Shogun'’s Govern- 
ment had sent down some pres 
ents to Capt. Brooke, as a token 
of their appreciation of the of- 
fer of +his services to pilot the 
Kanrin Maru to San Francisco, 
and that he now wished to hand 
them over to him. So saying he 
produced a white wooden tray 
on a stand, and on it a sword- 
blade in a white scabbard, and 


five pieces of embroidered sifk.’ 
On February 


13th the Japa- 
nese Embassy went on board 
the Powhatan. It consisted of 


. gaki, Awaji no Kami, the Cen- 


sor Oguri, Bungo no Kami, and 
about 15 under-officials, and In- 


terpreters. With the servants 


attached to it the Embassy con- 
sisted of 72 persons in all. 


When the Embassy went on 


board I was asked by the US. 
Consul to go and assist in inter. 
, and |L did so. ° 


the Americans during my g0- 
journ in their country. And I 
continued to interpret until I 
left for America in the latter 
part of 1861. 
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= Ct Brooke, Here I was in- 
troduced to the Governor of the 
| to Capt. Katsu, officer N 
- _ _ hama and others. 

Perhaps this was the first 
time In the history of the Toku- 
gawas that they had dispatched 
an Embassy to Western 

ee tries. 
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quitted the Consular service. 
But I agreed to act as Consul’s a 
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iF abulous Story of Ranald MacDonald | 


| Son of Indian Princess Was One of First Americans to Visit Japan 


4 TAMOTSU MURAYAMA 


0 Japanese history book tells 
signin about the colorful life 
mn Américan who greatly in- 
enced Japanese acministra- 

m before the visit of. Com- 
Ta@tiore Matthew ©, Perry, and 

ing his several months of 
@_Pfinement in a Nagasaki pri- 
taught English to young 
Sipanese samural, who iliater 
fed as interpreters in the 
eat ane with Americans in 
4. Those talks opened the 
doors of Japan vo foreign inter- 
course. 

He was Ranald MacDonaid, 
soh of a Scotch father and an 
Indian Princess. He was born 
neer Astoria, Ore. This forgot- 
ten adventure-loving Scotch- 
Intiian’s cross-shaped tombstone 
stands in Rorado Creek, Terry 
County, Wash. 

His father, Archibald Mac- 
Donald, was the chief trader 
and chief factor of the Hudson's 
Bay Co, and his mother, 
Princess Sunday was the only 
child of King Comcomly, chief 
of the Chinook Indian tribe, 
who lived near Astoria. Princess 
Sunday died a few months after 
Ranald’s birth—the date being 
given as salmon running time 
(which is believed to be in 

[the months of May and June), 
1824, The infant, Ranald, was 
then brought up by his moth- 
ers sister, Carcum-cum, and 
the two resided in an Indian 
lodge at Fort George under the 
care of his father. 

Two Versions 

There are evidently two ver- 
sions of his visit to Japan. One 
of them says: 

“More than SO years r, 
Ranald MacDonald related to a 
friend, Mrs. Eleanor Haskins 
Holly of Kettle. Falls, Wash., 
how he appened to decide on 

to Japan. It apparently 

e about through an un- 

youthful love affair, 

n he found that the Indian 

in his veins was consider- 
barrier to his marrying the 
re iS girl who had won his 

did mot mention her 

, but it was someone with 
he was associated in 

ern Canada.” 

. Evidently he was shocked to 

learn about his Indian ancestry. 

He was convinced that North 

AMerican Indians originally 

came from Japan, which he 
tefIned as “the land of his an- 
cestors.” 
The other version says: 
“During the early childhood 
of Ranald MacDonald, while he 

Was yet living on the Pacific 

Céa@st near Astoria, it happened 

that a few shipwrecked Japa- 
nese were cast ashore by the 

Waves. They were a people 

unknown to the Indians and na- 
tive whites of the coast, and 


_ 


were received very hospitably. 
MacDonald learned a little of 
the Japanese language and cus- 
toms from these men. Because 
of this, he grew up with a de- 
sire to go to the land across the 
Pacific and find out more about 
the Japanese.” 

Dr. Herbert Gowen, res oan 


Ranald MacDonald 


of Oriental History at Washing- 
ton University, who often spoke 
up for the Japanese during the 
height of the antiJapanese feel- 
ing, once confirmed the authen- 
ticity of the story of MacDonald 
and his adventure. 

MacDonald was the sole heir 
to the estate of his grandfather, 
but ‘his negligence caused him 
to lose everything. 

“I consider myself the only 
living descendant of the once 
powerful King Comcomly. The 
lands they have taken away, @ 
heritage that should be mine. 
Being no lawyer, I could not 
define their limits and perhaps 
no one else can. I hear they 
are going to deprive me of my 
now empty title (for I had 
never assumed it). As King 
Comcomly’s only survivjng re 
presentative you will excuse 
me if I dutifully and loyally 
enter my protest (for ali the 
good it may do) this usurping 
of rights and prerogatives of 
another. Don't laugh; I mean 
on a tombstone, yet such is the 
case nevertheless,” wrote Mac- 
Donald years later regarding 
his lost properties. He was an 
adventurous person through 
and through, and he never car- 
ed for what he lost. Consequ- 
entiy, he died in poverty, 

Arrival in Japan 

MacDonald ieft a barking 
position in Eastern Canada 
when he was about 20 years 
old, and joined a whaling schoo- 
ner from the East Coast with 
the understanding that his pay 
should be the right to leave the 


schooner at a point off the coast 
of Japan. 

In thie connection, MacDo- 
nald related as follows: 

“At length.on Jute 27, 1848, 
the ship being then ‘full and 
lying off the coast of Japan, 
about five miles from the near- 
est island, I asked the captain 
to let me leave the ship. With 

much reluctance, he consented 
—according to our bargain. I 
then bought from him a small 
boat, specially made for him- 
self, rigged for sailing, a quad- 
rant—for I could take an ‘ob- 
servation’ of latitude and long- 
itude—provisions for 30 days 
etc. I also assigned to him, in 
trust, the balance of my «share 
in the whaling adventure, say 
about $600. Against the strong 
and earnest remonstrances of 
the captain and the crew, I 
stepped Into my boat, taking 
with me my box of books and 
stationery, a few clothes, quad- 
rant, etc. But I had no chart. 

My comrades refused to un- 
loose the knot which bound me 
to them. One of them (McKay) 
offered to accompany me. I re- 
fused him. A sailor's feelings 
are ever warm and true. The 
companionship of peril forges a 
masonic bond stronger than 
the tinsel chain of mere worldly 
interest. Life for life is the 
motto of his comrade heart.” 

He shifted his course toward 
Teure and Yankeshiri islands, 


off the west coast of Hokkaido,. 


in a dense fog after he departed 
from his ship, and spent two 
Oye. at the latter island. Then 


appreach, I raised the plug of of 
my boat and nearly half fitied 

it with water. When about a 
hundred yarda from me they 


hove up and began to salaam ' 


me, throwing cut their arrhs, 
palms up, bowing, stroking their 
great beards, and uttering a gut- 
tural sound in respectful saluta- 
tion, as indicated by their look 
and manner. There were four in 
the boat. When near enough 
I accosted them with a “How 
do you do?’ with 2 salute with 
the right-arm. “hev seem to 
take it. as a cOmpliment. On 
landing, 1 was greeted as I had 
been by the boatmen. The peo 
ple—about a hundred men, 
vvomen and children—being seat- 
ed cross-legged on the beach. 
Two of the boatmen got me @ 
pair of sandals from one of the 
or and put them on my 
eet 

These people, Who MacDonald 
thought were Japanese, proved 
to be the Ainu natives, whose 
appearance and manners are dif- 
ferent from Japanese. He Was 
then transferred to Soya, then 
the military station at the north- 
ern tip of Hokkaido, where he 
was thoroughly investigated and 


his personal belongings were 
carefully ‘measured. and rec- 
orded. 


Compiled Dictionary 

MacDonald's enthusiasm for 
learning the Japanese language 
was tremendous, and young 
Japanese officers were also eager 
to learn English. He started 
to put down some Japanese 
words as they sounded to him, 
such as saki for sake; sionara, 


Ree - for sayonara; assa for asa; quich 


Archibald MacDonald 


he salled toward Rishirl and 
Rebun islands. His boat cap- 
sized and he floated ashore with 
his boat at the former island. 
MacDonald wrote about his 
personal experiences as follows: 
“At dawn next morning (July 
2) I saw smoke on the Island, 
and men launch a boat looking ea 
rather like a large skiff, and 
row it toward me. On their 


for kuchi, etc. 

Although this ‘ Scotch-Indian 
never knew the Japanese langu- 
age, MacDonald's Japanese 
sounded as near as the present 
day Romanization of the langu- 
age. He compiled a hundred of 
the Japanese words, which 
might be considered as the first 
Japanese - English dictionary, 
MacDonald's original glossary is 
preserved at the Provincial 
Library, Victoria, B.C. 

The following are some words 
he learned in Hokkaido: 

Baka, fool; anata, you: wata- 
kushe, I; nakoo, weep; noor, 
sleep; caminari, thunder; gees 
ing, earthquake; warro, la 
yombee, last night; comban, this 
evening. 

Evidently, he was greatly 
scared by an earthquake. He 
picked up “geesing” or earth- 
quake among the first group of 
the Japanese words. 

While he was (iea 
Japanese, he taught English in 
turn to some enthusiastic young 
officials. MacDonald termed 
them as “very interesting” 
young officials who were very 

r to try anything strange. 
e remained in Japan for 
three years (10 months accord- 
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Peas from the original notes of MacDonald's glossary of Eng- 
lishJapanese words, now preserved in the Provincial Library, 
Victoria, B.C, in Canada. 


ing to Tokugawa records) and 
at last got word to the United 
States Government that he was 
held captive by the Japanese 
Government. This was accom- 
plished with the aid of a Dutch 
trading ship which was permit- 
ted to trade with the Japanese. 

MacDonald reached the Japa- 
nese Islands in June 1948, and 
on Oct; 1 of the same year he 
was transferred to Nagasaki on 
the Tenjin Maru, and he stop 
ped at Yedo or Tokyo on his 
way to the south. He was in 
prison about seven months be- 
fore he was shipped back to 
America, it is said. 

Taught English | 

The Japanese Government 
records of the time showed that 
an American whaling vessel, 
the Preble, came to Japan in 
March in the second year of 
Kaei (1849) and that on April 
26, a certain Ranald MacDonald 
was among a group of 14 Amer- 
jcans who were 
through the services of the 
Dutch consul. 

While he was imprisoned in 
Nagasaki, he taught English to 
several samurai, among them 
Bigosuke Moriyama, who be- 
came a chief interpreter in ne- 
gotiations with Commodore 
Perry. Moriyama already had 


rning some English knowledge, most- 


ly gained from the Dutch, at the 
time of the investigation of Mac- 
Donald. 

“Moriyama spoke English 
pretty fluently and even gram- 
matically. . His unciation 
was peculiar, but had @ sur 
prising command of combina- 
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tions of letters and syllables 
foreign to the Japanese tongue. 
He was my daily companion— 
a lovable one—ever afterward, 
during my sojourn in Japan. 
When with me he always had 
books in Dutch, and a Dutch 
and English dictionary. The 


_Duteh factor at Nagasaki, John 


Livessohin, told me that Mori- 
yama spoke Dutch better than 
himself,” wrote MacDonald 
about his Japanese samurai 
companion. 

Interpreter Moriyama accom- 

nied the Japanese Grand Em- 

y to America to ratify the 
first. treaty, and also played a 
part in many international ne- 
gotiations. 

There were other samurai stu- 
dents such as Nishida, Iyemura 
and Ogawa, who participated in 
the first Japariese-American dip- 
lomatic negotiations. 

Grave Discovered ” 

MacDonald's grave, which is 


rted situated far from the beaten 


tracks, was found by J. Milton 
Horn of Marcus, Wash. He 
wrote a letter to the then Con- 
sul Kiyoshi Uchiyama on Nov. 
3, 1934 which reads partly as 
follows: 

“I beg you to place before 
your most honorable superiors 
in Japan, the name of an Amer- 
ican citizen, now long dead, 
who during his lifetime was a 
martyr to the cause of uniting 
your then isolated nation to the 
rest of the civilized world, His 
name has been most sadly neg- 
lected up to and including the 
present time. I feel that if 


your country had knowledge as w 


A Real Ruby for a Real 


Daughter of 


A beautiful ruby, originally 
aor Sor in 1860 by America’s 
t Lady—Mrs. Buchanan—to 
Lord Shimmi Buzen-no-kami, 
chief Ambassador of Japan's 
firet Grand Embassy to the 
United States, who ratified the 
Treaty of Amity and Com- 
mercé, is still cherished by Mrs. 
Shigu Kimura of Yokohama, 
the @O-yearold granddaughter 
of Lord-Kimura Settsu-no-kami, 
who commanded the Kanrin 
Maru which sailed to America 
at that time as part of the 
celebration. 


Although her father, Rear 
Adm, Kokichi Kimura donated 
to Kelo University and other 
institutions, practically all the 
important documents and relics 
he had that were relevant to 
that event, she still retains a 
few interesting mementos. 

“I still remember my prend- 
father, who often spoke «\,out 
his historical voyage to the 
United States. Although I 
never realized how important 
that event really was, I: do fre- 
member him as a very gener- 
ous and kind man, every inch a 
true samurai.” Mrs, Kimura 
told The Japan Times. 

Lord Kimura studied naviga- 
tion and other maritime mat- 
ters with Dutch instructors at 
Nagasaki and later with a Brit- 
ish navel officer. He served 
on the British, Flagship Calcat- 
ta In and around Nagasaki in 
order to obtain practical ex- 
perience aboard ship. 

Later he was appointed as 
Minister of the Navy by the 
Tokugawa Shogunate for’ the 
purpose of commanding the 
naval mission to the 
United States aboard the Kan- 
rin Maru, Japan's first ship - 
make a scheduled crossing of 
the pacific. 

“According to documents In 


‘s? owed = - 


a Samurai 


ee os < 
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my possession, my grandfathe? 
Was supposed to have “been one 
of the Ambassadors accompany 
ing Lord Shimmi Buzen-no- 
Kami to Washington. However, 
instead of going on to Washing- 
ton with the main party after 
he reached California, he ré& 
turned to’ Japan upon the Kar 
rin Maru shortly after it was 
repaired at the U.S, Navy Yard 
at Mare Island, Vallejo; Califot- 
nia. He had become complete- 
ly engrossed with his naval 
duties,” explained the heir of 
Japan’s now famous first Map 
ister of the Navy. 

Lord Kimura was responsible 
for orgatiizing the Japanese 
Navy into “modern” shape “in 
the early days of the Meifi erai 
He established the regulations 
regarding naval uniforms, naval 
procedures, the construction of 
warships, and the training .of 
cadets while serving as Minis- 
ter of the Navy, a position “he 
held for more than nine » years. 


to the location and condition of 
this man’s grave, they woulfi be 
more than pleased to erect an 
everlasting memorial as a trib- 
ute to this man’s deed. 

“His name is Ranald Mac- 
Donald, born of a Scotch father 
by the name of Archibald Mac- 
Donald and a mother by the 
name of Princess Sunday, the 
only child of King Cumcumly, 
chief of the Chinook Indian 
tribe, located near Astoria, Ore- 


gon. 

“The rural natives of your 
country who found Ranald had 
never seen this type of man be- 
fore, and kept him among them 
for a long period of time. He 
taught them English and they 
in turn taught him Japanese. In 
time, the Japanese officials 
found that he was being harbor- 
ed by these people and he was 
taken into custody. He remain- 
ed in Japan for 3 years (10 
months according to ‘Toku- 
gawa records) and at last got 
word to the United States Gov- 
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ernment that he was held cap 
tive by the Japanese Govern- 
ment.” 

Investigation in Washington 
has also revealed that Archi- 
bald MacDonald's father was 
connected with the Hudson 
Trading Co. and that the adven- 
turer's cousin, Duncan Mac- 
Donald was living in. Dixom, 
Mont. 

According, to Ranaild’s 
which was found in W 
ington, the young adventurer 
has written that despite the 
strict ban on intercourse with 
foreigners he wag treated with 
utmost kindness by all Japa- 
nese, high and low. Even 
when in prison young sai 


.ral brought him food and stu- 


died English under his tutelage. 
Although his sojourn in Ja 
was comparatively brief, oe 
diary indicated that he Was 
assiduous student of Japan. He 
recorded Japanese words in 
tin script and wrote the Eng 


lish equivalents opposite+thern. 


New York Time 


2. San Francisco Time 
Honolulu Time 


in North America 
1930 — 2030 17855 & 15325 Kes 
2100 — 2300 
1900 — 2100 


Radio Japan's daily broadcast shila for listeners g: 


} 17855, 15325 & 17825 kes 
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lt Means 


Hitachi is the name of the mightiest industrial 


complex in Japan, 


it is a mame proudly borne by 


massive generators, turbines, transformers, rollin 


stock, civil engineering machine 
research equipment, scientific / 
household appliances, etc. 


nuclear power aa 
struments, electric 
it is a name backed by 


26 factories, 3 research laboratories, and the skills of 
40,000 employees. Throughout the world, it is 
regarded as a name that guarantees dependable 


service. « 
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Many Sister pee Ties Welded Between Japan, US. 


Promote Int'l Fr iendship and Understanding; 
Mayors of Both Nations Exchange Greetings 


Sister city affiliations are 
now the driving force in the 
romotion of international 
iendship and understanding 
on a “people-to-people” level. 
At present, about 30 Japanese 
cities have their foreign sisters, 
mostly in the United States. The 
latest addition is the pair of 
Kagoshima and Naples, which 
bay anche to sisterhood May 2. 
ese sisters are going hand 
in hand harmoniously in cul- 
tural and educational fields. One 
sister helps the other especial- 
ly when the latter finds herself 
in trouble or carries out some 
special project. 

When the port city of Nago- 
ya Was devastated by Typhoon 
Ise Bay last Septemiber, Los An- 
geles, its sister across the Paci- 
fic, lost no time in sending re- 
lief goods. 

Various Pg events were 
scheduled in Nagoya Oct. 1, a 
few days after the typhoon 

layed havoc, to celebrate the 

h anniversary of the found- 
ing of the city, the 350th anni- 
versary of the opening of Na- 
goya Port and reconstruction of 
the Nagoya Castle. 

Los Angeles, which became 
Nagoya’s sister city April 1, 
sent its goodwill mission but 


its arrival happened to fall ent 
after the typhoon and 
disaster. 


Mayor Kissen Kobayashi of’ 


Nagoya and other city execu- 
tives, however, while calling off 
the scheduled events, warmly 
welcomed the eights guests 
from Los Angeles. 

The visitors were deeply im- 
pressed by the wholehearted 
reception accorded them by the 
city officials, some of whom 
wore bancages for their injuries 
suffered during the typhoon 
and floods. 

Upon arrival at Nagoya, the 
mission declared that it would 
act as a “sympathy. mission” 
instead of as a “goodwill mis- 
sion,” and conducted an exten- 
sive aerial survey of the de 
stroyed areas in and around Na- 


gova 

Their findings were promptly 
reported in detail to Mayor 
Norris Poulson of Los Angeles, 
who, in turn, organized a cam- 

ign to collect donations and 
relief supplies for the Nagoya 
friends stricken by the typhoon. 
Donations amounting to mil- 
lion and 700 cases of relief 
goods were rushed to Nagoya. 

Recalling this sincere help 
from the citizens of Los An- 


geles, Mayor- Kobayashi said: 
“I have no word to thank for 
the kindness our Ainerican sts- 
ter showed to us. We wish to 
Sincerely keep company with 
Los Angeles in the future.” 

Having almost recovered 
from the debris of typhoon and 
flood devastation, Nagoya city 
authorities are mapping various 
plans for interchanges with its 
sister city. Among the pro- 
jects are plans to set up a Na- 
govya culture center in " An- 
geles, exchange of plants and 
flowers, dispatch of Japanese 
Nishikawa hool dancers and 
exchange of schole~hip § stu- 
dents. 

Another memorable example 
of such sisterly assistance for 
typhoon sufferers is found in 
the case of Yamanashi Prefec- 
ture, which was hard hit by a 
typhoon also last year, 

nm a warm gesture of s 

thy, 40 hogs of excelient 

were sent by a US. 
Forces plane to Yamanashi from 
Iowa for presentation to 
typhoon-hit Yamanashi farmers. 
This is because Kofu, the cap- 
ital of the prefecture, is linked 
with Des Moines, lowa, as sister 
cities, 

There is a sequel to this story. 


A plan is now in the making to 
bind Yamanashi and lowa as 
“sister states.” 


Cooperative activities between 
sigter cities extend over many 
fields ranging from reciprocal 
visits of goodwill missions, ex- 
change of messages and intro- 
duction of each other’s facili- 
ties and conditions to exchange 
of books, plants, flowers, stu- 
dents and professors. 

In the case of the Mishima- 
Pasadena , unique events, 
“Mishima y’ and “Pasadena 
Day” featuring exhibitions of 
each city’s special products 
have been held annually to ac- 
quaint the citizens of the two 
cities with each other. The 
significance of such interchange 
activities is notable especially in 
the educational field. Mishima 
has received scholarship funds 
from its American sister. 

In 1958, Miss Atsuko Yuyama 
went to Pasadena’ and studied 
at the Pasadena City ry 
The study offer was made by 
One Of the Pasadena city offi 
cials, when he visited the Japa- 
nese sister city. 

Osaka presented Bunraku dolls 
to its sister city, San Francisco, 
and: the Golden Gate City, in 
return, gave Osaka a cable car. 


Preliminary Negotiations Described 


Townsend Harris, 


The crowning feat of Amer- 
fea’s first representative in Ja- 
was the drawing up of the 


n 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce pu 


by Townsend Harris 100 
ago. 
Final ratifications of the trea- 


years 


- ty were exchanged in Washing- 


ton, D.C. on May 22, 1860, amid 
ceremonies and celebrations 
euch as neither the Japanese 
nor the Americans had ever 
witnessed. 


Not so jovous were the many 
months of oe spent by 
the wary Ja and the 

perspicacious amen Harris 
in drawing up the Treaty. 

The shrewd diplomacy shown 
by both sides, the growing res- 

and confidence each had in 

other, are sharply drawn by 
Townsend Harris in his vivid 
Journal. 


Waiting impatiently in Yedo 
(Tokyo) to commence the n 
Harris writes as 


Monday, January 25, 1858. 
Today at two p.m. we fairly 
negotiations. 


facts of actual 
omitting the interminable dis- 
courses of the Japanese where 
the same proposition may be 
repeatec a dozen times; nor 
shall I note their positive re- 
fusal of points they subsequent- 
ly grant, and meant to grant 
all the while; nor many absurd 
proposals made by; them, with- 
out the hope, and scarcely the 
wish, of having them accepted, 
—for all such proveedings are 
according to the rule of Japa- 
nese yore and he who 
shows the greatest absurdity in 
such matters is most esteemed. 
They do not know the value of 
a straightforward enc truthful 
policy, at least they do not prac- 


tice it. They never hesitate at 
uttering a falsehood even where 
the truth would serve the same 


y 

the draft of the Preaty I had 
given them. The Empire being 
small, it had been determined 
that mot more than three har- 
bors should be opened; that 
Shimoda should be closed and 
a large harbor should be given 
in place of it. The opening of 
any harbors to Commodore 
Perry was a great concession 
and was made with much dilf- 
ficulty. 


Thus far, American ships have 
only been furnished with sup 
plies and not with Japanese 
goods. Now, in consequence of 
the President's letter and the 


very important and friendly 
communications of the pleni- 
potentiary, it has been 


mined to open trade with the 
Americans on the same terms 
as Were contained In the Trea- 
ties made with the Rus- 
sians and Dutch!" 


They offered Kanagawa and 
Yokohama in place of Shimoda, 
and after all the Daimyo are 
satisfied with the effects of 
trade, another harbor shouid 
be opened. Trade to be con- 
ducted as provided for in the 
Dutch and Russian © Treaties. 
Americans cannot be allowed to 
ey in Japan, must be con- 

sed to strict limits. 

They here paused, and I re- 
plied that, by the ninth. Articie 
of the Treaty of Kanagawa, any- 
thing granted to other nations 
accrued at once to the Amert- 
cans, and therefore did not re- 

wire any treaty ore ager 

at, as to those Treaties, the 
spaiiaeia” of them were dis- 
graceful to all parties engaged 
in making them; thet, so far 
as trade was concerned, those 
documents were not worth the 
paper on which they were writ- 


‘ ee 


F ramer of Treaty 


prepared for this. It quite up- 


B! set their pian so nicely prepared as 


Townsend Harris 


ten; that, were I to sign any 

such conditions, the President 

would recall me in disgrace, 
Pree Trade Insisted 


On 

I then demanded that the 
mise of t.c Tycoon “that 
dom of trade should be grant- 
ed,” should be made good. I 
added that it was mere trifling 
to offer to me conditions that 
had already accrued to us 
months ago; that the proposi- 
tion to shut out the Minister 
from residing in Yedo, or 
wherever he pleased, was 
ly offensive, and that it would 
be far better for them to refuse 
to receive him than to couple 
his reception with such condi- 
tions, and that the Minister and 
Consuls must have all the rights 
enjoyed by such persons under 
the laws of nations; that I ask- 
ed nothing more from them than 
those rights, and that I could 
not take any less. 

The commissioners were not 


for them -by' the Council of 
State, and a were embarras- 


t the old 
closed 


The ear, according to the city’s 
lan, Will be displayed at the 
rafic Museum to be built 
shortly. 

Kyoto has Boston as its 
American sister; It-is largely 
because of this sister city rela- 
tion that the Boston Philharnio- 
nic Orchestra is now in Japan 
to perform in the former Ja 
nese capital in commemora 
= ay completion of the Kyoto 

a 

Exchange fine art exhibitions 
are scheduled to be held in 
Kyoto and its French sister, 
Paris, this fall. 

Sister city affiliations started 
immediately after the termina- 
tion. of World War IL, when a 
“Save-ruined-Burope” campaign 
sprang up in the United States. 

New York and York of Britain 
were the first coupl. to be 


banded as sister cities. Citizens 


of the two cities which are 
historically relatec closely with 
each other exchanged messages 
of encouragement and thanks. 

Today, there are more than 
600 couples betwee.. Europe and 


America. 
In New York, there is a 
special organization which 


offers good offices in establish- 
sister city relations. 
ince around 1955 when the re- 
habilitation of Europe was 
nearly completed, sister city 
activities have been expanded 
to international friendship, cul- 


tural exchanges and mutual 
understanding. 
President Dwight D. Elsen 


hower christened the campaign 
pa movement,” 
putt 


ng spurs to its dad to 


other parts of the wor 


In Japan, a pair of sister 
its debut on 
Dec. 24, 1955 when Nagasaki 
affiliated itself with &t, Paul, 


cities first made 


people are not prepafed for such Minn. 


great changes as you gh gem 
they must oc introduced 4 fins 


. grees, and, as the people 


to know you better, then We can 


declated that no sales could be 
made except through Japanese 
officials: In: this manner they 
went through the Treaty, reject- 
ing everything except Article 
VIIL. 
~ Castle in 0 

Ash Wednesday, February 17, 
1858. The Commissioners, in- 
Stead of meeting me at noon, 

Continued on Page Bid 
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Mayor nebert FP. Wagner (left), of New York City receives from Ryotaro Azuma, governor of 
Tokyo Metropolis, the “Flag of Tokyo” during ceremonies held in New York in April to com- 
memorate the affiliation of the two cities. : 


Tokyo and New York 


By ROBERT F. WAGNER 
Mayor of New York 

As you know, this year— 
1960——-marks the centennial of 
the establishment of diplomatic 
and commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and 
Japan. Thus it is a year of 
international significance, and 
an appropriate one for us to 
express the warm friendshi 
and mutual cultural apprec 
ation of the!) people of Japan 
and the Le hope of the United 
States. and expect 
that the orienpeaoe of a 
ples of these two great ern 
cities will be emulated by the 
residents of other cities 
throughout the world, and will 


List of Sister Cities 


Cities negotiating formation 
of sister city relationship at 
present include: 


Ise—Niagara Falls, N.Y; Ao- 


mori — Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Musashino—Lincoin, Neb. Sa- 
sebo—Long Beach, Calif.; Oita—~ 
Sao Paulo, Brazil; Fukuoka— 
Oakland, Calif; Amakusahondo 
—Lourdes, France; Kuji (Iwate) 


act more freely, <t~., etc.” ae (The figures in parentheses show the dates of affiliation) 
I replied that, under (1) Nagasaki—St. Paul, Minn, (Dec, 24, 1955) ; 
regulations as they proposed, (2) Yokohama—San Diego, Calif. (Oct. 29, 1956) 
trade was impossible; (3) Sendai—Riverside, Calif. (March 29, 1957) 
That, from all I had observed . ; 4) Okayama—San Jose, Calif; (May 25, 1957). 
in Japan, I was convinced that (5) Mishima—Pasadena, Calif. a 15, 1957) 
the people were actually anxi- (6) Kurashiki (Okayama)—St. Iten.. (Austria) 
sa have Roar rama (7) Osaka—San Francisco, Calif, (Oct. 7, 1957) 
wi ae aay 's objec fined to 4(8) Kobe—Seattle, Wash, (Oct, 21, 1957) 
adie Ses ody bate ar eed (9) Moji—Norfolk, Va, (Feb, 22, 1958) 
a a daa ~ A (10) Shimoda (Shizuoka)—Newport, RI. (May 17, 1953) 
; A. a, opp t any (11) Kyoto-—-Paris (June 15, — 
countries sod terns Mag. 2 (12) Arita (Saga)—Alameda, Calif, (July 10, 1958) 
» ce gh ate ns -- Aes (13). Tateyama Fomine }- beltisighera, Va. (July 6, 1958) - 
e grea y . ee kty (14) Kofu—Des Nehpes, Bows Ang, —_ 
415) Hiroshima—Honolulu (Nov, } 
mene gyn bce ‘aaaer’ tate (16) Matsuroto—Salt Lake City inow. 29, 1958) 
cenit tum th or (17) Fujisewa (Kanagawa)—Miami, rn a (March 8, 1959) 
ree a of ot “re tegen, (18) -Shimizu (Shizuoka)—Stockton, Calif. (March 9, 1959) 
ro rant of everything (19) Nageno—Clearwater, Fila. (March 14, 1959) 
ree out of sgna atin were also ‘2") Nagoya—Los Angeles (Apr. 1, 1959) 
es og Si country, . (21) Amagasaki (Osaka)—Augsburg (West Germany). 
a. they (22) Nagahama (Shiga)—Augsburg 
a ke : sate aaa ge: took (23) Kyoto—Boston (June 24, 1959) 
mp the dradt and gave & general (94) Kokura—Tacoma, Wash, (July 2, 1958) 
The de i for Americans to (25) Fuse (Osaka)—Wedding District, Berlin 
have Japanese coin, or for Japa- ‘2° a swage vee aaah Sad tag mn 
nese to receive coin, (27) Tachikawa—Gen e+ Com 7, *. aah 
was rejected in @ t decisive (28). Tokyo—New York (Feb. 29, 1900) 
manner. It was emphatically ‘(29 Kagoshima—Naples (May 3, 1960) 


—Franklin, Ind; Gotemba— 
Chambersburg, 
Durham, N.C; Suwa—Vienna; 
Maizuru -~ Nakhodka, Soviet 
Union; Tondabayashi—Bethie- 
hem, Pa. Nakamura—Estacada, 
Ore.; Kochi Prefecture—Indiana 
State; Otsu—Geneva: Nara Pre- 
fecture—Kansas State: Yama- 
nashi Prefecture—lowa State. 
Himeji—Wettern, Belgium, 


- Ward @s usual to the Ja 


Pa; Omiya~ . 


Influence the entire nations of 


which the participating, cities 
are members. 

We in New York are antic 
Ipating most eagerly the op- 
portunity to enjoy Japanese 
culture and learn more about 
it. The sister city affiliation 
provides a springboard for ex- 
change and increased awareness 
and understanding by the citi- 
zens of both our cities. Among 
the events will be the showing 
without charge to the public of 
color films of Tokyo and New 
York, the decoration of the 

main ares of 
cities in Japanese and American 
motifs, a series of complemen- 
tary broadcasts on Tokyo and 
New York, and an exchange of 
publications and data on mu- 
nicipal administration. 


Opportunities to etudy and 
observe will be afforded by 
both Tokyo and New York to 
any visitor who is officially 
connected with either city. 


nged 
by children of both 
cities, and models of Tokyo and 
New York exhibited in the re- 
spective schools. 


New York is looking forward 
to receiving a.stone Jantern, a 
gift from the City of Tokyo..In 
addition, we are looking fer- 
nese 
exhibit at the annual United 
States World Trade Fair held 
in New York. We in New 


The sister city affiliation will 
emphasize the common interests 
of the residents of our two cos- 
mopolitan centers, including 
our mutual love of baseball. 

Thus are two of the world’s 
greatest cities joined in the 
spirit of goodwill and under- 
standing that is so much need- 
ed in this troubled period in 
the world’s history. 


We find the sister-city affiili- 
ation highly interesting and ex- 
citing, and are proud that Pres- 
ident Dwight D. Eisenhower 
has called it a vital addition 
to our national people-to- 
project, and expressed the hope 
that other cities will undertake 
similar affiliations to aid world 
understanding and peace. 


By RYOTARO AZUMA 
“Gevernor of Tokyo ' 


‘It is a great privilege and joy 
for me to send greetings to all 
through this special issue. of 
The Japan Times marking the 
100th anniversary of Japan-U.S, 
relations, 


Since diplomatic relations 
were established between the 
two countries 100 years @g0, 
there have been cloudy days 4s 
well as sunny ones. Today, 
however, the two nations are 
firmly united with 39 cities in 
each country enjoying tiles of 

Tokyo is now affiliated with 
New York. The 9,200,000 peo- 
ple of Tokyo are proud of hav- 

become more closely, allied 
this’ great 


By keeping in close contact 
with New York in the fields of 
science, education, culture, eco 
nomy and industry, we hope to 
expedite our ewn development 
as a modern internationai city. 


At the same time it is our 
desire that the heritage of our 
people, handed down genera- 
tion after generation since the 
city was founded in 1457, will 
be understood by our New 
York friends and eventually »y 
all of America. 

gala cele- 


BR ae aad anccnl 

programs 
ey pe cncecneli. 9 new sister- 
city affiliation. The Govern- 
ment of Tokyo intends to co- 
operate with all kinds of or- 
ganizations in order to foster 
our new partnership and to en- 

joy ite bountiful results. 
I that the fruits of our 
affiliation will ‘be 
shared by our two nations as 
well, in furthering ergs 


It is my earnest desire that 
our descendants will attach 
great significance to our sister- 
city affiliation in the genéra- 
tions to come, just as we now 
celebrate at this memorable 
moment the 100th anniversary 


al- 
fir 


THE FUJI BANK, LTD. 


Ohte-machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


Kita 2-jo, Sapporo, 


Japan’s leading foreign exchange banks 


“THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 


Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


THE DAIWA BANK, LID. = 


Bingo-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 


THE HOKKAIDO TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 


Hokkaido ‘ 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. — 


_ Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


THE BANK OF KOBE, LID. UR 


Naniwa-cho, Ikuta-ku, Kobe 


THE KYOWA BANK, LID. 


Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


4 


THE LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo K 


THE MITSUBISHI BANK, 


| Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Nihombashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


ow 


LTD. 


ze 
th 


THE SANWA BANK, LTD. 


Fushimi-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 


THE SUMITOMO BANK, LTD. 


itahama, Higashi-ku, Osaka 


THE TOKAI BANK, LTD. 


Sakae-machi, Naka-ku, Nagoya 


THE BAMK OF TOKYO, LTD. 


Nihombashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


(1m alphabetical order) 


_THE NIPPON KANGYO BANK, LTD. 


Uchisaiwai-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo F 


of the signirig of the Treaty of 

Amity and between 

our two nations. | 
oe - 
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More than 3,000 Kobe citizens 


‘are now corresponding regular- 


ly with their Seattle counter- 
“pen-pal” terms under 
the Kobe-Seattle sister-city affi- 
liation program. 


The neta, is of the sister-city 
relationship tween Kobe and 


|'Seattie dates back to February, 
me | 1956, when U.S. public informa- 
me; tion Officials at the American 
|} consulate in Kobe consulted the 
‘Kobe Municipal Government re- 


garding the feasibility of estab- 


| lishing the tle between the two 
| cities, 


The Kobe Municipal Govern- 


im | thent was pleased with the pos- 
Bi sibility of having a sister-city 


| ‘Transportation Minister Wataru Narahashi Qeft) and U.S. Ambassador Douglas Mac. arther il 


shake hands in front of this huge monument prior to its departure March 30 for San Francisco 


where it was to be erected at the 


Golden Gate marking the centennial of the Kanrin Maru's 


visit. The monument was a present from Mayer Mitsuji Nakai of Osaka. 


Osaka and San Francisco 


advantage oo: 
memorable occasion of the cen 
tennial anniversary comme#mo- 


rating the official opening of the ing 


diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions between the United States 
and Japan, I, on behalf of the 
people of Osaka, have the plea- 
sure in sending 


ple 
Jnited States of 
America, the 
Honorable May- 


the City and 
County of San Francisco, Amer- 
riéa’s door-way to the Pacific 
Ocean. During the past three 
years. since its consummation 
we were honored with the visits 


Mayor and Mrs. George 
Curistewnar of San Francisco, P@ssing 


annual Asian business develop- 
ment tour groups, and other 
many distinguished guests from. 
your city. In ogg President 
Michisuke poe gin the Osaka 
Chamber and 


meg e oe | myself represent- 


Annual Paci 
autumn last year, 


We have had an exchange of 
visits by peoples of the two 
cities in increasing numbers. 
Besides, an exchange of letters 
and gifts filed with warm 
friendship Was carried on be- 
tween individual citizens and 
groups of the two cities. 


Thus, the two cities facing the 


Pacific Ocean have become Inti- Annual 


— eee ll 


CENTRAL HOUSEWARES CO., LTD. 


mate with ‘each other like real 
aisters. 
We ate happy tc note that the 
year 1960 is a significant year 
as it happens to be the centen- 
nial anniversary cormmemorat- 
the exchange of instru- 
ents of ratification of the 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
between the United States and 
Japan. 
t was at the port of San 
Francisco that a Japanese Navy 
“Kanrin Maru,” the first 
vessel to depart from Japan for 
the United States manned by 
Japanese people alone, made 
on the occasion of the con- 
clusion of the treaty. 
memoration of his h 
event, the City of Osaka has 
donated to the City of San Fran- 
2 wnt a pve paca stone 
I mo? only eight cities in 
n 1 e 
Japan were affiliated with their 
counterparts in America as sis 
ter cities. However, 23 cities 
afte now united with American 


content and scale, 
Osaka recently. The U.S. Pavi- 
lion established again thig year 
in the compound of the Minato 
fair ground was one of the most 

attractions to visi- 
tors. It is a matter for great 
rejoicing that the U.S. Pavilion 
played a most important role 
in the promotion of mutual 
understanding, friendship and 
goodwill not only between the 
— of the United States and 
epan but also among the peo- 
ples of the world at large. 

In closing, I wish from the 
bottom of my heart the everilast- 
ing rosperity to the City of 

isco and the United 


tes of America and at the 
same time I wish a t euc 
Third 


cess to the fort 
Pacific Festival. 


Exporters & 


‘ ‘Cable Address: 
TELEPHONE: 


By GEORGE CHRISTOPHER 
Mayor of San Francisco 


It is a privilege to send greet- 
ings to the people of Japan from 
the citizens of San Francisco 
on the occasion of the 100th An- 
niversary of the opening of cul- 
tural and trade relations be- 
tween our two great nations. 


San Francisco takes tremend- 
ous pride in our 
sister city aff- 
liation establish- 
ed in 1957 with 
Osaka, and iI 
take this oppor- 
tunity to send 
particular best 


tizenry. 
close relationship has resulted 
in many interesting exchanges 
and associations, which have 
brought citizens of both cities 
together in an atmosphere of 
neighborliness. Our association 
during the past three years has 
revealed and amplified a com 
mon unity of interest and aspi- 
ration, and, at the same time, a 
fascinating diversity umique to 
each nation. Each country has 
much to learn and each profits 
immeasurably by thik constant 
and continual interchange. 

Among the many outstanding 
examples of -contact between 
our two great countries is San 
Francisco's annual Pacific Festi- 
val. Again this year the peo- 
ple of San Francisco extend a 
hearty welcome to all mun 
cipalities in Japan. We eagerly 
anticipate and always welcome 
Japan's magnificent contribu- 
tion to this outsta-ding event. 

Again, my sincerest congre- 
tulations and felicitations to all 
on this auspicious occesion. 
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TRANSISTOR 6 - MODEL 6-607 


° Tuning range: 
* Output: 
* Dimensions: 


- *® Weight: 
® Speaker: 


Satin finished. 
® Color: 


Capitalize on the big demand for transistor 
radios ... write us for prompt details on 
our offer. 


Manufacturers 


Shimodachuri Onmae-dori, Kamikyo-ku, Kyoto, Japan. 
“SUNAO-KYOTO” 
Kyoto 84-7500 sin. 


| have 


535-1605 ke > 
130mW 
4 high, . bares | 
2'2" wide, 1° thick 

7.8 ounces a 


P.M. Dynamic, 24%"; 
speaker plate is gold color, =. 


Choice of black, cobalt, 
blue, red, or blue green. 


relationship with Seattle, so Ma- 


|yor GS. Clinton of Seattle offi- 


Clally asked Kobe Mayor Chu- 
jiro Haraguchi to ratify the af- 
fillation. The relationship was 
proclaimed in Kobe in October 
and in Seattle in November 
1957. 


In April 1958, the Kobe Mun- 
cipal Government set up the 
“Seattle Library” at the city of- 
fice building, with some 4,000 
books sent by the Seattle City 
Government, 


About 2,500 picture postcards 
were sent by the Seattle-Kobe 
City Affillation Committee in 
Seattle to the Kobe Municipal 
Government in order es 
mote the exchange of 


ee 


\between the two cities. 


In July and December 1958, 
the Seattle Doll Association sent 
a total of 192 dolls to welfare 
facilities in Kobe through the 
Kobe Muriicipal Government, 

In November of the same 
year, the newly-organized Kobe 
Girl Scouts established affilla- 
tions with thelr Seattle counter- 
part. 

Four Kobe high school ‘stu- 
dents visited Seattle for six 
weeks in August and September 
as a goodwill mission. 

In return, 11 Seattle senior 
high school students visited Ko 
be in August 1959. 

In March 1958, the Kobe Pro- 
fessional and Business Women's 
Club was formed and immedi- 
ately affiliated with its Wash- 
ington counterpart... 

A number of braille books 
Were presented by the Seattle 
City Govermment to the Kobe 
Braille Library. 

Meanwhile, some 2,000 medi- 
cal books Were presented to the 
Kobe Municipal Medical College 
by Washington University. 

Color films to introduce the 
respective cities to each other 
Were exchanged, and Rose As- 
sociations in beth cities ex- 
changed native roses with each 
other. 

A variety of animals were 
also exchanged between the 
Kobe Municipal O}i Zoo and the 
Seattle Zoo on two occasions. 

Press, TV and radio compe- 
nies in both cities likewise 
exchanged information 
and data from time to time. 


_ 


Kobe and Sakttie 


By GORDON 8. CLINTON 
Mayor of Seattle, Wash. 
To Seattle, Wash., the comme- 
moration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the opening of cultural 
and trade relations between the 
United States and Japan is a 
epecial and joyous occasion. 
In those 100 years we have 
become good friends and neigh- 
bors of the people of your coun- 
try and are sympathetic with 
your aims and problems, just as 
we sincerely hope you are our 
friends. 


sdehh euitiies tines Smabuat 
@ great deal from each other, 


and we are particularily in 
Japan's debt for her cultural 
contributions. I wish all of you 
could visit our city to see the 
great influence Japanese archi- 
tects, artists and landscape 
architects have had on our 
buildings, works of art and the 
gardens of our area. One of 
the outstanding attractions in 
Seattle is our Art Museum with 
na fine collection of Oriental 
Two years ago Seattle 
a sistercity program with Kobe. 
We, feel that the relationship is 
& most natural one, both 


ly behind us. Hundreds 


learned to know and understand 
each other. Our garden clubs 
exchange exhibits, our public 
library recently sent to Kobe 
some special braille books for 
the blind, and we have had ex- 
changes of high school students 
Guring the past two summers. 
We are delighted that next year 
we will have a Kobe teacher 
teaching in ohe of our schools. 

We in Seattle want to con- 
tinue this close relationship be- 
cause we feel that only through 
persona] friendships and under- 
standing will we achieve last- 
ing peace between our two 
great countries, 


JAPAN: ie BRANCHES . | 


, ed to U.S, port cities on the 


‘By CHUJIRO HARAGUCHI 

; Mayor of Kobe 

The Japan-4America centenary 
comes to pass at the most op- 
portune time, namely, when the 
amicable relations between the 
two countries have firmly been 
cemented, As for Kobe, we are 
now closely related with people 
of Seattle through the affiliation 
formed between the a cities 
two years ago. 

It is a well-known fact that 
Japan has achieved a wonder- 
ful progress during the last 100 
years and this, unparalleled ra- 
pid advancement has resulted 
largely from the cultural and 
trade relations between the 
United States and Japan. 


Kobe, a port city on the Pact- 
fic Ocean, has been closely link- 


same ocean since then, and 
thus the people of Kobe have 
been not only familiar with 
things American but also nota- 
bly influenced by American ci- 
vilization. It should be men- 
tioned in this connection that 
American missionaries founded 
two renowned schools in Ko 
be, one for boys and the other 
for girls, and contributed much 


lean : 
“= & ty, 
% 


As to the present situation of 
the Kobe-Seattle affiliation pro 
gram which is regarded as the 
best of the kind, Mayor Gordon 
S. Clinton of Seattle gives a full 
explanation in this special issue 
of The Japan Times. What I 


should like to add is that we 
are entirely in agreement with 
Mr. Clinton’s belief that only 
though. personal friendships 
and wftderstanding will we 
achieve peace between- 
our two great countries. In this 


promote the relationship bé- 


tween the agister cities more | 


and more, 


ee 


i, Of the land, by “eta 


os 


J 7a 


“The Us. t Cencaliany’ at Shimoda in 1856, from a peers: in ink 


by Townsend Harris’ interpreter H.C.J. Heusken. This 
gives the earliest view of the consulate and of the 
fiying the first consular flag ever seen in Japan. 


as nya 


Townsend Harris 


Continued From Page B 13 
as they had appointed,.did not 
arrive until near five p.m. They 
commenced by giving a history 
cf my negotiations from the day 
of my audience up to the ninth 
inst., repeating many parts 
three or four times and con 
stantly referring to the Daimyo 
and their opposition to any 
change in the ancient customs 


the 
“a of foreigners in Japan 
| ete., 

This 1 lasted fer more than an 
hour, without their giving me 
‘any information as to what 
| they desired. I plainly saw that 


ithere was a hitch somewhere. 
s | They then proceeded to say that 


on the eleventh inst. the Trea- 
as it then stood, had been 
submitted to the Daimyo and in- 


in an uproar. 


Some of the most violent dec 
lared that they would sacrifice 


| their lives before they would 


permit such great changes to be 
made, 


The Council of State had 
labored incessantly to enlighten 
these men: had ted out to 
them not only the policy, but 
necessity there was to make the 
Treaty if they would avert the 
ruin of the Kingdom, etc. ig 4 
had brought over some, but 
others still remained obstinate; 
that the Government could not 
at once sign such a treaty, ex- 
cept at the expense of bilood- 
shed; that they were sure the 
President did not wish to bring 
any euch evil in Japan, etc, 
etc. 

I at last discovered that they 
wished to delay the signing of 
the Treaty until a member of 
the Council of State could pro- 
ceed as “Ambassador to the 
Spiritual Emperor”. at Kyoto 
and get his approval; that.the 
moment that approval was re- 
ceived the Daimyo must with- 


| draw their opposition; that they 


were content to take the Treaty 


OVERSEAS: London, sea haa. sic’ ‘Gadi. 3 


ie OlL SUPPLIER IN THE ORIENT 


Tokyo Office: 
Refineries: 


Stantly the whole Castle was - 


Principal Products: , 
Gasoline, ‘Jet Fuel, Kerosene, Gas’ 


President: Kanji Wada 


No, 3 l1-chome, Nagahoribashi-Suji, 
Minamtku, Osaka 

No. 6 l-chome, Ohtemachi, Chiyoda- . “Se 
ku, Tokyo 

Shimotsu, Matsuyama and Osaka 
Cable Address: MARUZENOIL OSAKA 


substantially as it stood, hav- 
ing only some slight verbal @l- 
terations to suggest, and solem- 
nly pledged their faith that the 
Treaty should be executed > 


soon as the Am 

turned from Miako, which 
would require about two. 
months. 


Confined to Quarters 
Thursday, February 18, 1858. 
have made no entries in my 
Journal of my having gone out 
of my house for any purpose, 
except on Official business, since 
December 17; 1857. In fact I 
have not gone out of the en- 
closure of the premises but ofice 
since that date, and that was 
on the occasion of my Visit to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
on the 16th of last month. 

My reasons for this seclusion 
have been twofold. I have fre- « 
quentiy referred to the fact 
that the Japanese connect the 
Mea of seclusion with h 
rank, and that the one is 
measure of the other. 


The Government had peuctaben 
ed me to be, from my official 
position, a person of exalted 
rank, as they termed it, and 
caused all the ceremonies of my 
journey from Shimoda here to 
correspond with that idea. I° 
felt that my influence with this 
singular people greatly depend- 
ed on my maintaining that opin- — 


ion. 
large maj- 


— 


I also knew that a 
ority of the Daimyo were vio- 
lently opposed to the object cf 
my mission, and that some were 
exceedingly violent. I appre- 
hended that were I to go out. 
frequentiy for recreation, I 
should meet the trains of some 
of these persons, and that dif- 
ficulties might arise from their 
claiming from me some ack- 
nowledgement of their rank that 
I might not be willing to cpn- 


cede, 
Or, that from my ignorancé of 
their cumplicated etiquette, I - 
Continued on Page B 15 


Oil, Lubricating Oil, Grease, As- 
phalt, and Petrochemicals — SBA, | 
MEK, BTX, etc. 
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m Y hama, San Diego 


By KIYOSHI NAKARAI 


Mayor of 


On he occasion of this mem- 
orable year which marks the 
centenary since the ratification 
of the Japafrl.S. Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce was ex- 
changed, I am highly honored to 
extend, in my capacity as mayor 
of Yekohama, my hearty mes- 
sage to the people of the United 
States, particularly to the people 
of our sister city, San Diego, 
wishing furtherance of the 
friendship and goodwill between 
the United States and Japan. 

As I understand, Tokugawa 
Shogunate which had been op- 
posing the opening of relations 
with foreign’ countries for a 
period of almost three centuries 
came to find itself no longer 
permitted to swim against the 
current, eventually being driven 


Kiyoshi Nakarai 


into a. situation which forced it 
to abandon its national isolation 
nso The first treaty between 

apan and the United States, 
the socalled Kanagawa Treaty, 
was concluded at tion 


On July 29, 1859, the Japan- 
US. Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce was signed on board the 
USS Powhatan anchored off 
Kanagawa and consequently a 
Japanese delegation of 77 mem- 
bers headed by Shimmi Buzen- 
no-Kami Masanori made a trip 
to the United States for ex- 
changing the ratification papers 
on this treaty. 


In the light of such historical . 


events that originated from 
Yokohama, it is quite evident 
that. Yokohama has rendered 
ever since unmeasured contribu- 
tions toward the development 
of Japan, which emerged from 
"Nfeudalistic state organization 
and “proceeded to transform 
— into a new, modern na- 
n. 


On the conclusion of the 


Yokohama : 


has contributed much since then 
toward the induction of oversea 
cultures and to the development 
of her foreign trade as well, 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
a temporary hiatus intervened 
in the relationship between 
Japan and the United States 
with the outbreak of World War 
Il, the past 100 years is a 
history of goodwill and friend- 
ship between the two countries 
based on mutual understanding 
and reliance. I firmly believe 
that this friendly relationship 
will continue to deve.op. 


In 1958, Yokohama was 
formally affiliated with San 
Diego, Calif., and the two cities 
entered into a new friendly rela- 
tionship as sister cities. The 
affiliation was first proposed by 
San Diego, and it was followed 
by the presentation of a Japa- 
nese snow stone lantern to San 
Diego by the Late Mayor Ryozo 
Hiranuma of Yokohama in 1955. 
It goes without saying that the 
city affiliation is aimed at pro- 
moting the citizens’ diplomacy. 


The affiliation program be- 
tween Yokohama and San Diego 
is making a steady progress 
particularly in the phase of cul- 
tural exchanges which may be 
considered the most dynamic 
element In the citizens’ diplo- 
macy. The friendly relation- 
ship between the two cities, es- 
tablished on a firm founda- 
tion, shows a solid develop- 
ment through the affiliation ac- 
tivities in various other fields. 
There is not the slightest 
shadow of doubt that the affilia- 
tion activities In conformity 
with the free s s of the 
citizens of both cities will not 
merely. promote the friendly 
relations between Yokohama 
and San Diego but also result 
in furtherance of the goodwill 
and friendship between Japan 
and the United States. 


On this memorable centenary 
of the ratification of the Treaty 
of Amity and Commerce, we 
may well be determined to exert 
our efforte in our ve 
fields for the promotion of the 
friendship between the two 
countries and the cause of world 
peace. 


Chics Basile 


A slender thread of friend- 
ship which began in 1955 with 
a gift of a Japanese stone snow 
lantern to the City of San 
Diego, Calif.. from the City of 
Yokohama, Japan, is today a 
multi-stranded bond of commu- 
nication and cultural inter- 
change linking the interests of 
thousands of Japanese and 
American families. 


The snow lantern, installed in 
appropriate surroundings 
the San Diego Zoological Gar- 
dens, has long since become a 
favorite visiting place with 
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exchange of bells. 


a replica of the Mission Bell sent here from 


Yokohama and San Diego sealed 
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their afi 


liation 


Left is shown the “Friendship Beil,” a 


Buddhist ceremonial bell presented by Yokohama, and right, 
Diego. 


San Diego people. Uncounted 
thousands of persons from 
many corners of the world 
have seen it and heard the 
story of the friendship affilia- 
tion between these two great 
sister cities. 3 

Also in 1955 and shortly after 
the snow lantern was cere 
moniously accepted by San 
Diego, Mayor Charlies C. Dail 
visited Yokohama as a repre- 
sentative to the Ja merican 
Conference of yors and 
Chamber of Commerce Presl- 
dents. 


A personal fri sprang 
up between Mayor il and 
ayor Ryozo Hiranuma of 


Yokohama. They took full 
advantage of the opportunity to 
broaden the basis of inter- 
change between the two cities. 


Following the conference, the 
United States Information 
Agency asked Dail to establish 
an official affiliation program 
with Yokohama under the 

liosophy of President Dwight 

Eisenhower's people-to-peo- 
ple program. 
This was swiftly accomplish- 
ed. Friendship cormmissions 
were established by statute in 
both cities. Im the intervening 
five years there has been a 
continuous two-way flow of 
eultural, artistic and education- 
al interchange between the peo- 
ple of the two cities. 

There are no age barriers: 
little children have traded art 
work; pen-pal clubs have been 
organized on all age ieveis 
within the schools; accomplish- 
ed camera artists have ex- 


ts and ex- 
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Hundreds of books on Yoko- 
hama, a gift from Mayer Kiyo- 
shi Nakaral, have been dis- 
tributed to San Diego 
schools, libraries, communica- 
tions media ahd organizations 
associated with the friendship 


program. 

In the Yokohama City Libra- 
ry there is a section called the 
San Diego friendship book- 
shelves. Here are housed more 


than a hundred rare books, 
autographed by the donors, and 
sent to Japan by the San Diego 
Theater and Arts Foundation. 


San Diego treasures a mas 
sive bronze friendship bell, a 
gift from Yokohama, which will 
be housed in an authentic Japa- 
nese bell house, overlooking the 
city and San Diego Harbor. 


In return for this splendid 
symbol of friendship, San Diego 
is recreating one of its most 
famous statues called “Guardian 
of Water” as a gift to the peo- 
ed of Yokohama. The statue 

occupied an honored place 
on the seaward side of Civic 
Center since 1939. It is the 
work of Donal Hord, a world- 
renowned San Diego sculptor, 
and depicts the courage and 


strength of the pioneer women’ 
whose family either survived or | 
perished in a desert land where | 
water was the most precious 


commodity of all. 
In the words of Mayor Dail: 


“No finer symbol of friendship | 


can be conceived than that 


constant reminder to the people | 
of both sides of the growing} 


strength of friendship between 
the sister cities.” : 


There is a strange historical 


tie between Yokohama and San/ #@ 
Diego also. Almost at the very | i 


with the United States and the 


By KISSEN KOBAYASHI 
Mayor of Nagoya 


The City of Nagoya last Sep- 
tember suffered unprecedented 


| damage from Typhoon Ise Bay. 
| We citizens of Nagoya can never 


forget the deep sympathy shown 
to us by people of all parts of 


the world, particularly our sis- 


ter city Los Angeles. 


Of the ¥15 million collected 
from the whole of the United 
States for the relief of Nagoya, 
¥10 million were reised by our 


| friends in Los Angeles. In addi- 


tion they sent In large amounts 
of relief goods for the stricken 
population. We really felt that 
“a friend in need is a friend 
indeed.” 


Never before in the 100 years 
of Japan-U.S. relations have the 
two mations been united as 
closely as they are today. It is 
a matter for particular congra- 
tulation that the friendship be- 
tween the two countries is be- 
ing tightened by “people to peo 
ple” contacts through affiliation 
of leading cities Japan and 
the U.S. 


7 history of the Japan-U.S. 
pa nership in the past century 
as proved that deeper under- 
standing and goodwill between 
different nations contribute im- 
mensely to the promotion: of 
the welfare of mankind and 
world peace. 

On this memorable day mark- 
ing the 100th anniversary . of 
Japan-U.S. amity, I earnestly 


hope that the friendfP relations 
between the two na will be 
further strength 

ened, 


and deep- 
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K n Kobayashi 


world, the United States Geode- 
die Survey completed its study 
of San _Diego's Harbor and 
deciared it a navigable water 
way. 

As Japan observes its 100th 
Anniversary of the Treaty of 
Amity, San Diego can well re- 


call its own beginning as a 
world port, which started a 
century ago. 


Like most. friendships give 
rise to unexpected benefits, the 
relations between these two 
cities have brought about 
material advantages. There is 


a steady increase of official 
visitors and tourists traveling 
between San Diego and Yoko- 
hama. Official Japanese yisi- 
tors are directed to Mayor 
Dail’s Office by Mayor Nakarai. 
A traditional key presentation 


ceremony has been adopted by 
Dail, making the visitor an 
honorary citizen of San Diego. 
In Yokohama these key holders 
have organized 
Club, with an official San Diego derstanding and friendship 


a San Diego 


By NORRIS POULSON 
Mayor of Los Angeles, Calif. 


More than a year ago Los 
Angeles and Nagoya : 
each other as sister 


> eee Nagoya and Los Angeles 


cities. 


Since that time we have each 
come to know the other in a 
more intimate way than ever 
before. 

When Nagoya was struck by 
last Septem- 


typhoon Ise Bay 


Norris Poulson 


ber, -I appealed to the citizens 
of Los Angeles to contribute 
funds to the victims. The re- 
sponse was immediate. Money 
began to pour in at once. So 
did clothes, which were trans- 
ported to Nagoya by American 
military aircraft traveling to 
that area. 


And each day we received in- 
quiries as to the latest news 
from Nagoya. This we were 
able to transmit to the residents 
of Los Angeles from first-hand 
reports by Los Angeles officials 
who were then in Nagoya for 
the purpose of participating in 
an exhibition sponsored by that 
city. Our representatives had 
geen the tragedy first-hand. 


Unquestionably the _ sister 
city relationship has created a 
new bond of friendship and un- 
derstanding between our peo 
ples. We had not anticipated 
that tragedy would bring us 
even closer ether. Los An- 
geles is an industrial and port 
city and had long known, 
through its business, the people 
of Nagoya, also a port and in- 
dustrial city. Many thought 
that the sister city relationship 
would foster primarily commer- 
clal ends, but disaster proved 
that it would do much more 
than that. 


At this time I am pleased to 
send my good wishes not only 
to the people of Nagoya, and its 
fine mayor, but to all the peo- 
ple of Japan, whom we in Los 
Angeles have come to look upon 
as close friends. 


more ships are making these 
sister-city ports a point of call. 
Under the magic touch of un- 
on 


song. the people-to-people level, vast 
Friendship economic mutual bene will continue | 
cooperation too. More and to develop. 


ling some miles everyday 
ithe court on which:my rooms 


‘Townsend Harris 


Continued From Page B 14 
might unwittingly give umbrage 
that might create much angry 
feeling among this class, who 
from an esprit de corps would 
embrace the cause of their 
brother Daimyo, whom they 
might suppose I had wantonly 
insulted, thereby creating dif- 
ficulties to the object of my 
mission, give power to the oppo- 
sition, and embarrass the Govy- 
ernment of Japan, 

I have taken exercise by ay 
n 


open. 

Twill from three to eight 
miles per diem, yet my health 
has sensibly suffered and I am 
become exceedingly thin. I also 
feel the want of food properly 
prepared, as my Japanese cook 


|is extremely deficient in many 


points. 


The Prince of Shinano visited 
me today, and we had a long 
talk over my business. He says 
that I may rely that the Govern- 
ment is acting in good faith and 
is anxious to make a treaty with 
me; that the mission to Miako 
will be successful in obtaining 
the assent of the Mikado; and 
that when that assent is pro- 
mulgated the opposition (of) 
the Daimyo will instantly cease. 

The Prince informed me that 
of the 18 Great Daimyo 4 were 
in favor, and 14 opposed to the 
Treaty; that of the 300 Daimyo 
created by iyeyasu, 30 out of 
every 100 were in favor, and 
the remainder opposed; that the 
Government was constantly 
working on these men and, 
when they could get them to 
listen, they frequently con- 
vinced them, but many—like the 
obstinate of more enlightened 
countries—refused to listen to 
a word of reason, argument or 

lanation. This last class will 
only yield to the opinion of the 
Mikado when it shall be pro- 
mulgated, 

Friday, February 19, 1858, 
Did not meet the Commissioners 
until nearly five p.m. They in- 
formed me that the proposition 
I made to Shinano-no-kami yes- 
terday was accepted by the 
Government; and that the letter 
pledging the faith of the Gov- 
ernment “Nhat the Treaty should 
be executed within sixty days 
from this date would be s 
by Hotta, Prince of Bittsu, Mini- 
ster for Foreign Affairs; and 
that the steamer should be sent 
to Shimoda 10 days before that 
time to bring me to Yedo. 

We then took up the Treaty 
for final consideration, and 
after much consideration the 
Preamble was accepted. A iong 
debate arose on the right of 
“All diplomatic and consular 
(officers) shall have the right 
to travel freely in any part of 
the Empire of Japan.” After 
much time wasted over it,’ I 
offered to strike out the whole 
clause, and leave those officers 
to claim their rights under the 
laws of nations. : 

This they also objected to, 


wishing to restrain Consuls 
their consular districts, which 
as strongly refused to do, or to 
insert any clause which might 
deprive them of a right they 
could claim under thelaws of 
nations. I had at one time seri 
ous doubts that the whol 
Treaty might be wrecked on 
this point. 

They went over the old 
ground of objections: the claims 
of the Daimyo to exclusive 
judisdiction in their own prin- 
cipatities; their furious objec- 
tions to any infringement of 
their ancient rights; and the 
certainty that serious difficulties 
would arise from the clause, 

At last they said that they 
would consent to insert (that) 
the Minister and Consul Gen- 
eral should have that right, but 
to exclude other Consuls, I 
at last consented to accept their 
proposition, but not to insert . 
the words “other -consular off- _. 
cers.” vag 

At last they accepted it after 
a struggle to get the insertion 
of a clause requiring the Min- 
ister and Consul General to 
give notice to the Government 
of their intention to travel etc., 
etc., and also to strike out the 
word “freely” from the connec- 
tion “may freely travel In any 
part,” etc. 

Both propositions Were reject 
ed by me, and finally the 
clause was accepted as above 
amended. The counterpart for 
“Japanese Diplomatic Agent, 
etc., in the United States” was 
made to correspond with the 
grant to us. The whole Article” 
was now finally accepted. | 

Article second: after an at- 
tempt to strike out the word 
“request” from the first parda- 
graph,—“The President of the 
United States will at the re 
quest of the Ja 
ment act as a 
tor,” on inquiry I found they 
had translated the Dutch word 
verzoek, as “to beg.” After an 
explanation of the true mean- 
ing of “request,” they consent’ ~ 
ed to take the clause ag H ~ 
star.ds in the original draft. 

Mikado to Decide 

Saturday, February 20, 1858. 
Snow this morning. 
the Prince of Ca-ga “goes: on 
like a lunatic about the Treaty. 


He says (that), while the Ty- ~ 


coon governs by the ancient 
laws, he will be his subject, but 
when he departs from them, his 
allegiance ceases. (1 do not by 
any means place full faith in 


what the Japanese tell me about: 


these matters. I know enough . - 
of them to be aware that to lie , 
is the rule; to tell the truth is — 
the exception.) 
I am told the Tycoon fs in 
favor of the Treaty, saying that 
he is convinced it is for the 
good of the country. The small- 
er Daimyo dare not openly op- 
pose the Government, but they 
shield themselves under the. - 
opinions of the greater Daimyo. ~ : 
They say that two papers will 
be presented to the Mikado, one 
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Ky dB Newport | Tacoma | Sendai and Riversid 
| By I SHIMANO 
By GIZO TAKAYAMA Lee pay ‘¢ O k r TAKESH — : Ki) : 
Mayor of Kyoto —— “ir a Mayor of Sendai soe 


It is my great privilege to 
serwtd my heartiest greetings to 
the citizens of our sister city, 


By BEN HANSON 
Mayor of Tacoma, Wash. 


In December 1958, 30 Tacoma 


The city of Newport, R44, 
was founded by British settlers 
in 1639. It early acquired a 


I sincerely congratulate The 
Japan Times on the publication 
of this special supplement to 


"ee ime 


elie 
os: 


. Sa citizens were requested to gerve | mark the 100th anniversary of 
Boston, and to all the people of , = | reputation as @ seaport and as as members of the Tacoma Sis- | Japan.U.8. relations. 
the United States through this Y a healthful and pleasant ter City Committee. After sev- | he international ties between 
‘ special issue of The Japan Times Muli residence. The great sailor eral meetings, the committee | Japan and the United States are 
commemorating the 100th annt- Xs 


statesman, Commodore Matthew 
Calbraith Perry, whose Black 
Ships were the keys that opened 


recommended to the Tacoma | being strengthened every year, 
City Council on March 4, 1959,| but there still remain many 
that an invitation be extended | problems which must be solved 


versary of Japan..S. relations. 
First of all I would like to 


Kokura to be |by..mutual understanding and 
thank you again for the oppor. the gates long locked between Tacoma’s Sister ‘cooperation of the citizens of ; 
tunity you gave me to visit your |Jepan end the world, was & City. The Sis- |the two countries. The active - 
beautiful city last June and for citizen and property holder in ter City Com- | gister city affiliation between Ja- es 
the warm welcome you accord- Newport. His  desceridants 


mittee consider- 
ed a number of 
other Japanese & 
cities, but final- % 
ly selected Ko- 

kura because of a 


|panese and Americgn cities is 
'proof that the necessity of 
friendship between the two na- 
tions has been realized. 

| Three years have ‘already 


erected a handsome monument age. - gles a os a * -.” Takeshi Shimano 
to him in our most beautiful email - Fe 8 

park. A basrelief on this 
monument shows his reception 


at Shimoda, Japan. 


ea me then. ? Gizo Takayama 


I was happy to have been able 
to complete successfully my mis- 
sion of signing the sister city 


This monument dedicated to the memory of Townsend Harris 
was erected in the courtyard of the Gyokusenji Temple near 
Shimoda and unveiled on Oct.-1, 1987. The front of the mont- 


By JOHN F. COLLINS 
or of Boston, Mass. 
IT extend the greetings of the 


By EB. V. DALES 
Mayor of Riverside, Calif. 
To extend the work and 


|elap-ed since, in March 1957, jgoais of the Institute of World 
agreement affiliating Boston citizens of the City of Boston} When, therefore, our sister} ™*™* bears the Eqglish text and the back, the Japanese text. | its similarities | Sendai became a sister of Ri- agaire the International Rela- 
with Kyoto, thanks to the and thelr goodwill, as well as) city, Shimoda, a ched our ‘ to Tacoma in | verside, Calif. In the meantime, tions Committee of the River- 
generous support of former May- ™Y ow® personal best wishes,|Mayor Henry C. Wilkinson terms of  cll- 


we have received many distingu- 
ished guests from the Amert- 
can city and many of our lead- 
ers, including the late Governor 


on the 100th anniversary of the 
opening of cultural and trade 
relations between the United 
States and Japan. 


Townsend Harris 


Continued From Page 15 are called the “first brothers” 
in favor of the proposed Treaty of the Tycoon, and he aiso has 


(who Was born in the house 
that had been the birthplace of 
Perry), suggesting affiliation 
and informing us of the bronze 


or John B. Hynes, Chairman 
John D. Brown and other lead- 
ers of the city. 


side Chamber of Commerce in- 
itiated the idea of having an 
international festival each year 


mate, popule 
tion, industries and the fact 
that both cities are seaports. 


t ting the culture, eco- 
comm saree “second brothers,” who| ,/% June 1958 the City Council | Ko Onuma of Miyagi Prefecture, pn sadupiey. ple, and 
Our two cities have been During the past decade or) plaque emorating Perry’s |@nd the other against it; that are also merely titular rela- of Tacoma and the City Assem-| have Visited Riverside. All Of many other features of a dif- 
bound closely together by shar- ™ore we of the City of Boston | visit to Japan, around which | 4fter examining both, he will bly formally oted the sister | OUF representatives upon return 
ing ri car oat both te im mave had opportunity to come/ Shimoda’s ‘ack Ship Festival | *pprove of one and that approv- “ons. oe 


ferent foreign country each year. 

Japan was chosen as the first 

country to be honored because 

of her long association with - 
Riverside. 

-As a highlight of this pro- 

gram an official affiliation be- 

tween Sendai and Riverside 

was prociaimed. Sendai 


city affiliations, 


The City of Tacoma is now 
participating in Kokura’s Indus- 
trial Fair—(March 20-May 22, 
1960) commemorating its 60th 
anniversary. The Tacoma pavi- 
lion at the fair features exhibits 
of Tacoma’s historical, cultural, 
and industrial development. It 
is particularly appropriate that 


tell of the friendly and warm 
welcome they have been ac- 
corded by their hosts. 

We are thankful for the many 
scholarships granted every year 
by a woren’s organization in 
Riverside to women students 
at Tohoku University. On the 
other hand, we are confident 
that the Japan Festival we hoid 
here in Sendai every March is 


in close contact with represen- 
tatives of the City of Kyoto. 
Ours is a relationship of respect 
and understanding, both Liti- 
cally and commercially. yoto 
and Boston have much in com- 
mon, not only as to industry, 
commerce, population and com- 
plex ideas, but also they are the 
finest centers of arte and crafts 


al ig binding on all; that even 
those most violently op to 
the Treaty wil: say (if he de- 
cides in favor of the Tycoon). 
“God has spoken; I submit.” 

This does not agree very well 
with the almost contemptuous 
manner in which the Japanese 
speak of this potentate. 


Meet the Commissioners at 


centers, Newport was very hap- 
py to join hands with our good 
friends from Shimoda. This was 
in 1958, and we believe Newport 
was the first Atlantic port city 
to make such an affiliation. 
This year, the present Mayor, 
James L. Maher, along with the 
City Council and all our citizens 
again salutes Shimoda on its 


Monday, February 22, 1858. 
Meet at nine aum. Only Shinano- 
no-Kami present. I note the 
roposed amendments to the 

ty offered by him, but do 
not enter into any discussions 
about the merits of them. 


They are of various classes. 
Some are absurd, others mis 
chievous, and not one that is 


portant historical sites. Boston 
ig the place where the pioneers 
of the Mayflower laid the found- 
ation for America’s national 
prosperity. Furthermore it holds 
. a brilliant place in American 
the cradle of Ameri- 

can culture. 


Kyoto, on the other 


its 


hand, 
served long as the capital of 
ancient Japan. Here the cream 


of Japanese culture is preserv- pl 


' e@ to this day amidst exquisite 
natural surround! . Because 
of the similarities between the 
two cities the citizens of Both 


have a fee of great intimacy 
with each er. 


in their respective countries. 
The City of Boston is most 
eased to have been invited to 
participate in this anniversary. 


Highlights 
The chronology of Kyoto 
Boston relations includes the 


annual festival. Newport will be 
represented there by John 
Syivester, Jr. a native of our 
city, presently second secretary 
at the American Embassy in 
Tokyo. Newport is also sending 
Shimoda a gift of lilac trees, 


—— 


two p.m. and continue until 
seven. A very discouraging 
meeting, the whole time was 
passed in noting down their pro- 
posed amendments to the first 
eight Articles. Many of these 
are absurd, others childish, and 
some fatal to the working of the 


of the least benefit to Japan by 
adding to her security or henor. 
The insertion of some would 
make obscure what js now clear 
and many would excite laugh- 
ter. The tone of all the amend- 
ments is unfriendly, and haugh- 
ty, and caleulated to make the 


Tacoma join sister city, 
Kokura, in endeavoring through 
such: participation to strength- 


en further the ties of friendship 
which already 


ahd commerce 
exist between the two cities. 


The sister city affiliation be 
tween Kokura and Tacoma pro- 


helping our American friends 
to understand Japanese culture. 
School children of both cities 
have become close friends 
through exchange of art works 
and “a recorded songs. 
Friendship between the younger 
generation is certain to bear 


the scholarship project of River- 


side. 

The Ja scholarship pro- 
ject was conceived following a 
Ineasage of love, sympathy and 
friendship from the Japanese 
Association of University Wom- 


vides an excellent opportunity 
for the citizens of our two great 
cities to explain on a peopie-to- 


Treaty unacceptable. 


Tuesday, February 23, 1858. 
Met both the Commissioners at 


valuable fruit in years to come. 
I attended the fifth conference 
of Japan-American Mayors and 


following highlights: 


Treaty. 
November 1957: An official 


Another important aspect of 
our neighborly ties should be 


stressed. It is the fact that 
friendly relations between cities 
of the world constitute a firm 
foundation for permanent in- 
ternational peace. The world 
has experienced much misery 
because. heretofore -interna- 
tional relations haye been en- 
trusted solely to politicians and 
militarists. 

Diplomacy in the latter half 
of the 20th century must be 
conducted through direct con- 
tacts between peoples of the 
world, even though it may seem 
a roundabout way to achieve 
eternal peate. Bringing differ- 
ent cities together probably is 
one of the most efficient way to 
accomplish this purpose. 

I am watching hopefully and 
with confidence the progress of 
people-to-people and city-tocity 
contacts throughout the world. 
They certainly will help pro 
mote international friendship 
and secure peace on earth. 

In closing, I extend again my 


m™m 

friends in Boston, and pray for 
the prosperity of your city and 
your country. . 


- 


a + ng for affiliation is- made 
the chairman of the Kyoto 
unicipal Council his 

visit in San Diego while attend- 

ing the fourth conference of 

Pacific Coast Mayors. 

June 24, 1959: The ma of 

Kyoto visits Boston to 

the agreement affliating the two 

cities. During “+i: official visit 

to Boston Kyoto’s mayor pre 
sents the flag of Kyoto to Boston 
and a five-day display of Kyoto 
ucts is held at the Sheraton 
ga Hotel, along with a 
demonstration of the tea cere- 
mony and other attractions. 
Nov. 9, 1959: An official note 
of affiliation is received from 
Boston through Mark Boatman, 


By W.F. DUCK WO 


Mayor of Norfolk 

Tt is a pleasure to have this 
ms Pag to greet the many 
readers Japan Times, Ltd. 
and to send them the best 
wishes of the City of Norfolk, 
Virginia, U.S.A, 

The City of Norfolk ig very 
happy to have a sister<city re 
lationship with Moji, Japan, 
which has now existed approx- 
imately a year and a half. The 
relationship started when cap 
tains of ships of the Osake 
Shosen Kaisha Steamship Line, 
which serves both Moji and Nor- 
folk, made calls at Norfolk and 
brought a 


chairman of the All-American! from the Honorable Momotaro 
Committee of the Peopieto-| y, 
om aupiag bie nagida, Mayor of Moji. 


pay of visitors, letters 
and gifts have followed and the 
ee aon the two 
cities is p ing on a ra 

broadening base. iy 


Mayor Yanagida of Moji was 
made an honorary citizen of 
Norfolk, the highest honor our 
city can bestow, a year ago, 

We leok forward to a conti- 
nued and happy relationship 
with our sister city of MojL 


phony Orches presen 
concert in Kyoto A erage or the 
of the to ikan. 
af ar to its affiliation with 
Beston, Kyoto had made similar 
arrangements with Paris, under 
which a 30-person Kyoto-Paris 
friendship agreement council 
was charged with arranging 
appropriate exchange programs. | 


Norfolk-Moji Sunday, 


a lovely day. 
heartened 


and low spirited about 
the Treaty. I greatly fear that 
I shall altogether fail in mak- 
ing a treaty that will be accepta- 
ble to the President. 

To add to my difficulties their 
Dutch interpreter is very imper- 
fectly ce ges with the 
idioms that language, 
(while) his self-sufficiency is in 
the exact ratio of his ignorance. 
The Japanese does not 
possess either singular or piu- 
ral, has no relative pronoun, nor 
is the use of the an nt 
known. Neither has it any pos- 
sessive case. These defects re 
quire the constant repetition of 
nouns and verbs, and at all 
times make the meaning vague 
and. obscure. ‘ 

I never shall get to the bottom 
of the deceptions of the Japa- 
nese. I now learn that the 
“three brothers of the Tycoon” 
are merely titular brothers. 
They are of the family, but the 
removes by birth carry them 


Princess of 
Izeu), and of Mitsu. These men 


The camera 


_ that hides in your hand! 


- err . 
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one p.im. 
I opened the discussions by 


saying that I had carefully con- 
sidered all their 


proposed | 
amendments. Some were a mere 
change of words, others render-/| & 
ed the meaning Obscure, many | Him 
will open the door for disputes | Bm 


people basis the facts 
other's way of life. 


and difficulties; that the change | @ 


of a word in one Article some-| 


times required the alteration of | 7 


many Articles, as all must agree; | 


that many of the amendments 
showed a 
spirit, and that the insertion of 


what they proposed would cause | © 


the Treaty to be rejected. I 
closed by saying t such 
amendments as were reasonable 
or necessary should be adopted. 


We then took up their pro- 


in the order in which} 
they relate to the Articles and| 
rapidly disposed of them, s0/ 


that at five p.m. the Treaty was 


on. The reguiations| 


were then taken up. They ac- 
cepted the penalties, and agreed 
that tonnage duties should not 
be levied, but they gave me 
notice that they should levy ex- 
and import duties, I then 
formed them that the levying 
of export duties would require 
an alteration of Article X and 


They informed me that the 


report on the tariff and export 
duties could not be ready be- 
fore the 25th inst.—on the 
morning of which day they 
would hand me the tariff as 
they propose it, and meet me 
at one p.m. Thus closes this 
Journal with an account of the 
most satisfactory day’s busi- 
ness I ever had with them. 
They seemed to be in earnest 
and acted promptly and reason- 
ably. 

The last entry In the Journal 
of Townsend Harris was dated 
Feb. 27, 1858. On this date Har- 
ris fell sick and on March 2 he 


asked to be sent back to Shimo- - 


da by boat. 


On the evening of March 2 he 
signed both copies of the Treaty, 
retaining one and giving the 
other to Shinano, who in his 
turn gave Townsend Harris a 
written statement to the effect 
that the Treaty would be signed 
by the Government in two 
months. 

Coincidentally, Commodore 
Perry died of rheumatism of the 
heart at his home in New York 
City at the very time that Town- 
send Harris became Ill. 

On his return to Shimoda, 
Harris became extrerhely {ll and 
there Was a perfect blank in his 


very unfriendly |; 


This monument, erected in 


the compounds of the Zem- 
pukaji Temple im Azabu, 
Tokyo, marks the spot where 


first American liegation in 
Japan in July 1858. U.S. 
Ambassador 


Mac- 
Arthur Tl is shown placing 
a wreath before the cenotaph 
during an unveiling ceremony 
May 12. 


tached to Harris personally dur- 
ing their long negotiations were 


deeply concerned. 


Harris described their con- 
cern in a letter to a friend, 


written July 8, 1858: 

“His Majesty the Tycoon and 
the Council of State manifested 
a deep concern on hearing of 
my illness. Two of the best of 
the Imperial Physicians who 
had been taught by the Dutch 
surgeons at Nagasaki, were sent 


at once from Yedo to this piace. 


“The Tycoon constantly sent 
me very kind messages, . accom 
panied with presents of such 
things as he thought might aid 
my recovery. Daily bulletins 
were sent by the physicians to 
Yedo, and-.on the receipt at that 
place of a bulletin stating that 
my case was hopeless, the doc 
tors received peremptory orders 
to cure me, and that, if I died, 
they would themselves be in 
peril. . 

“I mention these particulars 
to show the kindly disposition 
of the Japanese. Perhaps I 
might ald that it proved that my 
three months’ residence in Yedo 
had not made an unfavorable 


of each 


Presidents of Chambers of Com- 
merce held in Osaka Nov. 47 
last year. At that time I had « 
profitable exchange of opinions 


|on the improvement of city ad- 
om | ministration, social welfare, for- 
| @ign trade, industrial attivities 
™ |} and tourism, all problems of 
common interest to participants 


from both countries. The rep- 


importance of affiliation of cities 
of the two countries. The meet- 
ing Was a great success In step- 
ping up mutual understanding 
and friendship between us. 

On this mémorable occasion 
of the 100th anniversary of Ja- 
pan-U.S. relations, I pay deep 
respect to The Japan Times for 
planning this special issue at 
this opportune time. There is 
no doubt that the program, lay- 
ing emphasis on the significance 
of sister city affiliation, will 
contribute immensely to _in- 
crease partnership between out 
two countries. 

On behalf of the 400,000 citl- 
zens of the city of Sendai, I 
earnestly hope for the promo- 
tion of amity between Japan and 
the United States as well as be- 
tween Sendai and Riverside. 


resemtatives all recognized the f 


son conveyed the message to ~ 
the Amercen Association of 
University Women Presidents 
enc 4 letter wes set." in reply 
to the Japanes. message. Corm- 
the circle. Jim Haiver- 

Mrs. 


Jim Halverson returned from 
Korea and Japan in 1952 and 
reported the great kindness and 
friendship that the Japanese 
people had shown to the Ameri- 
can soldiers. A fund-raising 
benefit was then. plarned for 
the continued ucation of 
Japanese womer. in w.apan. The 

ple of Riverside immediate- 
y responced to the project for 
here was a way to have per- 
sonal contact and establish true 
goodwill relations with Japan. 

Since that time, the project 
has steadily grown until now 
18 womens’ organizations act as 
Sponsors and 16 scholarships 
are awarded annually to young 
women for Tohoku University 
in Sendai. In seven years, over 


100 scholarships have been 
awarded. 


Tachikawa and 


By MITSUO SAKURAI 
Mayor of Tachikawa 

Now that a sister city relation- 
ship has been established be- 
tween Tachikawa and San Ber- 
nardino, California, each city 
has been carrying out a pen-pal 
campaign and has been ex- 
changing children’s paintings. 

The two cities at present are 
planning to ex- 
change  stu- 
dents, art work, 
photographs, 
handicraft items 
and publications 
to exhibit in 
each others 
cities, 

The citizens 
of Tachikawa 
feel very proud 
of their sister . 
city relationship with San 
Berniardino, They wish to con- 


tribute further to the promotion 


of friendship between not only 


two countries as well, 

Located in the outskirts of To- 
kyo, Tachikawa, really, is at the 
crossroads of the world, an in- 
ternational city hav one of 
the nation’s oldest and largest 
airports. 


Orange Show 
SAN BERNARDINO, Calif.— 


the two cities but, between the. 


The highlight here of the sister 
city program between San 


San Bernardino 


One of the outstanding 
cultural and entertainment 
events in California, the 
orange show in San 
each spring salutes a foreign 
nation and points up this area's 
role as one of the world’s ma- 
jor citrus producers. 

A Japanese theme is 
in 1961. (This year the show 
is honoring Mexico.) Plans 
eall for special exhibits of arts, 
crafts arti products made in Ja- 
pan, as well as Japanese enter- 
tainment. 

Mayor Ra nd HH. G 
said that the people of San 
Bernardino were highly honored 
by being invited to enter into 
the sister city relationship with 
Tachikawa, | 

G. Walter Giass, general 
manager of the citrus exposition 
now Observing its S0th an- 
niversary, already has visited 
Japanese officials, A return 
visit during the orange show 
probably will be made by Ja- 
panese dignitaries. 

Sending greetings of the citi- 
zens of San Bernardino, Gre- 
gory said. “It is our earnest 
desire that as more and more 
personal communications take 
place between the citizens of 
these great cities, lasting friend- 
ships and mutual understanding 
Will develop to a high degree.” 

The two cities have much in 
common. They're approximate- 


Bernardino and Tachikawa will 
be the 1961 National 
Show. 


ly the same size and both are 
rail. centers and located near 
large air fields and large cities. 


memory. The Japanese authori- 
ties who had become quite at- 


impression on the Japanese au- 
thorities.” 
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Matsumoto and [Sapporo _ Pe 
~~~ Salt Lake City) —Portland 


[Honolulu | Shimizu and Stockton 


ay | i ros h P| ma By TORU INANA Es of Japan, and especially to 


Mayor of Shimizu residents ‘of Shimizu, the 


1960 | B 7 


4 


ELL ot! Sister City of Stockton, 
By TOKUYA FURUHATA Ry TOSAKU HARADA ' 4 oe ar + ae Je ee eS eS ‘In order to increase world 
Mayor of Matsumoto Ayer a Bagpats | No greater testimory to wg wren 9B oes ih sae —_ understanding on the personal 
Gree One hundred years have |kind’s unquenchable thirst for _ level, and in the spirit of Presi- 
Sait take Coy. the gitizens of seg arte i wea elapsed since the Japan-U.S. ithe spiritual values of love, sign and exchange the ratifica 


Our sister city. affiliation was nery are being exported to Treaty of Friendship and Com- 


: dent Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
trust and mutual aid can be tion documents of the Japan-U 8. 
realized in the fall of 1958 for Bast Asia and other parts, of ,e'c® Ws signed in Washing: 


uest that “people to people” 
ifound than in the worldwide Treaty on Amity and Commerce. ™°4 


from ; hich h It is a great pleasure to send Gplomecy | ¥s etn ee er 
ton by representatives of the two sister city program, whic as citizens of Stockton jated 
pea al a a * i eg bes ~ “oars ; pees nations. It is gratifying that brought Honolulu and Hiro-| greetings to the citizens of Our wih shimizu as a sister city. 
endiy relations of our t takes only four hours by during these 100 years closer shima together in a relationship dear sister cit' ; 
two nations, express train-from Tokyo to and closer friendship has been lof goodwill. | Stockton on Shimizu co agg as 
We were tunat our city. eget es Stockton’s sister city because 
wiheninie aa = costunete 10 "in connection with the U.g.. | fostered between Japan and the Perhaps no 8 morable 


Japan Centennial, we are very United States, 

happy to be able to participate| Compared with the rest of the 
in this unique program and to/ Country, Japan’s Hokkaido has a 
extend our heartiest greetings | Telatively short history, which 
to the citizens of Salt Lake/ started in the year 1969, just 
City. nine years after the friendship 
pact was concluded. But from 
Enthusiastic 1 Response the very beginning the U.S. has toric beginning 


| been associated closely with and ending of ¢ ‘ enduring friendship between 
The City of Matsumoto is en- Terry 1 Schrank, mayor of Portland, Ore., adds a Japanese | World War Il, | J 
thusiastically responding to the] \we imag of coe Ss UP 5 Gon from Sapporo, Portland's sister-city, to a growing collee | put transcend. Sil | buildings, beau- pnw: > pn Bae Regge A, 
sister city affiliation with Salt) 1, 1969 two American > ton of gifts from Japan which he uses to decorate his office. ing these tragic human events | “ful parks, modern port and © ain 
Lake City, Utah, by sending mes-| sists were called in by the Toku- by @ renewed effort to build a} Wonderful products. 

situated in the sages and school children’s) -awa Shogunate Government to Maid out streets of Sapporo, the sistercity of Portland was NO|more harmonious basis for| I hope to visit our sister city In October of last year Coun- 
central part of Japan, and has a drawings as well as films OM | curvey the vast stretch of waste. COW barns and silos dotting the mere “filp-of-the-coin’ decision.| worid progress. in the near future to meet its “man Dean DeCarli, at that 
remarkable history of more the affiliation ceremonies. land inhabited only by abort endless plains of Ishikari, the Groundwork for their affiliation These ideals have taken root | citizens personally and see with time mayor of Stockton, attend- 
than 1,200 years. Our grand The a tion was brought gines known as Ainu. The Holstein cows and red-flowered was laid two years ago with &/in the hearts and minds of our |my own eyes the marvelous ed the ceremonies in ‘Shimizu 
mountains, the Japan Alps, cor- about by Tamotsu Murayama of A inericans discovered rich de- Cloves, all of which were deriv. friendly exchange of roses and| people, and their practical ex-| progress you are making daily. ‘hat made Shimizu and Stock 
responds to your magnificient The Japan Times, who deliver- posits of coal and other ores, ¢d from America. a personal visit to Portland by a! pression in cultural, social and| On the occasion of this 100th °°" sister Cities. At that time 
Rockies. We are fortunate to e¢ personal messages fFrO™/| 144 reported favorably on the Most important is the fact deputy mayor of Sapporo. economic interchange might be | anniversary of relations between he presented the flag of the City 
have world famous spas, and Mayor Tokuya Furuhata and) .jimited potentiality of the na- that the people of Hokkaido, [Last November, the situation | likened to giowing vines en-| our two countries, I look back ©f Stockton to Shimizu and "ae 
‘an ity. Th ae, orgy: pe. tag ayy: Brea od yy ape tural resources of this virgin seal sete OF op ae = was reversed. Portland’s May-|twining our cities in a bond of | on the long history of our ps nea flag of the -city 

clty. e year-o - \ have learn muc rom friendship. jendship and realize w — 
ghi Castle stands majestically inn Nov. 29, 1958, U.S, Ambas- | "4 OF ee ee > = vo gean 


Later, following the Meiji United States, show keen iM 4. one of 65 American delegates| The seed was planted at the | important roles our two cities Today in the city halls of the 
the aged ye the city. ci ree A gy co aca wma tat Reserva, She oon mute So 38 Sena oe across the 4 the Japan-American Confer-|Japanese-American Conference| are to play in strengthening two cities the flags of botn 
The City Matsumoto ie) range — eee play yY Hokka the in- ific . 


to the affiliation ceremo ence Of Mayors and Chamber of } Of Mayors and Chamber of Com-| the partnership of the two na- hang side by side and serve 

ten called the “Switgerland of atiiation ay held dustrial development of this Under such circumstances, commerce " preauaeaiaas Sa merce Presidents held in Hono-jtions. — : as constant reminders to the 
at the Matsumoto City Hall. The PPee | 

Japan,” because of its rich y country was recognized, and a the City of Sapporo last Novem 


‘lulu In May 1959. The realiza- people of both cities that 
key to Salt Lake City was! Mayor Yosaku Harada’s emis- 
mountain life and winter formally delivered to Mayor special office was created in 1869 ber signed an agreement of affi- 


saries Were on hand to welcome | tion of a Honolulu-Hiroshima THOMAS BE. MARNOocH ‘D®y_ have friends across the 
Furuhata by the American am- | @ further its development lation with the US. Pacific 51. | Sister City affiliation was nur- py Foe: of Hen haceigemen Pacific; and that rather than 
The ‘City of Matsumoto is also bassado rese long under a national policy. As coast city of Portland, Oregon, “wij. gecond reunion was a| tured bythe official resolutions separating them, that ocean 
known as the “Silkk City.” with + & wt mvs & Japan had no experience insuch Which has much in common jude to the actual signing of Sg in both cities in June On the 100th anniversary of and their own trust in the good- 
bawiglh  digae i large-scale development, plans With our city of Sapporo. Port- a ) 1959 the establishment of cultural ness of all people everywhere. 
many “ina” "agcatarht rot the “Unive nt Coan oe | mm art, one tenn know 1 two 'wocks ute Through |, NN ae tending the un; | tnd ig relations Sateen te mut be and’ iss the Unt binds 
ducts such as rice, apples, livered a personal message from oven oss bee geen grin seo ye gorge been a new link of friendship was folding leaves of this vine of} United States and Japan, the them in their mutual search for 
grapes, asparagus as well as the then Mayor Adiel F 


Ray Alpin, hee 
ident of the 
“U niversity of 
Utah> who visit- 
ed us last falla 


both cities are major seaports, 
both have industrial and manu- 
facturing activities, and the two 
cities are situated in rich 
agricultural ateas. Because of 
these similar economic factors 
and because they are ap 
rears 6 2 sa in population 
it was felt e basis for ean 


other sister city 
alliance is as 
significant as 
the’ Honolulu - 
Hiroshima part- 
i nership, encom- 
| passing the his- 


| Since we be i 


| with stockton, 


pone Adiel F. 
Stewart 


| friendsh representing many | people of Stockton send their world peace and dignity for 
dairy products including butter, of Salt City to Furuhata in a ee oe Sad Whe people 0e tute eager interchanges of mementos, gifts,| Warmest greetings to the peo- every individual 
cheese others. A con- October 1959. ) — ‘acen pow ge REE tive cities. ene Hes : —— ‘pin iggy su etal ee » ys 
) Portland and Sapporo are : 
| prevailing between the cltisens eS ae eae eodern |e youth of both cites Our] Bellingham and Tateyama 
Okayama and San Jose strong historical. background, commercial centers with a com-| trereiy displays of official cere By JOHN E. WESTFORD 
help bridge the distance and mon aim of future greatness. | nony but reach into the fertile Mayor of Bellingham, Wash. 
By KUMAO TERADA By LOUIS S& SOLARI break down the barriers of lan- Climatically, the Oregon city is 
Mayor of Okayama Mayor of San Jase, Calif. 


i} oung, 
guage and customs between us one of the most comfortable, ne AE aaee is Ge eaten We in Bellingham, Wash., the things we share alike. 
and augur well an unprecedent- or. cities of the World,/ o¢ better ideas. were foae ie by the Friends of jt was our sincere désire to 
ei success of our sistercity fittingly tempered by the warm As our sister cit ects | the World Association of Tokyo jearn re about Ja and its 
affiliation. I am confident that Japan Current which brushes y proj _ 900 


We, the people of Okayama, I welcomé this opportunity to | 


are pleased that the centennial 
celebration of the U.S.Japan send warm and friendly greet | 


develop, We may expect to see|in helping us select Tateyama people that prompted our desire 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce — to the 68° oho en on a | our intercity friendship will past her Pacific shore, a beautiful flowering which will| in Chiba Prefecture as our sis- to seek a Bacon city. We feel 
is being held this month inas- be vse gu ages née of | enrich the lives of the citizens The City of Portland is a TOS | include all the hues of that ter city. 
much as our city is also cele- rsary peni 


of the two Cities and eventually perous centenarlan, served by | spiritual concept called world we can better understand one 
brating at this time the third cultural and trade relations be- help deepen true international more than 40 steamship lines, 


- Fortunately for us, the selec- another from this closer contact 
‘osaku Harada brotherhood: the preservation , 
anniversary of our affiliation tween the United States and “ r understanding, which the world 5 transcontinental railways and | of understanding, cprartaition, tion of our sister city was Tate- between our peoples and appre- 
' with San Jose, Japan. were formulated and carried out needs badly today. 20 major airlines. She spreads | respect, and all worthwhile hu | Yama. It is the closest city of ciate our mutual problems. 

California. Your publication, The Japan with the help of 45 American Although | it is less than a year out over 71% square miles, has| man values which are neces-| its size to United States while We in Bellingham, greatly ap- 
To our Times, is a splendid medium | Specialists under Gen. Horrace since the two cities have become g@ municipal population of 412,-\ sary for the fullness and con-| Bellingham holds that same preciate the personal effort and 

we must admit through which our respective Keplon, whese competent serv- affiliated formally, many differ- 300 but a metropolitan breadth tinulty of life. honor to Japan. Tateyama’s sscrifice on the part of Mayor 

that the past peonies may be better scquaint- ices were arranged for thréugh ent programs have been planned of more than three quarters of 


’ lation is greater than Bel- Toshio Tamura, Mr. Honma and 

century has not ” frie President Grant of the United and carried out successfully. a million. ; . 
always been ee ndly States. I pay my sincere respects aka Mayor Schrunk has heralded Kansas-Gi fu “sm or tn ane iy Sane te Pat Ogura in their visit to Bel- 
marked with About the same time, Dr. Wil- extend my hearfelt fo era the sistercity affiliation with By PAUL aieniet B age each lingham in July 1959. They ex- 

ace, amity t was just five months ag° | jim S. Clarke, President of the Mayor Terry D, Senecro in th werds: “Our y F. MITCHUM ae. ie tree Dtenietine nad 
peace, y to ppo these Ma ot Wonk w pressed P 
and commerce when I had the pleasure Massachusetts Agricultural Col- Portland and his citizens ee. eyes have been turned west- dats City e find further common virtues of your great country 
between our Visit your country and in | lege who had shown outstand- have made our sister-city affilia- y..4 across the Pacific for|...* 2 Pleasure, indeed, to with our sister city. ot Ion of the 
two nations. In Patticular, to spend four ing ability + piaening for the tion possible. many years. Each passing de- join with the many fine people ch city represents a pan and especially 
spite of the Wonderful days in Okayama, +9 evan different Amer- —— . 


i cade seems to increase our part-| °£, Your Wonderful country in| dation of several smaller ones, citizens of Tateyama and we in 
mame, of the ocean lying be- ©Ur Sister city. We are happy | ican states, was invited by the Flourishing Exchange eerehin tee. . We not agen helping celebrate the 100th an-/| each city has schools of higher Bellingham were. honored ‘to 
tween us. both shores have #9"4 proud of our San Jose- | Japanese Government to assume Friendships are usually born ot ad shi ¢ with Ga niversary of the opening of cul- | learning and each community have them as our guests, Re 
b washed with hostile Okayama Affiliation, which has the presidency of the newly- ps y maw Se » pee P| tural. and trade relations be-| depends considerably on the lations such as these are the true 
efforts of the many peace-lovers in our country—the success Of | tural School, which is the wal rettor> “ eres — each community serves as the only throtigh these person-to- 
on both sides, we rushed into Wich has brought about promo | predecessor of the t Hok. mm the new siste n+ ome ge : ee t is always nice to have| gateway to recreational areas, person contacts that we can 
World War II and. suffered tom of peopletopeople com: | kaido University. . Clarke’s *ip between Sapporo Already, a row of Portian pleasant relationships with va-| both accommodate a large in- realize that long-cherished but 
grave consequences as*a result, ™mication so necessary today | noble personality influenced his land, Ore. famous rosés—Portiand is the) rious cities of your country, and| flux of people f from nearby often elusive brotherhood of 

; AEB REE ADOT in a troubled world of mistrust | students profoundly and inspir T®Ough their city-tocity “City of Roses”"—thrives in Sap-| we are extremely happy that | metropolitan areas. These are man we all seek. 
nana > thet and misunderstanding. ed many able leaders who con- *sreement was signed and poro. : the city of Gifu has been select- 

ot —_ y” th ¥ May the waves of the Pacific | tributed greatly to Japan's pro sealed only last Nov. 17, the Arrangements are now under! oq to our sister city. 
a "We “ef Se © aoe” Ocean separating our two coun- | gress. City of Portland and Japan, as way for a quartet of Japanese; We will look forward to re 
See che Pacthe Onunn tar whitk, tries be symbolic of a perpetual | This early American coopera. & Whole, have been Pacific trade Boy Scouts from Sapporo to vis- | eeiving information and litera- 
Citizens of both San pa and chain of friendship linking/| tion has left many indelible ers back through many it Portland on their way home | ture regarding the city of Gifu: 
Okavama have been able to respect and mutual understand. | impressions on Hokkaido. The des. from the International Boy | and we will be only too happy 
peron Amery close contacts with ing between your people and broad-mindedness and the inde- Today more Japanese-flag ves- Scout Jamboree this July in the | to respond with pamphlets and 
cath, Gta’. “We have no need OO People. ence spirit of its people were sels call at the port of Portland, U.S.A. literature, telling the citizens of 
pogo ‘eg Fae Mi GEES OE nherited in part from our on the northwer’ corner of the And only this past February,| Gifu a few things about our 
| pn ye oe it. — nd seiieeiees tanah —long to American benefactors and in United States’ mainland, than three Sapporo skiers, who par-/ fine city. 

; y a —s u ee part, is due to the natural envi- do “ve of any other single na- ticipated in the Olympic Games,; Our wishes are that this period 

It a o~ ine belies ont ae panne ronment of Hokkaido’s vast tion. and Portland are detoured to Portland afterward | commemorating the 100th an- 
past wor ar, w a oral 


ek SE Ee 8 i ee ceellia 7 hateahean: 
| had then the same kind of ties the cause of world peace. oS 
we have now as Ad we review the history it FRRAREREAEARAEAREAREAAER SD EEERED 
San Jose as pt wool city, na orks a new. and chapter Ealablished in (857, we fave been ASOEVING the Gitinbes 
oi the mutual rales for the present. anterests Aoth aud the “luted Stated sxce 


IS79, only 79 years after the Kanrin Maru sailed to Clnerica, 
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~ History of US-Japan Economic Ties 


- Progress Reviewed From Signing of First Treaty to Present Day 


By KEI OHARA 

As a@ result of Commodore 
Matthew C. Pérry's second visit 
to this country, the Tokugawa 
Shogunate signed in 1854 with 
the American Government the 
Treaty of Peace and Amity be- 
tween the United States of 
America and the Empire of 
Japan, the so-called “Kanagawa 
Treaty,” providing for eternal 
amity between the two nations. 


Four years later in June, 
1858, the Tokugawas concluded 
with US. Consul . Townsend 
Harris a detailed agreement on 
the opening of Japanese ports, 
commercial and diplomatic rela- 
tions and arrangements (for 
military aid. This is known as 

“the Treaty of Amity and Com- 
merce between the . United 
States of America and the 
Empire of Japan. Pursuant to 
the provisions of this pact, the 
of Yokohama was opened 

June of the following year. 


The Annual Report on For- 
eign Trade submitted on July 
1, 1860 to the U.S. Government 
by the American Legation sta- 
tioned In Edo, now ‘Tokyo, 
referred to the treaty as fol- 
lows: “Our treaty with this 
— country went into effect on the 
#th of July, last year; yet it 
cannot be said that much com- 
mercial business was transacted 
before the month of September 

last, so that the actual transac- 

tions are comprised within a 

period of about 10 months.” 


In 1858 similar. commer 
cial treaties were signed with 
Britain, the Netherlands and 
Russia. 


U.S. Initiative 


However, it was not until ex- 
actly 100 years ago that the 
doors of Japan, long closed to 
foreign countries, was actually 
thrown open for trade with the 
outside world. The country 
which knocked on Japan’s door 
and provided the impetus to its 
opening was none other than 
an Snag on States. 

y, then, did it happen that 
America but hot Britain, France 
or Russia had to play this role? 
Britain, which at that time was 
the most advanced nation in 
the world, had already opened 
a factory in Hirato, Nagasaki 
Prefecture, In the 17th century. 
In 1840, the Britons succeeded 
in opening the door of China 
through the Opium War. With 
the great power of England, it 
should not have been impossible 


to go on and invade this 
country, Yet, it was not 
Britain but America that 
brought about the “* t 


awakening” of this isolated 
oriental nation. Why? 

One of the reasons was his- 
torical and another Was geo- 
graphical. Historically, Britain 


had completed Its industrial rev 
olution and built up a firm 
foundation for Industrial capital- 
ism. With the powerful 
industrial capital system, of 
which the cotton industry was 
the backbone, Britain had ad- 
vanced actively into the Near 
East and. East Asia, Attachi 
great importance to the vas 
market in China, Britain, weer 
the Opium War and concluded 
the Nanking Treaty (1842) and 
was so busy with its acquisitive 
and aggressive activities in 
China that it had to delay an 
extension of its influence to 
Japan, ‘ 


Geographical Factor 


Meanwhile, the United 
States had by that time 
achieved a considerably high 
level of industrial development 
domestically but internationally 
had not reached the stage of 
economic imperialism. Ameri- 
can economic relations with for- 
eign countries were based on 
export: of tobacco and raw cot- 
ton to Europe and import of 
machinery and other finished 
products from Europe and tea 
and silk from the Orient. The 
U.S. attitude toward the under. 
developed nations of the Hast 
was far more and 
amicable than that of Britain. 
This was one of the basic rea- 
sons that the U.S. became the 
first amicable visitor to Japan. 


Geographically, Japan was 
much easily accessible 
than from 
Europe. The U.S. was then 
engaged in purchasing tea and 
slik from China, and a regular 
trans-Pacific clipper service was 
being planned between San 
Francisco and Canton or Shang- 
hai, The Americans were 
vigorously active in whaling 
operations In the Pacific Ocean, 
and In 1546 alone more than 
70,000 whalers went fishing in 
the area on 736 vessels. For 
the American activities in the 
Pacific, Japan had a great 
significance as a roadstead to 
supply drinking water and coal. 
It was of vital importance for 
the U.S. that Japanese ports be 
opened to foreign vessels. This 
was one of the reasons that the 
credit of opening Japan’s door 
went to Commodore Perry, 
rather than to the Earl of 
Macartney. 

Following the short period of 
unfortunate conflict between 
them, Japan and the U.S. have 
maintained friendly relations 
based on mutual understanding 
and reciprocal aid. The two na- 
tions were predestined. to 
develop this partnership. 
On this point, it is most impres- 
sive to recall the report of U.S. 
Commercial Agent E. E. Rice in 
Hakodate sent to his govern- 
ment on Oct. 17, 1859. In the 


report he says, “On the whole, 
I am of the opinion that every- 
thing will go on quietly here as 
it has for the last two years or 
more, No murders, as in 
Nangasaki (Nagasaki) or Kana- 
gawa. We do not go armed as 
all foreigners do in Yedo; every 
one is quietly interest in money- 
making, and the place reminds 
me more of Nantucket, Mass., 
than any other place I ever 
saw.” 


Early Visits 


Even before the Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce was 
signed in 1858, the U.S. had 
made many attempts to open 
the tightly closed door of Japan. 
For instance, the Olymphant & 
Co. of New. York dispatched its 
ship the “Morrison” to 
Japan in July 1837; U.S. House 
of Representative member Caleb 
Cushing in 1844 presented to the 
President a recommendation on 
opening Japan; in 1845, the 
4tnerican whaling boat “Man- 
hattan” called at Japan to bring 
home some Japanese fishermen; 
in July 1846 Cmdr. James Brid- 
dle of the U.S, Bast Indies Fleet 
dropped anchor at Uraga Port; 
and finally, Commodore Perry 
made two visita to Japan—in 
1853 and 1854. , 


We cannot go into the details 
of each of these attempts, but 
one thing must be noted. It is 
that Perry, who on his way to 
Edo stopped at Okinawa in June 
1853, realized the strategical 
significance of Naha and Port 


Lioyd, and made the following—tdrge quantity of gold was tak- 
en to the US. in a pure manip- 
ulation of commercial capital. 
Import of iron products and 
wheat flour from the U.S. and 
export of tea, silk yarn from 
Japan ‘had already begun but 
the trade volume was very 


recommendation, with great 


foresight, to the Secretary of 
the Navy. 


“Thus two ports will become 
most convenient anchorages for 
ships on the regular service ac- 
ross the Pacific which will 
materialize sooner or later. The 
center of commerce in China is 
about to shift henceforth from 
Canton to Shanghai. If a 
trans-Pacific route should 
opened now, China tea and silk 
would be supplied to California 
in five weeks and to New York 
in eight, by means of steam- 
ships. When these factors are 
taken into account, the profit 
accruing from the opening of 
the Pacific route become in- 
estimable. and from this one 
can also infer the value of 
these anchorages.” : 


Treaties Unequal 


The treaties Japan signed 
with five nations including the 
United States In 1858 were high- 
ly unequal and ‘unilateral be- 
cause granted extra- 
territoriality, 


Certain high rates of im 
duties were set but the final 


say on these duties were in the Meiji era. 
hands of foreigners. . ' e main import items from 
The Japanese Government the US. on the other hand, 


had to conduct difficult negotia- 


tions with these countries 


win the rights due an independ- 

1894 when 
managed 
remove the exterritoriality and 
consular jurisdiction and won 
full control over import duties. 

Unsatisfactory as these trea- 
tiles were, they opened Kana- 
Hakodate, 
Kobe and Niigata for foreign 
launching an entirely 
new age in the economic and 


ent nation until 
Japan finally 


gawa, Nagasak 
trade, 


diplomatic history of Japan: 


ade between Japan and the 
United States was not very big 
at the beginning, being much 
smaller than the Japan-Britain 


commerce, 


Japan's foreign trades figures 
in 1865 at Yokohama, the larg 
est trade port of Japan of the 
time, broken down by countries 


were as follows: 


Number Number Ships Total 
of ef Visitin 


were petroleum, watches, ma- 
chinery and wheat flour, Of 
these, petroleurn was imported 
in some quantity but others 
were almost negligible. There 
fore, the trade balance 
with the U.S. was always 
in favor of Japan. 

Thus, the Japan-U.S. trade in 
its early period was mutually 
complementary and not compe- 
titlve as American. exports con 
sisted of such goods as petrole- 
um and machinery which were 
not produced in Japan while 
Japan exported such especial 
products of hers as tea and 
silk. This noncompetitive nat- 
ure of the economic relations 
of. the two countries was nat 
urally reflected in the. political 
and diplomatic relations, 

As 1 wrote earlier, the con- 
stant diplomatic policy of the 
Japanese Government in the 
early Meiji period was the revi- 


to 


Residents Dee ee” sion of the highly colonial- 
eettem a) oe. 94.190 istic, unilateral nature of the 
US. $ 80 40 21,102 treaties which allowed exterrl- 
Other countries toriality, consular jurisdiction 

i 6=6—C sé S2G—s ands ani import duties. The 


Chief Trade Items 


The largest single item of im- 
port from the U.S. at that time 
This was because 
gold was very cheap in relation 


was sliver. 


to silver in Japan as com 
with the international 


the US. and in exchange, 


limited. 


It was not until after the 
Civil war had ended in the 
U.S. in 1868 and the Meiji Gov- 
be ernment had overthrown the 
Shogunate in an 
equally great political revoluth.« 
in 1868 in Japan that trade be- 
tween the two countries saw 


export of 


Tokugawa 


any expansion. 
After 1877, Japan's 
tea and silk yarn to the U. 


saw a marked increase and be- 
fore long, the U.S. became the 
prime overseas market for Japa- 


Ninety per 


nese products. 
cent of Japan's total tea 


export 
went to the U.S. after 1871 due 
to various reasons. Of these 
reasons, the completion of the 
transcontinental railway in 1869 
was an important factor because 
it brovght the US. Hast Coast 


closer to Japan. 


Likewise, the major overseas 
market of Japanese silk yarn 
shifted from Europe gradually 
after the opening of trade 
with the United States In the 


level. 
Silver flooded into Japan from 


United States always was un- 
derstanding and sympathetic to- 
ward the Japanese Government 
in its attempt to win diplomatic 
independence. 

In 1871, Japan sent a delega- 
tion consisting of euch noted 
leaders as Tomomi Iwakura, 
Koln Kido, Toshimichi Okubo 
and Hirobumi Ito to Europe and 
the United States to campaign 
for the revision of these wuni- 
lateral treaties. The delegation 
spent seven months in the 
United States and was received 
warmly by both the Govern- 
ment and people. 


New Treaty Signed 


American ambassador to Ja- 
pan John A. Bingham conducted 
a general survey of Japanese 
Government's financial condi- 
tions between 1876 and 1877 
and presented a report to Wash- 


n his report, the ambassador 
pointed out that the Japanese 
Government was suffering from 
a deficit of $20 million yearly 

a result of a reduction in 

-Guties carried out in 
1866. He stiggested that in 
view of the fact that import 
duties accounted for a large 
portion of the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s revenue, the unreasona- 
bly low import duties forced on 
the Japanese Government by 
Western nations should be re- 
rece Maa the sake of the peo 
ple of Japan. 

In 1878, Japanese ambassador 
in Washington Kiyonari Yoshida 
etarted negotiations with ‘the 
American Government on revi- 
sion of the tariff agreement be- 
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tween the two countries. As 
a result, a new treaty went 
into effect on July 25 of the 
}same year. 

Under the new treaty, clauses 
covering import duties in the 
| treaties conchided in 1858 and 
1866 were abrogated and the 
Ja Government was given 
full right over taxes, import 
duties and regulations covering 
foreign trade. This new treaty 
marked the first t step 
toward revision of the unfair 
treaties Japan. concluded in 
opening relations with Western 
countries. 

After many twists and turns; 
Japan concluded in 1894 a new 
treaty with the United States 
as well as with Britain which 


traiff rate but also removed the 
exterritoriality and consular 


America and the Empire 
1894 laid the basis for 
relations between the two coun- 


* 


U.S. Techniques | 


Various modern industries 
founded their basis in Japan in 
the so-called Japanese 


nese War and World War L 
During this changing period, 
Japan-U.S. trade relations re- 
mained profitable and stimula- 


not only corrected the unfair © 


riendly ' : 
tries for 57 years until January = 
1940 


dust- ; 
rial revolution which took place @& 
in a 20-year period between the © 
close of the 1893-94 SinoJapa- (4 


ee ; ato dbs 
This motive, one 

Otaru, Hokkaido. 
tive for Japan. 

Although industries of both 
the United States and Japan 
rapidly developed in these years, 
they were more complementary 
than competitive in nature and 
helped ‘each other's economic 
growth. 

The economic relations of the 
two countries in this period 
were characterized by the fol- 
lowing three facts. 


Raw Silk Exports 


First, raw silk further in- 
creased its importance in Japa- 
nese export to the US. replac- 
ing tea. In 1897, raw silk ship- 

to the U.S. accounted for 

per cent of Japan's total ex- 

port to the U.S. and 57 per cert 

of the total raw silk exported 
by Japan In that year. 


Various factors, both in the 
U.S. and Japan, brought about 
a rapid expansion in Japan's 
raw silk export to the U5. 

The American factors includ- 
ed a rapid development of silk 
textile industry centering 
around Paterson, a sha rise 
in demand for silk . 
pecially silk stockings, and the 
completion of the Great North- 
ern Railway. 


In Japan, a series of silk ex- 
port promotion policies of .the 
Government such as establish- 
ment of the silk exchange and 
silk examination center and re- 
moval of export duties on raw 
silk were responsible for the ex- 
port growth. 

This marked raw silk export 
expansion not only promoted 
development of silk-raising, and 
reeling industries and raised 
the rural economic standard of 
Japan but also accelerated in- 
dustrialization through increase 
of import capability resulting 
from improvement in Japan's 
trade balance. 


Raw Cotton Imports 
Secondly, import of raw cot» 
ton from the U.S. rapidly in- 
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imports from the Untted States, 


woe 


creased. 

Originally, cotton was local- 
ly produced at Shikoku and Mi- 
kawa in some quantity but with 
the opening of foreign trade, 
foreign produced cotton flowed 
into Japan from the U.S., China 
and India and other coun- 
tries. 

Then in 1896 when the cotton 


import duties were removed, POF 


eotten import from the U.S. 
saw a sharp rise. The rise 
continued in the early 20th cen- 
tury. 

In 1904, raw cotton placed 
third in import volume from 
the U.S. following petroleum 
and wheat flour’ and the US. 
cotton shared 28 per cent of 
the total foreign raw cotton 
imported. 

ereafter, the cotton indus- 
try of Japan, which later won 
a leading position in the worid, 
became heavily dependent’ on 
the U.S. for the supply of raw 
cotton. 

Thus Japan's spinning in- 
dustry made a remarkably 
headlong progress between 1886 
and 1911. 

The following table of num- 
ber of spindles shows well how 
rapidiy the spinning industry 
of Japan grew during that 


* 


Year Spindles 
1886 ....:..5 8,000 
1897 ....s0-5 970,000 
W911... 4--+e 2,270,000 


We must not forget that this 
remarkable expansion in Japa- 
nese import of American cotton 
greatly benefited the American 
cotton farming and the US. 
economy as a whole. 


Originally, raw cotton. shared 
a remarkable 15 to 18 per cent 


of the total export from the U 


US. Japan became an import- 
ant market sharing about 4 per 
cent of the total American cot- 
ton export during the period 
from 1904 to 1913 and as much 
as 11 to 14 per cent in 1920. 

In this respect too, Japan- 
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operated between Sapporo and 
U.S. economic relations were 
interdependent, 


Influx of Machinery 


Thirdly, modern. industrial 
technique, machinery and ma- . 
terlais flowed into Japan from 
the U.S. after the 190405 Rus- 
so-Japanese War to play an im- 
tant role in the industriali- 


zation of this country. 

During this period, such goods 
as electric equipment, locomo- 
tives, paper-making machinery, 
sewing machines and spinning 
machines came to share an in- 


creasingly large portion of Ja- 


pan’s import from the. U.S, in 
addition to raw cotton, petro- 
leum and wheat flour. In 1904, 
machinery .and other finished 
goods accounted for 134 per 
cent of the total Japanese im- 
port from the U.S. ; 

‘From the outset, J ‘was 
dependent on American techni- 
que in modernizing her agricul- 
ture and industry. 

In agriculture, various new 
kinds of grains, vegetables, 
fruits and cattle as well as farm- 
ing implements such as plows . 
came more from the U.S. than 
py Rage es single country. 

e tendency was es 
apparent in Hokkaido because 
the Government appointed Ho- 
race Caplon of the US. as an 
adviser for the development of 
Hokkaido. American style of 
farming is seen everywhere in 
Hokkaido today as a result and 
there are people there who be-- 
lieve the wood gooseberry is a 
Japanese word. 

Certain kinds of apples are 
named No, 10, No. 48, ete. in 
Hokkaido. The number shows 
+7 order of import from the 


Any_ visitor to the northern- 
most island of Japan today will - 
be reminded of rural areas of 
the US. Middle West ashe 
views vast fields of corn, pas- 


tures with cows scattered: here 
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Continued From Page B18 


and there and silos silhouetted 
against the horizon, 


Wiltam 8. Clark, an Ameri- 
can agricultural scientist invit- 
ed to teach at the Sapporo Agri- 
cultural School, the predecessor 
of the HokKaido University, is 
one of the best remembered 
Americans in Japan today in 
Spite of his short sojourn of 
only eight months In Sapporo. 
He left a great humatiistic and 
evangelical’ influence not oniy 
on the students he taught but 
Qn the whole thinking world of 
Japan. 

On the industrial side. it was 
—— directly by Americans or 

rough the Japanese who 
oe in the U.S. that such in; 

tries as paper manufacttr- 
ih, tanning, beer brewing, can- 
Ming, chemical fertilizer manu- 
facturing, electric machinery 
Quilding, petroleum refining, 
sugar refining, milling and roll- 
ing stock manufacturing were 
introduced into Japan. 

“tn Yokohama, a site is pre- 
served Where W. Copeland, an 
American, brewed first. “biya- 
sake” (beer) in Japan. 

Some railways in Japan, es- 
pecially those in Hokkaido, 
were built according to the 
American formula. e Ameri- 
can-made’ locomotive Benkei 
‘which was brought to Japan in 
1880-by American engineer Jo- 
seph C. Crowford for operation 
On the first Hokkaido railway 
-—between Sapporo and Otaru— 
is preserved in the National 

way Museum in Tokyo, Ben- 
Kei is a typical American l6co- 
motive complete with fan shap- 
ed cow-catcher. 


Business Tie-ups 


For sometime after the Russo- 
Japanese War, introduction of 
American capital and technique 
Was stepped up as more Japa- 
nese companies formed tie-ups 
with American firms. Impor- 
tant among such affiliations and 
investment were: 

Western Electric Co. invested 
in Nippon Electric Co. (1899); 
American Tobacco Co. affiliated 
with Murai Brothers of Kyoto 
(1900); Standard Oil Co. set up 
a branch in Japan. (1900); An- 
thony N. Prady Co. invested in 
Osaka Gas Co. (1902); General 
Blectric Co. affiliated with To- 
kyo Electric Co. (1905); Inter- 
national General Electric Co. in- 
vested in Shibaura Seisakusho 
(1910), ‘and Libby Owens Co. 
and Sumitomo affiliated to es 


tablish the Nippon Sheet Glass 


Co. (1918). 

In addition to these, Ameri- 
can capital was invested in 
bonds issued by the central and 
local government as well as 
private companies. Unfortunate- 
ly, there is no space to dwell 
upon the subject. 

All told, there is little doubt 


that the American capital and 
technique which flowed into Ja- 
pan after the Meiji restoration 
played a very important role in 
Japan's rapid economic growth 
and industrialization. 

Economic relations based on 
mutual assistance and coopera- 
tion continued between Japan 
and the United States even 
after World War lL. 

In 1923 when a great earth- 
quake and subsequent con- 
fiagrations devasted the Kanto 
district, the United. States 
poured in a great deal of as- 
sistahee, both material 
spiritual, into the disaster 
stricken area and earned the 
victimes’ never-fading gratitude. 

Following the termination of 
World War I Japan achieved 
rapid industrial development 
by capitalizing on the expand- 
ing demand for made-in-Japan 
goods. in Asia, the Near Eas 
and South America. 

Nevertheless the foundation 
of Japan's industry still was in 
its light industry represented 
by cotton spinning and weaving, 

After World War I, the U5. 
economy witnessed a temporary 
setback, but soon recovered 
and leaped up to a_ stage 
characterized by such phrases 
as “Everyman's Prosperity” or 
“Eternal Prosperity.” 


Imports Soar 


The prosperity enjoyed by 
the United States guaranteed 
that the country would remain 
a big customer of Japan. 


In 1922 the Fordney McCum- 
ber Tariff Act went into effect 
and accordingly the U.S. import 
tariff rates were slightly raised. 
Even then, however, raw silk, 
Japan’s major, export, remained 
tax-free. 

From around 1922 the United 
States, through the Washington 
disarmament talks, sought a 
reduction of Japan's armaments 
and the nine-power 
pact sought to enlarge her 
interests in mainiand China. 
Then in 1924 the United States 

ed an immigration law 

nning the Japanese im- 
migrants. “All these political 
moves against Japan, however, 
did not adversely affect trade 
relations between the two coun- 


cotton, irom and other raw 
material  Eehane ns in- 
dustries. uentiy Ja 
came to rely upon the United 
Sta 


The average 
U.S. exports to Ja 
to some $248 million during 
three postwar years, rep 
resenting an increase of 360.4 
per cent, 

Raw cotton topped the list 


and. 


with 47.2 per cent, followed by 
foodstuffs with 6.3, both iron 
ore and machines with 5 and 
crude oll with 3 per cent, Tite 
US. -capital- investment and 
technical gssistance to Japan 
also marked sizable increases. 

Among these were the Wes- 
tern Electric Co.’s investment 
in the Sumitomo Electrie Wire 
Mfg. Co. in 1920; the Westing- 
house Co.'s investment in the 
Mitsubishi Electric Mig. Co. in 
1923; inauguration of the Japan- 
Vietor Gramophone Co, by an 
American investor in 1923; in- 
auguration of the Oriental Otis 
Elevator. Co.,, a tleup between 
the Otis Elevator Mfg. Co. and 
the Mitgui Bussan Co. in 1932; 
and inauguration of the ~~ 
Cash Register Co. by the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. in 1933. 


Situation Changes 


However, the Great Depression 
of 1929 in ‘the United States 
changed this picture drastically. 

The purchasing, power of the 
United States rapidly declined 
and resulted in a sharp decrease 
in the U.S. — of Japa- 
nese raw silk. 


Besides, the Hoewley-Smooth 


Tariff Act which imposed an ad © 


valorem duty as high as 40 per 
cent on imports hit such Japa- 
nese exports af canned goods, 
chinawares, pearls and sun 
dries. 


Then, with the Manchuria 
Incident in 1441 and the Sino- 
Japanese incident in 1937 Japan 
switched its economic policies 
and successively enaced laws 
characterized by nationalistic 
protectionism such as the Trade 
Control and Trade Protection 
Law, the Trade and Industry. 
Adjustment Law and the For- 
eign Exchange Control Law. 
At the same time the Govern- 
ment has tried to reorganize 
the national industrial structure 
by placing more stress on chem! 
cal ahd military industries, 

Despite the changes in the 
economic structures of the 
two countries, the United States 
and Japan maintained fairly 
active trade relations. 

Of the total imports of the 
United States in 1936 17 hoe cent 
was from Japan. Thus the Unit- 
ed States continued to be a valu- 
able customer for Japan. 

As for Japan’s imports in 


to 1936, some 23 per cent of the 


total came from the United 
States, a proof that it was yet 
the largest supplier of Trew ma- 
terials to Japan. 

War Vacuuni 

Thus, even at this s , both 
the United States a Japan 
maintaified fairly interdepend- 
ent trade relations. 

The United States depended 
much upon Japan as the buyer 
of raw cotton, while Japan need- 
ed iron, aluminum, copper, oil 
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lilustration | 
shows a Western coal 
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appearing in a “Japanese ‘pu 
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1871 


blication dated 


weighing a cart-load of coal. Wn- 


titled “World Commerce Directory,” the book takes the form of 
an illustrated English-Japanese pocket dictionary. 


and other materials of military 
or strategic value including 
automobiles and trucks, 

The ratios of Japan's depend- 
ence u the United States for 
the following ‘materials of mill- 
© value are 


1 i 1936 
Pig fron 67.8% 784% 694% 
Steel 28.3% 31.6% 45.3% 
Copper 99.6% 98.5% 96.8% 


oll 56.8% 62.7% 

It was indeed ironical that the 
U.S. industrialists found a lucra- 
tive source of profits In provid- 
ing Japan with these materials, 
while Japan, for her part, by 
means. of the materials thus 
furnished by the United States, 


actively pushed its aggressive 


moves. 

Such an abnormal situation 
could not last for long. 

On July 26, 1939, the United 
States notified Japan of its 
breach of the Japan-U.S. Com- 
mercial and Navigation Treaty 
which had been good for 56 
years since 1894 and in June the 
following year the United States 


banned the exports of machine 
tools to Japan. 


In July the same year, the 
United States laid restrictions 
upon the exports of crude oil 
and pig iron to Japan and in 
July 1941, when Japanese 
troops invaded the French-ruled 
Indochina, the U.S. finally froze 
Japanese assets in the country. 

Then in December the same 
year, the Japanese navy's sur- 
prise attack on Pearl Harbor 
precipitated the war. A vacu- 
um of about three and a half 


As the unfortunate conflict 
came to an end in August 1945, 
“amity and commerce” were 
revived between Japan ‘and 
America, which had become 
even more intimate than before 
the war. The two nations have 
taken to heart the Japanese 
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saying “Yesterday's enemy is 
today’s friend.” In fact, Japan- 
U8. friendship today appears to 
be firmer than ever before. 
At-the end of the war, Japa- 
hese economy Was in a miser- 
able condition. Japan had lost 
mofe than 40 per cent of its 
territory, some 120 of its small 
and large cities were destroyed 
by air raids, the transportation 
and communication systems 
were <paralyzed, industrial 
Plante were demolished and 
countless numbers ,of the peo- 
ple were homeless. The power- 
ful Japanese commercial fleet 
of 6 million tons was reduced 
to 1,340,000 tons and the vast 
overseas markets for Japanese 
merchandise in the Orient and 
the Near East were all gone. 
To make things worse, Japan 
had to feed 80 million people 


| jammed in the four. small is- 


lands. 

To help Japan overcome this 
desperate state and get back on 
ite feet, the U.S. promptly sup- 
plied this country with huge 
amounts of foodstuffs and 
materials necessary for re 
habilitation of the war de- 
vastated areas. In its prompt- 
ness and scale, America’s relief 
activities by far exceeded those 
at the time of the great earth- 
quake which hit the Kanto area 
in .1923. During 1945-1951 the 
U.S. delivered to Japan $2,000 
million worth of consumer as 
Well as capital goods. 


U.S. Assistance 
Thanks to this generous aid 
from the U.S. and also owing 
to their own diligent efforts, the 
Japanese people succeeded ‘in 


rising the ashes. The 
repid frecovery was really 
amazing As the major cities 


were rebuilt, modern factories 
and offices went up one after 
another, while residential build- 
ings mushroomed and the citi- 
zens became better dressed 
every year. 

The industrial production in- 
dex, which at war's end had 
dropped to 40 per cent of the 
prewar index (average for 1934- 
1936), rose to 88 per cent in 
1950 and exceeded the prewar 
level in the following year. 
Later, industrial output was 
further boosted as a result of 
“special procurement” during 
the Korean Conflict. The pro- 
duction index for 1950-1957 
proves the miraculous recovery 
and remarkable deve ent of 


_ the Japanese economy following 


the war. The indices for the 
eight years were: 1950-93; 1951 
—118; #1952—131; 1953—161; 
1954—167; 1955-190; 1956—232; 
1957—263, 

The economic growth rate 
during the eight years averag- 
ed 16 per cent, although it drop- 

notably in 1958 and 1959. 
was anh amazingly high 


rate unparalleled in the world, 

Industry-wise, jt is noteworthy 
that particularly y pro 
gress was achieved by the heavy 
and chemical industries maenu- 
facturing metals, machinery, 
vessels, cement, synthetic fibers 
and cheniical fertilizers, Japan 
has now completely bridged the 
technical gap which developed 
dufing the war, and has again 
become the factory of the 
Orient, 


Ties Now Different 


Postwar economic relations 
between Japan and the U.S. 
have been established with 
the background of rehabilite- 
tion of Japanese economy and 
consequent shift of its indust- 
rial structufe. As a result, the 
two nations’ economic ties are 
markedly differen: from those 
of prewar years in the follow- 
ing aspects, 

(1). Nearly two thirds of 
the food and industrial mater- 
jails required for the sustenance 
of the Japanese people and re- 
vival of its economy Were 
vided by the U.S. directly after 
Japan's defeat, Everias late as 
1950, Japan still depended on 
that country for 45 per cent 
of its imports. In 1954 the per- 
centage dropped to 35 per cent, 
but in 1957 rose again to 38 
per cent. Some people are 
greatly concerned over the ex- 
cessive dependence on the U.S. 
and insist on multilateral trade. 

(2). American exports to 
Japan do not differ largely from 
prewar days. Most important 
among them are raw cotton, 
lumber, pulp, scrap iron, chemi- 
cal fertilizers, oil, various chemi- 
cals, special machines and tools. 
Japan is the customer for 
America’s cotton, It purchases 
from the U.S. one third to half 
of the ecrap iron consumed at 


‘to Improve Ja 
ance substantially and to beild 
up a foundation for the libegali- 
zation of Japan's foreign trade 
and exchange, but still the fount 
dation is not necessarily a firm 
one, 


U.S. business boom and its vigo- 
rous foreign trade have h 


pan’s trade bal- 


(3) Japan after the war has 


been granted huge sums of 
term loans from the 
Bank and the US. Export Im- 
port Bank. Besides, 


Worl 


the lat 
ter bank. has given siert 
term loans to finance cotton 
purchases by Japan, and Amefi- 
can commercial banks have also 
extended short term loang to 
this country. Private invVest- 
ment in Japanese enterp 


by American firms has 


made in various fields, although 
not in large amounts, but pro 
misesto grow in the future, © 
Postwar’ U.S. offers larger 
markets than before the war for 
Japafiese cameras, optical &! 
ments, sewing machines, 
plywood, metal tableware, apd 
textile products such as gloves, 
blouses and shirts. Other J 
nese goods shipped to the 
include ceramics, canned ttmha, 
toys and sundry goods. Japanese 
exports to the U.S. are moumt- 
ing annually—from $180 miilien 
in 1950 to $277 million in 2964 
and further to $597 million In 
1957. As a result, import curbs 
are called for by American ¢Om- 
petitors against low priced Japa- 
nese such as the metal 
flatware from Tsubame, N 


payment with that country ¢on- 
tinues to be against Japatl, = 
evident from the records of 

pan-U.S. trade between 1951 and 


Japan-U'S. Trade in 1951-1967 (in $1 Million) 


Import 
Balance 


i951 | 1968 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
219 

695 768 757 846 772 

510 549 531 570 324 


its steel mills and relies heavily 
on American coking coal, 
What is different from pre 
war trade is that the U.S. has 
become a supplier of important 
foods to Japan. Even as re 
cently as 1857 Japan imported 
more than 1 million tons of 
wheat, or more than half of its 
total wheat import, and 605,000 
tons of soybeans (75 per cent). 
Agricultural produce, including 
raw cotton and other indust- 
rial materials, comprises 80 per 
cent of American to 
Japan. One reason is that 
Japan can buy the surplus farm 
produce on advantageous terms 
and another is that trade with 
Communist China is suspended. 
Japan's deficit decreased in 
1955 but rose at & rapid pace 
thereafter. More recently the 


1957 given in the table above. 
Postwar economic relations 
between Japan and the U.S. ap- 
pears to have become tighten- 
ed in a friendly spirit, but they 
may not be based on the prin- 
ciple of true international divi- 
sion of trade and mutual sup- 
plementation but rather gov- 
erned by political interests and 
ideological factors. Some of the 
traders may be said to have 
something in common with the 
ggers and scalawags 
who made their appearance in 
the South following the Ameri- 
can Civil War. 


Concise, R 


ae Bene 2 Know Real Japan, Read These. . . 


Biographies, Novels, Poetry, Essays, Stories and Studies 


Studies 
Warren W. Smith: CONFUCIANISM IN MODERN JAPAN—A Study ~- 
of Conservatism in Japanese Intellectual History— 


Cc. Fujisawa: 


Mushakoji: 


I. Matsuhara:; 


CONCRETE UNIVERSALITY OF 
WAY Or THINKING eee eee eee wee eee Peer eee ere e ee ee ee ee eeee 


translations 
Yukio Mishima: TWILIGHT 


JTB Books are Bridges — 
Connecting America and Japan 


. —Best Sellers on Japanese Culture— 
ichly Illustrated, Moderately Priced 


ES Wakes: FT Oe ee em Miia wie conv ne GON 
SENRYU—Japanese Satirical Verses— 
ZEN IN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND ORIENTAL 
ZEN AND ZEN CLASSICS ae Se, E 1 eeeevree ee erer ee eee 
ORIENTAL HUMOUR .. 


e*eeerreee see eee © 


seewweeeee ee ewes eeeer er eereeererere 


Nishikicho 
Kanda, Tokyo 


Chiyono S. Kiyooka: BUT THE SHIPS ARE SAILIN ILING .,.. 
"S. Umemoto: JAPAN HERE AND THERE 
Anthony Scarangelloc: A FULBRIGHT TREACHER IN JAPAN .....<-- 


| THE HOKUSEIDO PRESS eens 


OTHER JTB PUBLICATIONS: 
Travel Guides, Maps, Pictorials, etc. 
On Sale at all JTB Offices 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 


SUNFLOWER—A Play in Four Acts— 
FRIENDSHIP (Yujo) ........ andi ile CMe 
Mimei Ogawa; THE TIPSY STAR AND OTHER TALES (Fairy Tales) 
S. Iwaya: JAPANESE FAIRY TALES ..... Sse bb ono eebeoeeedévedes 


, T. Ishikawa: RESISTANCE AT FPORTY-EBIGHT .. cc ccceccceecccts 


FLOWERS OF THE HEART *e ee e@eeere ee eer eree ee eee 
JAPANESE POEMS (Waka) .. Tr. by H. Honda .. in 5 vols .. each 


phies 
THE AUTORIOGRAPHY OF FUKUZAWA YUKICHI (Revised) .... 
THE LIFE OF MARQUIS SHIGENOBU OKI MA eeeer eevee eeeeneeere 


>. 


LASSICS .. 


emer ee eee es @ eer ee 


2, Hongoku-cho, 4-chome, 
Chuo-ku 10, 
Tokyo 


seen eee ee © 7 


* 


*enrvreee ee 
a“, 


see eeeenere 


rites, natural phenomena, plants and flowers, etc. from 


ancient to contemporary times. 


Old Jepentse Humor dy Norbert N. Kaneko 


64 pages with 25 drawings. 


100 select anecdotes of the quaint old country, together 
with ample illustrations, are highly enjoyable to the 


Occidental readers. 


30 other books on Japanese art, life, culture, 
history, gardens, scenery, Shipping & Trade, 


etc. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


TOKYO NEWS SERVICE, LTD. 
Publishing Department 


Ginza Nishi 8-chome, -~ 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


by Setichi Mizuno 


Price: US§35. Postage 


BRONZES & JADES OF ANCIENT CHINA 


by Seiichi Mizuno 


Price: USS45. Postage 


Published by: 


‘THE NIHON KEIZAI 


Kayabacho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Telephone: 
Tokyo 571-4931/9 


JAPAN, ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AMERICA 
edited by FUJIO KOYAMA 


This book contains 112 plates including 32 color 
plates, 35 figures, 5 maps, English-written preface 
and captions of all pilates by J. G. 
Historical review by Fujio Koyama, a Japanese. 
and descriptions on individual .works by Hajime 
Kato, Sakutaro Tanaka, and Ryoichi Fujioka. 


10"x1244", 180pp, Metel Cloth Cover 
Price: $20 Including Oversees Postage 


BRONZE & STONE SCULPTURES OF CHINA 


— From Yin to Tang Dynasty— 


Figgess. 


10 plates in full color. 120pp. in photogravures & 
153 illustrations. 


Japanese text 68pp. English text Sopp. 10° 124%" 
Included 


16 plates in full color. 160pp. in photogravures & 
86 illustrations. 


Japanese text 110pp. English text S4pp. }0"x12!0” 
Included 


Price; 270. in Japan 
US $1.25 overseas 
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& : He 
TWENTY: FOUR 
EYES 


by Sakae Tsuboi, 
Trans. by A. Miura ...... ¥3800 


Nijashi no Hitomi or Twenty-four 
Eyes, published in 1952 became a best- 
anti-war novel. 


Choka 


ACKOSS [HE FACI 


Re eR er Oe 


i. 
ae 


THE NEPTUNE e THE FOXES 


by Yaéko N 
Trans. by R. 


THE BOOK 


tsumoto ......s++. F300 
OF TEA 


by Kakuzo Okakura ..............¥120 y 
ECHOES FROM A MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL 


by Seikyo Muchaku, 
Trans. by G. Caulfield & M. Kimura. 


KABUKI 


KOKORO 


VARIOUS KINDS 
Compiled & Trans. by 


eerreee ener 


by Y. Hamamura, T. Suga 
Kinoshita & 


wara, 
H. Minami eeeeeee ¥700 


UGS, etc. 
. L. Clark ¥280 | 


by Soseki Natsume, : 
Trans. by L. Komdo ...e.0«.+.sse08 ¥250 


FAULKNER AT NAGANO © 
by R. A. Jelliffe eericecodecsseceee F250 " 
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warfare. 


~ KENKYUSHA, LTD. 


Fujimicho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
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lis Appreciation & Artistic Arrangement 


in 260 full-color plates 


by 
Adachi 


1034” Price: 5,000 


Full-color Plates, 280 Pages, , 
English Language Edition, Cloth Bound in box 


‘You, foo, can enjoy this de luxe book on CAMELLIA. . . 
The first and only book of its kind in Japan. 


KOYO SHOIN LTD. 38 Jimbocho, Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
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On the other hand, Ja years followed, though the pe 
| came to find it necessary riod was not so long compared 
secure more and more of raw with the longer duration of 
friendship both preceding and , 
following the war. 
Postwar Revival 
7 for raw n 
Wise judgment and prudence ; 
on both parts are needed in 
making the Japan-U.S. relation- 
ship of “amity and commerce” 
| a truly healthful, long-lasting 
j and stabilized one. , 
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i York, San Francisco, Los 


-ATAKA & CoO., LTD. 


Importers &. Exporters 


Head Office: 
14, 5-chome, Imabashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka — 
Cable: “ATAKACO OSAKA” 


Tokyo Office: 
Ohtemachi Bidg., 4, 1-chome, Ohternachi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable: “ATAKACO TOKYO” 


ATAKA NEW YORK, INC. 
21st Floor, Chrysler Bidg., Annex 161, East 42nd St., 
' New York U7, NLY., U.S.A. 
_ Cable: “ATAKAYORK NEWYORK” 


Telex No.: NY 2679 ATAKANY 
Other Offices: 
Portland, Los Angeles, Houston 


C. ITOH & CO. LTD. 


36, Honmachi 2-chome! Higashi-ku, 
Osaka. P.O. Box Central 117, Osaka. 
4, Nihonbashi Honcho 2-chome, Chuo- 


ku, Tokyo. P.O. Box Central 136, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices: : 

les, Montreal, Portland, Dallas, 

Houston, Mexico Ci . Mexicali, lvador, Caracas, Lima, Rio de 

aneiro, Sao Paulo, uenos Aires, London, Hambu . Dusseldorf, 
ow, Cairo, Teheran, Baghdad, Karachi, Co , Calcutta, 


Bombay, New Delhi, Rangoon, Bangkok, Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, 
va we Phnom-Penh, Djakarta, Manila, Hongkong, Naha, S 


Main Items: 


Textile Materials, Made-up Goods, Mineral Products, Iron and 
Steel, Metals, Machinery, Aircraft, Reactors, Radiation Instru- 
ments, Foodstuff, Fats and Oil, Fertilizer, Pulp, Paper, Synthetit 
Resin, Chemical Products, Lumber, Crude Rubber, Marine and 
Agricultural Products, Ceramic Ware, Sundry Goods, etc. 


Head Office: 
Tokyo Office: 


F. KANEMATSU & CO., LTD. 


7 Head Office: 
119, Ito-machi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe 


Osaka Office: 
25, 4-chome, Minami Kyutaro-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 


Tokyo Office: 
_ 6, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


New York: Kanematsu New York, Inc. 
150, Broadway, New York 38, N.Y., U.S.A. 


‘ 


‘THE GOSHO COMPANY, LTD. 


President: Kametaro Fujita 


11, Yokobori 1-chome, Higashi- ku, Osaka, Taga 
P.O. Box No. 35 Central Post Office, Osaka 
Cable Address: ““GOSHO” OSAKA. Est. 1917 


Tokyo Branch: ee 3-chome, Nihonbashi Oodenmacho, Chuo-ku, 


Cable Address: ~“GOSHO" TOKYO 


Overseas Offices: 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Calexico, Buenos Aires, Portland, Sao Paulo, Mexico, 


, Rangoon, tag po pore, Bomboy, ee ar oa, Kabul, Taipei Diakarta, 
Hong , Mani gon, Phnom- ondon eheron, ahon, Baghded, 
Colombo, Cairo, Domescus, Khertoum, Alexandrio, 


Affiliated Firms: 


Head Office: 


New York, Dallas, Montreal, Karachi, Homburg, Sydney, Melbourne, Kuala Lumpur, 


EXPORTS: | 


Cotton, Rayon, Spun Rayon, Woolen and Synthetic Textile Piece Goods, 
Textile Madeup Goods, General Merchandises, Irdn & Steel, Non-Ferrous 
Metal Products, Provision, Fertilizer, Machinery & Accessories, and other 


Sundries, 
IMPORTS: 


Raw Cotton, Raw Wool, Jute & Hemp, Pulp Products, Mineral Products, 
Co ange ears cso ctnag tr sacha Sua pctist emer. eo ec «rats am: 


TOYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD. 


Head Office: 
1, 3-chome, Koraibashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: ‘“TOYOMENKA OSAKA” 


Tokyo Office: 
2, 1-chome, Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: “‘TOYOMENKA TOKYO” 


' 

| Overseas Offices and Affiliated Companies 
New York, San Francisco, Calexico, Dallas, Montreal, Mexico, 
Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, Lima, Santiago, Taipei, Manila, 
Hongkong, Saigon, Phnom-Penh, Singapore, Djakarta, Medan, 
Surabaja, Sydney, Melbourne, Auckland, Bangkok, Vientiane, 
Rangoon, New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, .Karachi, 
Chittagong, Teheran, Baghdad, Cairo, Mombasa, London, 
Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Rotterdam, Moscow. 


Best Wishes 
on the Centenary of 
the Japan-U.S. Treaty of 


Amity and Commerce 


ys 


FROM 
10 MAJOR 


‘TRADING FIRMS | 
OF 
OSAKA 
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Importers & Exporters 


IWAI & CO., LTD. 


President: Yujiro Iwai 


43, 4-chome, Kitahama, Higashi-ku, Osaka 

6, 3-chome, Nihonbashi Edobashi, Chuo-ku, 

Tokyo 

Overseas Offices: . New York, Los pentalen: London, Dusseldorf, 
Goteborg, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, Caracas, 
Sydney, Melbourne, Karachi, Bombay, New 
Delhi, Calcutta, Taipei, Manila, Hongkong, 

| Saigon, Phnompenh, Bangkok, Djakarta, Singa- 
pore, Kuala Lumpur, Teheran, Etc. 


Principal Business Lines: 


EXPORTS: Metals, Machineries, Chemicals, Fertilizers, all 
kinds of Yarn and Textiles, Sundries, visions, 
etc, 

Metals, Machineries, Ones, Wool, Cotton, Hemp, 
Jute and other hard fibers; Lumber, Pulp, Sugar, 
Coal, Salt, Industrial Chemicals, Foodstuffs, Oil and 
Seeds, etc, 


Head Office: 
Tokyo Office: 


IMPORTS: . 
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SUMITOMO SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 
General I mporters & rer. 


| * Hed Office: 
| 22, 5-chome, Higashi-ku, Osake, Japan 


Tokyo Office: 
_8, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


New York Office: 


Sumitomo Shoji New York, Inc. 
Room No, 912, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Overseas Offices & Subsidiaries: 
In principal cities of the world. 


Mein Lines: Minerol Ores & Intermedictes, tron & Steel, Non-Ferrous Metals, 


Electric Wires, Cables & © Accessories, Electrical Equipment & 
Apporotus, Machinery, Aircraft, Nucleonics, Oil & F Chemical 
Products, Groin, Fertilizers, General Products, Cotton Textiles. 
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THE NISSHO CO., LTD. 


Head Office: 


30, 3-chome, Imabashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: ‘“‘NISSHOCONY OSAKA’’ 


Tokyo Office: | 
2, 1-chome, Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: “NISSHOCONY TOKYO” 


- Overseas Offices: ~~ 


New York, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Toronto, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Lima, London, 
Stockholm, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Lisbon, Athens, Cairo, 
Johannesburg, Beirut, Baghdad, Teheran, Karachi, New Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Dacca, Madras, Rangoon, Phnom- 


Penh, Saigon, Singapore, Djakarta, Manila, Hongkong, Taipei, 
Naha, Sydney, Melbourne. 


Nichimen Bia Ltd. 


. Established 1892 


bey’ Nakanoshima 2-chome, Kita-ku, Osaka, Japan. 
P.O. Box Central 18. 

Cable Address: “MENKWA OSAKA” 

4-chome, Muromachi, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 

P.O. Box Central 1136 . 

Cable Address: “MENKWA TOKYO” 


- Wool, Metals, Nucleus, Raw Cotton, Jute, Hem 
& Pulp, Industrial Raw Materials, Foodstuffs 
Provisions, Machineries, Chemicals, Fertilizer, 
Lumbers, etc. 

Textiles, Machineries Foodstuffs & Provisions, 
Ceramic Products, Sundry Goods, Chemicals, 
Lumber, Metals, etc. 


Overseas Offices: 
New York, Dallas, Los Angeles, Portland, Vancouver, Mexico, Linia, 
Caracas, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, Hamburg, Madrid, Cairo, 
Addis Ababa, Mombasa, Beyrouth, Teheran, Baghdad, Karachi, Chitta- 
gong, Dacca, Lahore, Calcutta, Bombay, Phnom- Penh, Saigon, Hongkong, 


Manila, Sydhey, Melbourne. 


Importers, Exporters & Contractors 


- iharubeniside Co., Ltd. 


Head Office: Tokyo Office: 

P.O. Box Central 1000 Osaka P.O. Box Central 595 Tokyo 
Cable Address: Cable Address: 
*“MARUBENI OSAKA” “MARUBEN! TOKYO” 
Telex OS-3261, OS-3262, Telex TK-2326, TK-2327, 

. OS-3297 me 


Head Office: 
Tokyo Office: 


IMPORTS: 


Offices & Affiliated Companies: 
27 domestic, 58 overseas 


Main Te 
Machines & Machinery, Rolling-stock, Vehicles & tiie: Atomic 


‘Energy Reactors & Equipment; Engineering & Construction Works; 


Cotton, Wool & other Textile Materials; Paper G@ Pulp; Cotton Yarn 
& Textiles; Silk & Synthetic Fibre, Yarn & Piece-goods; Wool Yarn 
G Piece-goods; Food, Foodstuff G Grain; Lumber; Rubber; Coal & 
Petroleum; Metals & Minerals; Fertilizer; Fats & Oils, _ 
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